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If the great Stonewall Jackson 
was bothered by raindrops 
falling into his coffee while he 
waited for the Winchester and 
Potomac Railroad engine to 
get fired up at Charlestown 
Station, he didn’t show it. He 
also showed little concern 
about the huge Federal Armies 
that were closing in on him 
from numerous directions. 


Jackson had sensed a shift in 
the Federal priorities, and he 
was right. Washington was 
panicked at what Jackson was 
doing in the valley and drew 
two more divisions under 
General Shields to attack from 
the east. A courier on May 
30th alerted Jackson to the 
new threat of Shields. Three 
Federal Armies were about to 
surround him. Jackson ordered 
his army back to Winchester 
to counter the threat. 


The electric gray-blue sky and 
heavy rain seemed to accent 
the uncertainty and fate of 
General Jackson and his army. 
And yet, as staff officers 
Sandie Pendleton and 
Jedediah Hotchkiss looked at 
his countenance, they could 
almost see his calm thoughts, 
and his eyes spoke silent words 
that trailed out over the steam 
from the railroad engine, all 

is well. 
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A Civil War Soldier’s Diary 

Valentine C. Randolph, 39th Illinois Regiment 
Valentine C. Randolph 

Edited by David D. Roe 

COMMENTARY AND ANNOTATIONS BY STEPHEN R. WISE 
“An exceptionally valuable and interesting Civil War 
document.... [Randolph] is the most educated and ar- 
ticulate private soldier I’ve ever encountered by way 
of a diary or memoirs.”—Steven E. Woodworth, 

Texas Christian University 

* Spanning three years of military experience, 
this diary includes revealing narratives and a rare 
look at the role common soldiers played in mas- 
ter strategies. Randolph, an eloquent diarist, did 
not intend for his writing to be read by others, 
thus rendering this candid piece of history all the 
more valuable. 

290 pp., maps 0-87580-343-1 $35.00 cloth 


An Honest Calling 
The Law Practice of Abraham Lincoln 
Mark E. Steiner 


“Reading Steiner's book was like turning on lights in 
what had previously been a dim and unsorted store- 
house.... There is no better word to describe this book 
than simply ‘Aha!’”—Allen C. Guelzo, 

Gettysburg College 

* Steiner, one of the first scholars to work in the 
Lincoln Legal Papers, goes beyond the hasty 
sketches of previous biographers to paint a de- 
tailed portrait of Lincoln the lawyer. In addition 
to describing Lincoln’s legal education, the eco- 
nomics of the law office, and the changes he ex- 
perienced as the nation became an industrial, 
capitalist society, Steiner highlights Lincoln’s 
guiding principles as a lawyer. 

275 pp. 0-87580-358-X $42.00 cloth 
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Sister Societies 
Women’s Antislavery Organizations in 
Antebellum America 


Beth A. Salerno 


¢ Salerno investigates more than 200 exclusively 
female antislavery societies that persisted from the 
1820s through the Civil War, revealing the ways 
members defined their work as political or moral, 
as well as how the surrounding society viewed it. 
243 pp. 0-87580-338-5 $38.00 cloth 


Abraham Lincoln’s Political Faith 
Joseph R. Fornieri 

“Fornieri walks with eyes wide open ... armed with a 
first-rate knowledge of a wide range of studies, 
especially recent examinations of Lincoln.” 

—The Journal of American History 

¢ Fornieri sheds new light on how the Great Eman- 
cipator’s personal trust in a living God shaped his 
vision for a new America. 

218 pp. 0-87580-315-6 $38.00 cloth 
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Southern Sons, Northern Soldiers 


The Civil War Letters of the Remley Brothers, 
22nd Iowa Infantry 

Edited by Julie Holcomb 

INTRODUCTION BY STEVEN E. WOODWORTH 

“A valuable collection of letters from two observant 
and literate volunteers.”—Civil War Book Review 

* Sons of a Virginia abolitionist, George and Lycur- 
gus Remley heeded Lincoln’s 1862 call for volun- 
teers. Their family correspondence offers chilling 
descriptions of battle scenes, border warfare, bush- 


whacking, and guerilla encounters. 
216 pp. 0-87580-319-9 $32.00 cloth 
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Editorial 


COMING OF AGE 


North & South's e-mail discussion group is fast approaching 
a minor anniversary—it will be three years old in September. 
The group was envisioned as a forum in which readers of North 
& South could come together and discuss the Civil War, espe- 
cially issues raised in the pages of the magazine. Membership has 
grown slowly, but steadily, over this time, and has hovered just 
over two hundred since the early months of this year. 

What happens when you put a bunch of Civil War enthusi- 
asts in the same virtual room? Frankly, not much until recently. 
For the first few years, the group would remain quiet for weeks at 
a time. Sure, there would be the occasional query from a 
member—perhaps relating to historical or genealogical research, 
or to a particular general or battle. But once such a question was 
answered (which, given the breadth of knowledge of many of the 
group’s members, would be almost immediately), all activity 
would cease. 

For me, the group’s founder and moderator, the silence was 
frustrating, confusing, and even a little embarrassing. Why 
weren't members being more vocal? I knew we had a good mix 
of casual buffs and established scholars, as well as veterans of 
other e-mail discussion groups, among our members. Still, not 
much was happening. I tried to spur discussion myself—posting 
questions of my own, consulting the group on potential article 
topics—all to no avail. I began to wonder if a North & South e- 
mail group was such a good idea after all. 

That is, until last June. I can’t recall exactly how it hap- 
pened, but all of a sudden traffic began to increase—more and 
more members decided to come out of the shadows and post. 
Soon the group was discussing a wide range of topics, from Civil 
War gaming to the budget of the National Archives, from 
recordings of the rebel yell to the counter-factual question, 
“What if Stonewall Jackson had been at Gettysburg?” Within a 
matter of weeks, the group had been transformed—silence was 
replaced with vibrant debate, some of it heated. 

Finally, after three years, the North & South e-mail 
discussion group is realizing its potential as a place where people 
of diverse backgrounds and opinions, united by their interest in 
the history of the Civil War, can gather to exchange ideas, 
learning from one another in the process. I’d like to thank all of 
our members—both the frequent posters and the “lurkers”—for 
their loyalty and support. It’s greatly appreciated. 

For those readers of North & South who are not members of 
the group, please think about joining. (To do so, visit: http:// 
groups.yahoo,com/group/cwsociety/.) You don’t know what 
you're missing! 

pe, ME, = 


Finally, we would like to welcome Tim Bowman to the 
North & South family as associate designer in the art department. 


Ty 


COULD THE CSA HAVE WON? 

The panel of distinguished historians who 
contributed to the article “Could the Confed- 
eracy Have Won the Civil War?” in Vol. 9, No. 
2, nicely summarized the arguments pro and 
con on whether the Confederacy could have 
achieved victory. Like most of the literature, 
the panelists stressed the ebb and flow of the 
military campaigns. Yet only in passing did they 
allude to another important element that de- 
cided the outcome of the conflict: the gradual 
deterioration of the Southern economy and its 
growing inability to support a major war ef- 
fort due to the economic and logistical mis- 
management of the Confederacy by its politi- 
cal leadership. 

The South’s initial industrial and man- 
power disadvantages compared to the North 
are well known. Yet the Confederacy made a 
bad job of what it had to work with. The key 
element was the South’s inability (or refusal) 
to raise taxes or to borrow money. The Con- 
federacy financed its war by issuing $1.5 bil- 
lion in Confederate currency, resulting in a 
classic hyper-inflation. From October 1861 to 
March 1864, retail prices in the Confederacy 
rose at the average rate of ten percent per 
month. By April 1865 the general price index 
was ninety-two times its prewar base and the 
Confederate dollar was actually worth two 
cents in prewar terms. As one author has put 
it: “The Confederacy’s part in the war was fi- 
nanced by a gradual, indirect confiscation of 
the southern people” (Bray Hammond, Banks 
and Politics in America, p. 257). This growing 
inflation was a cancer eating away at the eco- 
nomic vitals of the Confederacy, destroying all 
savings, distorting asset values, and making 
even routine market activity uncertain and 
risky. Trade languished, and productivity and 
output fell. The families of average enlisted 
soldiers were especially hard-hit by inflation, 
with disastrous effect on morale and support 
for the war effort. , 

Jefferson Davis needed a central monetary 
and fiscal agency—a treasury with authority, 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to CROSSFIRE, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


technical expertise, and resources to raise taxes, 
sell securities, and control the money supply. 
But every attempt to create such an authority 
was blocked by powerful politicians in the 
states and congress. By 1862, from the 
government's viewpoint, it appeared that taxes 
were uncollectable and bonds unsalable, so 
printing money was the only way to pay the 
nation’s bills. 
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DISASTER AT 
REAMS* STATION 


Volume 9, No. 2 


After 1862 shortages of consumer goods 
developed and military procurement became 
chaotic. Ordinance, commissary, transporta- 
tion, and other departments all competed with 
one another (and with the states). Ordinance 
Chief Josiah Gorgas successfully kept the army 
supplied with arms and ammunition through 
his ingenious and often irregular methods, hir- 
ing his own blockade-runners to bring arms 
from England, whereas Quartermaster General 
Abraham Myers and Commissary General 
Lucius Northrop lacked such initiative, and the 
armies lacked everything else including food. 

In desperation, the Confederate Congress 
authorized “impressment”—government sei- 
zure of goods at a price fixed by the govern- 
ment with payment in the depreciating Con- 
federate money. This device was bitterly 
resented. The Confederate Congress legislated 
regulations and guidelines for the system, but 
it grew steadily worse over time. 

The South’s self-sufficiency in agriculture 
vanished and food shortages developed as early 
as 1862. Particularly noteworthy was the fa- 
mous “bread riot” in April 1863, when several 
hundred women, who found no bread to be 
bought in the local bakeries, demonstrated in 
downtown Richmond and refused an order to 
disperse. Davis himself spoke to them and went 


so far as to threaten to order the militia to fire 
on the crowd. Military commissary procure- 
ment all but broke down and the Confederate 
armies had to feed themselves by foraging. 

The growing economic distress and pub- 
lic discontent eroded support for the govern- 
ment and created an atmosphere of despera- 
tion and lawlessness. By 1863 bands of 
deserters ranged freely and preyed on the coun- 
tryside. The most vulnerable to such lawless- 
ness were the families of the small farmers who 
made up the backbone of the Confederate 
armies in the field. The soldiers were well aware 
of these conditions, and it created a dilemma 
for them. “Soldiers’ morale was damaged by 
economic developments behind the lines. . . 
soldiers had to choose between their military 
service and the strongest obligation they 
knew—their duties to their wives and children” 
(Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, 
Vol III, p. 623) Events in the field influenced 
morale on the home front, but events at home 
also influenced the morale in the field. “Let- 
ters from homes in remote states had once in- 
spired the soldiers. .. now women wrote in a 
strain incredibly different from 1861- 
1862...letters in which a wife and mother re- 
quired a husband and father to choose between 
his God-imposed duty to them and..his duty 
asa soldier. . the result of weakened command, 
lack of victory, loss of hope, hunger and alarm 
on the home front was desertion” (Ibid., 625). 

Archer Jones has estimated that in the fall 
and early winter of 1864-1865 forty percent of 
the armies east of the Mississippi had deserted 
(Archer Jones, Civil War Command and Strat- 
egy, pp. 218-220). And by March the chief of 
the Bureau of Conscription estimated that 
there were some 100,000 deserters from South- 
ern armies. Jones concludes that the formidable 
Confederate war machine was quickly melting 
away. Intolerable conditions for the families at 
home were leading to the gradual breakup of 
the army in the field. Desertion, not combat 
losses, was the major reason for the decline in 
Confederate forces in the field in the last years 
of the war. 

These economic factors must be a part of 
any assessment of the Confederacy’s chances. 
Even with poor economic management, the 
South might have won a short war, but the 
longer the war lasted, the less likely was an ul- 
timate Confederate success, regardless of 
battlefield events. The fact that the South or- 
ganized and kept large armies in the field for 
four years on such a shaky, diminishing eco- 
nomic base was a remarkable achievement, but 
not enough to win against a stronger, better- 
organized opponent. 

—Warren C. Robinson 
Hollywood, Maryland 
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PODUNKSBURG 

Some of your readers may have noticed 
that the “Battle of Podunksburg” piece re- 
printed from the National Tribune (in 
“Crossfire,” N&S, Vol. 9, No. 4) isa thinly veiled 
(and rather accurate) recital of the III Corps’ 
role in the Battle of Gettysburg: Raccoon Ridge 
is Cemetery Ridge; Oval Top Mountain is 
Round Top; Oval Top Jr. is Little Round Top; 
and Goose Creek is Plum Run. 

“Cui Bono” (Latin for “who benefits”) 
also had his memoirs as a member of the 5th 
Michigan Infantry serialized in the National 
Tribune. By comparing de- 
tails of service disclosed in 
the memoirs to those of 
members of the 5th, Elden 
Davis and I determined that 
“Cui Bono” was Albertus 
Berry, who was active in vet- 
eran affairs and edited a 
newspaper in Detroit after 
the war. Berry serialized a 
shorter version of his war- 
time experiences in The Vet- 
eran, a short-lived newslet- 
ter for Michigan Civil War 
vets. He signed the latter version “C.U.T. 
Cavendish” (think tobacco products). 

Knowing that “Podunksburg” was written 
by a member of the 5th Michigan helps clarify 
more references in the article. Apart from the 
obvious ones (Reade is Meade, Peacock is 
Hancock, and Pickles is Sickles), we may infer 
that General Von Unocker is Colonel De- 
Trobriand (commanding the brigade to which 
the 5th belonged), while Captain Q. Cumber 
(as in “cool as a cucumber”) may be Captain 
Winslow, who commanded the battery at- 
tached to DeTrobriand’s brigade. I don’t know 
who General Buncomb (a.k.a. “bunkum”) is 
supposed to be. 

—John Braden 
Fremont, Michigan 


LORENZO DA PONTE 

Your “From the Grapevine” vignette [in 
“Knapsack,” NeéS, Vol. 9, No. 3] about Simon 
Cameron's brief association with Mozart's ar- 
tistic collaborator, Lorenzo da Ponte, misses the 
bigger story. Cameron was not the only scoun- 
drel to be associated with the da Ponte name. 

General Daniel Sickles, that most notori- 
ous of all Civil War scoundrels, had a much 
more intimate association with the family. As 
a teenager he lived with the elder da Ponte, his 
son, daughter-in-law, and young daughter 
Teresa. 

Over a decade later, he returned to impreg- 
nate the girl, by then a beautiful teenager. The 
ensuing marriage resulted in the ruin of poor 
Teresa at the hands of her unscrupulous, 
teflon-coated, influence-peddling husband. All 
the gory details are available in Thomas 
Kennealy’s excellent Sickles biography, Ameri- 
can Scoundrel. 


Was this the elder da Ponte’s comeuppance 
for his earlier life? A defrocked priest and avid 
womanizer, da Ponte was a regular participant 
in the Vienna social scene that Mozart fre- 
quented as well. The debauchery ended up kill- 
ing Mozart and sent da Ponte packing with his 
creditors at his heels. 

Thankfully for da Ponte, he is first of all 
remembered as the librettist of three magnifi- 
cent operas, thought by many to be the great- 
est ever written. We remember Cameron and 
Sickles only as scoundrels. 

—Dick Snyder, Denver, Colorado 


Both Library of Congress 


General Daniel Sickles (left) 
and Secretary of War Simon Cameron. 


BATTLEGROUND NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 

Tell author Gordon Berg “Profile: Battle- 
ground National Cemetery,” in “Knapsack,” 
Ne&S, Vol. 9, No. 3] that Edward R. Campbell 
did not serve in the 2nd Vermont Infantry but 
rather the 11th Vermont Infantry (aka the Ist 
Regiment Vermont Heavy Artillery) under the 
name (in Peck’s roster of Vermont volunteers) 
E. Romanzo Campbell of Co. G. His name ap- 
parently was Edward Romanz Campbell. 

—David Cross, Ferrisburgh, Vermont 


CHRISTIANITY & SLAVERY 

Asa pastor, I would like to disagree whole- 
heartedly with Dennis Middlebrooks assertion 
in “Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 3, “that the Bible en- 
dorsed or mandated slavery in numerous 
places and never condemned the institution.” 

If that is the case, why did the slaves iden- 
tify so strongly with the Hebrew slaves in Egypt, 
whom God sent Moses to tell Pharaoh, “Let 
my people go”? And why did they latch on so 
strongly to the concept of the Jubilee Year from 
Leviticus, which, while only Israelite slaves were 
to be freed, states God’s ambiguity toward the 
ownership of one human being by another? 

As for the so-called “curse of Ham,” the 
slavery supporters got it wrong. As one bibli- 
cal commentator says, “Such an interpretation 
is clearly wrong. The intention of the story is 
to favor the descendants of Shem over their 
neighbors, the Canaanites.” Pressed by aboli- 
tionists from the outside, and their own inter- 
nal mixed feelings, slaveholders looked for a 
biblical “justification” for slavery and found it. 
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As Mr. Middlebrooks probably well knows, if 
a person looks hard enough, they can find a 
justification for practically anything in the 
Bible. That hardly makes it the will of God. 

And certainly when one looks at the min- 
istry of Jesus, who taught that the “least of 
these” are the beloved of God, and that God 
speaks judgment upon the rich and powerful 
(see also the Magnificat in Luke 1), and who 
judged humanity by submitting to a slave’s 
death on a cross, we see a subtle, yet truly 
present judgment of any human behavior that 
makes one person superior to another. It sim- 
ply goes back to respecting that in the begin- 
ning God made all humankind in the divine 
image, not just one variety, and that God loves 
all people, not just some. 

While the details may not bespeak much 
open condemnation of slavery, there is a thread 
running throughout the Scriptures that, when 
put in context of the overall message of the 
Bible, consistently speaks against slavery. In the 
end, if the Bible were so much in favor of sla- 
very, why were the people who spoke first and 
most loudly against it Christians, and why did 
nearly every major Christian denomination in 
the U.S. split over the issue of slavery well be- 
fore the Civil War ever broke out? 

—Rev. Joanna Norris Grimshaw 
Goodland, Kansas 
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One of your “regular correspondents, who 
feels obligated to comment on at least one ar- 
ticle per issue,” as North & South editor Terry 
Johnston puts it [in the editorial, Vol. 9, No. 
3], has an odious superiority complex, shown 
repeatedly by his “all about me” attitude and 
abortive need to one-up anyone who holds to 
a different view. 

In “Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 3, he [Dennis 
Middlebrooks] scolds fellow contributor 
Michael O’Connell for failing to note his con- 
tempt for all things Christian. Needless to say, 
his frequent blasts are wearing thin. 

The understanding that slave owners Rob- 
ert E, Lee and Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson 
were actually opposed to slavery, and secession 
as well, is apparently hard for some to grasp. 
Like George Washington, Lee inherited his 
slaves and Jackson owned but one, a Negro boy 
purchased at his own behest. 

Of slavery, Lee wrote the following in a let- 
ter dated Dec. 17, 1856: “There are few, I be- 
lieve, in this enlightened age, who will not ac- 
knowledge that slavery as an institution is a 
moral and political evil. It is idle [useless] to 
expatiate [speak in detail] on its disadvantages. 
I think it is a greater evil to the white than to 
the colored race. While my feelings are strongly 
enlisted in behalf of the latter, my sympathies 
are more deeply engaged for the former.” On 
the same subject, the widowed wife of Jackson 
said: “I have heard [Jackson] say that he would 
prefer to see the Negroes free, but he believed 
that the Bible taught that slavery was sanc- 


tioned by the Creator Himself . . . and insti- 
tuted laws for the bond and free. He therefore 
accepted slavery as it existed in the South, not 
as a thing desirable in itself, but as allowed by 
{God] for ends which it was not his business 
to determine.” 

As another contributor to “Crossfire” 
spelled out in a previous issue, the Bible does 
not endorse chattel slavery. God recognized 
and regulated the established institution for 
earlier centuries as it then was, not as it should 
be. Why some Christians took eighteen cen- 
turies to speak out against human bondage is 
sad, yet other moralists were equally silent. As 
it stands, conservative Christians were the first 
to promote the abolition of slavery, within a 
century of declaring, at the risk of everything, 
that “all men are created equal.” They would 
never have done so had God taught differently. 

On secession, Lee wrote in January 1861: 
“As an American citizen, I take great pride in 
my country, her prosperity and institutions, 
and would defend any State if her rights were 
invaded. But I can anticipate no greater calam- 
ity for the country than dissolution of the 
Union. .. . It is idle [useless] to talk of seces- 
sion.” Before the war came, Jackson also spoke 
of secession: “It is better for the South to fight 
for her rights in the Union than out of it.” He 
then wrote, “If I know myself, all 1 am and all I 
have is at the service of my country.” 

After Lincoln had offered Lee full com- 
mand of the Union forces, Lee clarified his po- 
sition in another letter: “I declined the offer 
he made me, to take command of the army 
that was to be brought into the field, stating, 
as candidly and as courteously as | could, that 
though opposed to secession and deprecating 
[critical of] war, I could take no part in an in- 
vasion of the Southern States.” 

—Jim Parham 
Leicester, North Carolina 


ee 


I think that Michael J. O'Connell, is his 
Vol. 9, No. 4, letter critiquing some earlier anti- 
Confederate comments of mine appearing in 
“Crossfire,” doth protest too much. Mr. 
O’Connell has countered with the same tired 
arguments that have been made before on 
these pages, and they remain as unconvincing 
as ever. 

For instance, O'Connell chides me for fail- 
ing to acknowledge that the North once had 
slavery. I do acknowledge it; however, I also 
recognize the fact that the North, with the mi- 
nor exception of Delaware, had abolished sla- 
very by 1860, and even when it was legal, sla- 
very in the North never assumed the 
dimensions that the peculiar institution at- 
tained in the South. For instance, when New 
York, the largest northern state, abolished sla- 
very in 1827, there were only 5,000 slaves 
throughout the entire state, whereas many 
Southern states had hundreds of thousands. 
There is no moral equivalence here. 


O'Connell then chides me for not point- 
ing out the northern founding fathers were as 
guilty as their southern counterparts for the 
“unclear language in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and U.S Constitution regarding 
union or secession rights, and the powers of 
the federal government and those of each 
state.” Is he kidding? The last time I checked, 
the Declaration of Independence was written 
by Thomas Jefferson, a Virginian, and had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with what kind of gov- 
ernment would be established in the United 
States. As for the U.S. Constitution, it very ex- 
plicitly delineates the powers and limitations 
of the federal government vis a vis the states. 
Nowhere does the U.S. Constitution, which 
calls for a “more perfect Union,” allow for the 
secession of states. This, incidentally, is in con- 
trast to the constitution of the Soviet Union, 
which in Article 73 explicitly allowed for the 
secession of the various republics. 

O'Connell also reiterates the racist remarks 
attributed to Lincoln in one of his 1858 de- 
bates with Stephen Douglas. This has become 
a favorite quote of the Confederate amen cho- 
rus in recent years. Whether Lincoln truly held 
these sentiments of white supremacy or 
whether he made them for political expediency 
(denying white superiority in America in those 
days was analogous to denying the existence 
of God today; it was tantamount to political 
suicide) is irrelevant. The fact is that Lincoln 
regarded blacks as fellow human beings with 
the same natural rights as whites, and he made 
this clear on more than one occasion. This was 
not a view shared by all Northerners, let alone 
Southerners. In addition, Lincoln’s strident op- 
position to the institution of slavery prior to 
the war is beyond dispute, and | for one will 
not think less of Lincoln because his views on 
race would be out of place in the liberal salons 
of the Upper West Side of Manhattan today. 
He was ahead of his time on the issues of race 
and slavery. 

The point of O’Connell’s arguments seems 
to be as follows: the North once had slavery, 
and the South still had slavery. Therefore, sla- 
very is a wash. Both Northerners and South- 
erners drafted the Constitution and its “unclear 
language.” Therefore, responsibility for seces- 
sion is a wash. Lincoln made some racist re- 
marks, therefore racial attitudes in North and 
South are a wash. I see strong logical fallacies 
at work here, folks. 

O'Connell then gushes over R.E. Lee and 
his views on slavery. From what I have read on 
Lee, his so-called anti-slavery views were hypo- 
critical in the extreme. It is true Lee indicated 
that it was a great mistake to introduce slavery 
into North America centuries earlier, and that 
slavery was an affront to God. However, de- 
spite these lofty sentiments, Lee felt that abo- 
lition was out of the question, since that would 
totally disrupt the social structure of the South 
and its heavy dependence on free black labor. 
All those free blacks (continued on page 93) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. This famous American author wrote “The 
Private History of a Campaign that 
Failed,” an essay that chronicled his Civil 
War experience. 


Georgia State Archives 


2. Identify Reverend Henry McNeal Turner. 

3. Who said: “I hate newspapermen. They 
come into camp and pick up their camp 
rumors and print them as facts. I regard 
them as spies, which, in truth, they are. 
If I killed them all there would be news 
from Hell before breakfast.” 

4. The first state to abolish slavery by de- 
claring that no child could be born a slave, 
thus gradually eliminating this institu- 
tion. 

5. This was the official name of Ander- 
sonville Prison. 

6. Union soldiers strengthened Fort Sand- 
ers at Knoxville, Tennessee, by using what 
in front of the fort? 


TEASER: The only Jewish military cem- 
etery outside Israel can be found in this 
American city. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 on 
page 95. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, you can now submit it via 
e-mail by sending a message with the sub- 
ject “Teaser Question” to northandsouth 
@netptc.net. Or mail your answer to: 
NORTH & SOUTH, 31718 Old Ranch Park 
Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. The author of 
the correct answer drawn from the North 
& South hat will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser Question in Volume 9, #3, was 
“He was the last Civil War veteran to serve 
in Congress.” A good many names were sub- 
mitted, and the winner, picked from the 
Ne&S hat, was Charles Archambault of Yon- 
kers, New York. The correct answer was 
Charles Manly Stedman, who served both 
as private and as major in North Carolina 
units during the Civil War. He served in 
Congress from 1911 to his death in 1930. 
Charles receives as his book prize a copy of 
Jonathan Noyalas’ My Will is Absolute Law: 
A Biography of Union General Robert H. 
Milroy. 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 

> Seeking to inspire the wavering ranks 
of the 28th North Carolina during the 
Battle of Reams’ Station (August 24, 
1864), Major General Henry Heth at- 
tempted to go forward with the regi- 
mental colors, only to discover that 
color bearer Thomas Minton refused 
to relinquish them, so that both men 
ended up holding them as they 
stormed a Federal breastwork. 

> Once, while reviewing some troops 
marching past, Abraham Lincoln no- 
ticed that spectators were eying the 
podium oddly, and turned to discover 
that behind his back his son Tad had 
been mischievously waving a Confed- 
erate flag, 

> Promotions in the prewar “Old Army” 
were so slow that it was estimated a 
second lieutenant might make colo- 
nel in fifty or sixty years, for, as one 
observer commented, among senior 
officers “Few die, and even fewer re- 
sign.” 

> In both armies an officer’s chance of 
being killed in action was about fif- 
teen percent higher than an enlisted 
man’s, while a general’s was about fifty 
percent higher. 

> While at West Point William Tecum- 
seh Sherman was considered the best 
chef in his class, cooking an excellent 
“hash”—a bread and potato “gather- 
ing”—over the fireplace in his room, 
an activity that was strictly against the 
rules. 

> One of the richest men in America, 
James S. Wadsworth, a capable Union 
volunteer brigadier general, often 
“roughed it” in the field by having his 
meals cooked by the famous chef 
James Sanderson, who commanded 
the kitchens of some of the most no- 
table hotels in Philadelphia and New 
York. 

> The filming of the burning of Atlanta 
for Gone With the Wind involved 


ee 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


torching about thirty acres of old 
movie sets, including the walls of 
Babylon from D.W. Griffith’s Intoler- 
ance (1916), which had also served as 
the walls on Skull Island in King Kong 
(1933). 

> As the Army of Northern Virginia 
marched out of Frederick, Maryland, 
on September 10, 1862, on the road 
that would take them to Antietam, the 
local Unionists were not alone in be- 
ing happy to see them go, for even the 
Confederate sympathizers among the 
townsfolk noted that Lee’s doughty 
warriors were accompanied by a 
“penetrating ammoniacal smell,” 
most of them not having had a bath 
in some time. 

> During a burial truce after the Battle 
of Munfordsville in September 1862, 
Colonel John Thomas Wilder of the 
17th Indiana lent Confederate briga- 
dier general James R. Chalmers shov- 
els so that he could dispose of his 
dead. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
John B. Magruder’s 
Unscheduled Stagecoach 
Journey 

The antebellum “Old Army” was a 
hard-drinking outfit. And in that army, 
the dapper “Prince” John B. Magruder 
(USMA, 1830), who would later put in a 
virtuoso performance as a Confederate 
general during the opening days of the 
Peninsular Campaign in 1862, was 
known as a particularly hard drinker. 

It is said that one night, sometime 
before the war, Magruder imbibed 
greatly at a party in Baltimore, and then 
headed for his hotel. Arriving there in 
the wee hours, he found the place locked 
up. Unable to rouse anyone to let him 
in, Magruder popped into a shipping 
company office next door, and went to 
sleep on some mail sacks that were await- 
ing the morning stage. 

A mite later the morning stagecoach 
arrived. The expressmen had orders to 
pick up some mail and a passenger. Un- 
able to waken the fellow asleep on the 
mail, they assumed it was their passen- 
ger, and dumped him into the coach as 
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well. Hours later, when the coach arrived 
in Washington, the coachmen, still un- 
able to wake Magruder, merely depos- 
ited him on a bench outside a nearby 
hotel. 


“Prince” John B. Magruder 


Sometime later, Magruder finally 
stirred. Sitting up, he realized that he had 
no idea where he was. Too embarrassed 
to ask anyone his location, he stopped 
for a little liquid breakfast and then be- 
gan walking around. What happened 
next is somewhat contradictory. He 
seems either to have spotted the Capi- 
tol building, and realized he was in 
Washington, or he ran into Thomas J. 
Lee, a West Point classmate, and asked 
him, “My God, Tom, how glad I am to 
see you! Will you tell me where I am?” 
Or perhaps both. Whatever the case, of 
course, Magruder was still clueless as to 
how he got there, but at least he knew 
where he was, and could arrange to re- 
turn to Baltimore and resume his inter- 
rupted life. 

Now this story clearly has a num- 
ber of glaring holes in it. After all, while 


Museum of the Confederacy 


“War is not a question of valor, but a question of money.” 


—Roscoe Conkling, Republican “Boss” of New York City. 


having his “breakfast,” could not Ma- 
gruder have determined that he was in 
Washington from general chatter with 
his genial drinking companions? And 
why, after spotting the Capitol building, 
would it be necessary for him to ask Lee 
where they were? Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, however, is the question of how 
the story came into circulation 

Surely Magruder would not have 
spread the word. And if he did, how 
would he have learned of the events that 
transpired between his passing out in 
Baltimore and his coming to in Wash- 
ington? Of course Tom Lee might have 
spilled the beans about running across 
a clueless Magruder in the streets of 
Washington, but he would hardly have 
been privy to the events preceding that 
encounter. 

In any case, whether it’s true or not, 
the story of how John B. Magruder got 
from Baltimore to Washington seems to 
have been believed by many who knew 
him—and his fondness for drink—and 
it is certainly a part of the lore of the Civil 
War. 

Note: Thomas Jefferson Lee was 
born in France, but entered West Point 
from the District of Columbia. Gradu- 
ating seventh in the Class of 1830 
(Magruder was fifteenth), Lee served ini- 
tially in the artillery, but transferred to 
the topographical engineers, in which he 
served as a captain during the Mexican 
War. Lee resigned his commission in 
1855. He seems to have had no Civil War 
service, and died in December 1891. 


Slaveholding and Secession 

It’s often claimed that “only ten per- 
cent” of white Southerners owned slaves 
on the eve of the Civil War. This is tech- 
nically true, but misleading, for it lumps 
men, women, and children together. A 
more reliable statistic is the proportion 
of families that owned slaves. 

According to the Census of 1860, 
about twenty-six percent of the families 
in the slave states actually owned 
slaves—that’s about 385,000 families, to- 
taling somewhat more than 1.9 million 
people. This figure had been declining 
over the years; in 1830 it had been about 


thirty-six percent. However, in the same 
period the average number of slaves per 
slaveholding family had been rising, an 
indication of the increasing concentra- 
tion of wealth in fewer hands, because 
during this time the price of slaves had 
risen markedly. In 1850, when about 
thirty-one percent of Southern families 
were slaveholders, families owning four 
or fewer slaves numbered just over half 
the total slaveholding population, 50.2 
percent, while those owning twenty or 
more slaves totaled only about ten per- 
cent. By 1860 not quite forty-nine per- 
cent of the slaveowning families had four 
or fewer slaves, while twelve percent 
owned twenty or more; only about 2,300 
of these families owned one hundred or 
more slaves. 

The proportion of slaveowning 
families in the population varied by 
state. 


SLAVEOWNING FAMILIES, 1860: 


ae 


Virginia 
Note: Figures for the District of Colum- 
bia, New Jersey, and the several territo- 
ries have been omitted. Percentages have 
been rounded. 

Taken together, in the states of the 
“Lower South” (South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Texas—those that se- 
ceded between December 20, 1860, and 
February 1, 1861), an average of 36.7 
percent of the white families owned 
slaves. In the “Middle South” (Virginia, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see—those that seceded in the spring 
of 1861, following Fort Sumter), the 
proportion was around 25,3 percent. 
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Above: An 1857 public auction list 
of twenty-four “Rice Field 
Negroes” for sale. The right margin 
has prices scribbled; by 1860 the 
value of a single able-bodied slave 
was approximately $1,500. 
Left: A slave family of five 

generations, all born on the J.J. 
Smith plantation, Beaufort, South 
Carolina. 
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Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library, Duke University. 
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For both regions, that is, for the Con- 
federacy, the figure was 30.8 percent. In 
the Border States (Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri—the slave states 
that did not secede), the percentage of 
slaveowning families was 15.9 percent. 
The overall percentage, across all of the 
slave states, was almost exactly twenty- 
six percent. 

Some idea of the extent of the influ- 
ence of slavery over Southern—and in- 
deed American—society may be gained 
by noting that the average “value” of a 
single able-bodied slave in 1860 was ap- 
proximately $1,500, about five times the 
annual income of a free, working-class 
white man. 


Colonel Grant Learns an 


Important Lesson 

Dawn on July 18, 1861, saw the 21st 
Illinois Infantry, commanded by Colo- 
nel Ulysses S. Grant, preparing to attack 
some Confederate troops under Colonel 
Thomas Harris, encamped near Florida, 
Missouri. The regiment was green. More- 
over Grant, although a West Point gradu- 
ate and a veteran of the Mexican War, had 
not been under fire since 1847, and had 
only recently returned to uniform after 
being out of the army for nearly ten years. 
So he was understandably anxious as he 
led his men into action. It was an “action” 
from which he would learn a valuable 
lesson, one he recounted years later, in 
his Memoirs: 

As we approached the brow of 

the hill from which it was 

expected we should see Harris’s 

camp, and possibly find his men 

ready formed to meet us, my 

heart kept getting higher and 

higher until it felt to me as 

though it was in my throat. I 

would have given anything to be 

back in Illinois, but I had not 

the moral courage to halt and 

consider what to do; I kept right 

on. When we reached a point 

from which the valley below 

was in full view I halted. The 

place where Harris had been 

encamped a few days before was 

still there and the marks of a 

recent encampment were 

plainly visible, but the troops 

were gone. My heart resumed 

its place. It occurred to me at 

once that Harris had been as 


much afraid of me as I had been 
of him. This was a view of the 
question I had never taken 
before; but it was one I never 
forgot afterwards. From that 
event to the close of the war, I 
never experienced trepidation 
upon confronting an enemy, 
though I always felt more or less 
anxiety. I never forgot that he 
had as much reason to fear my 
forces as I had his. 


As it happened, when Colonel Har- 
ris had learned that a Union force of un- 
determined strength was about to move 
on his position—that is, even before 
Grant and his regiment had actually set 
out—he had abandoned Florida and re- 
tired some forty miles, so that by the time 
Grant arrived in the vicinity of the town, 
the enemy was far away. As Grant added, 
at the end of his account, “The lesson was 
valuable.” 


“¥! 


Charge! 

One day, Abraham Lincoln, having 
some business at the War Department, 
went across the street from the White 
House and entered the building. As he 
walked through one of the corridors, an 
officer came rushing down the hall. 
Oblivious to the president's presence, the 
man ran right into him, and nearly 
knocked him over. 

Realizing what he had done, the of- 
ficer said, “Ten thousand pardons, Mr. 
President.” 

“One is quite enough,” replied Lin- 
coln, and then added, “I wish the whole 
army would charge like that!” 
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“Win a Free Trip to Europe!” 
The trenches before Petersburg dur- 
ing the winter of 1864-1865 were misery 


| to Union and Confederate soldiers alike. 


During that winter, six Union soldiers 


| deserted to the enemy, believing that 


Robert E. Lee would furnish them with a 
free passage to their native lands. This 
previously unknown story is revealed in 
the Union court-martial records. 

© George Brauno, of the 11th New 
Jersey, testified at his court-martial, 
“A Confederate general told me he 
would send me to Europe if I came 
into his trenches.” 
John Kolb, 7th New Jersey, 
testified, “My feet were frost-bitten, 
and I'd heard of Gen. R. E. Lee’s 
Order No. 65, sending all foreign- 
ers back to their homes in Europe.” 
Joseph Diedrich, thirty-two, also of 
the 11th New Jersey, had gone to 
the Confederate trenches to 


‘ 


Union soldiers in trenches before Petersburg. 


exchange newspapers. He did not 
fear capture, as “men are never 
captured while exchanging 
newspapers,’ but when the rebels 
told him that “foreigners would be 
sent to their homes,” he surren- 
dered himself. The testimony 
suggests that he joined the 2nd 
Louisiana Light Artillery. 

Louis Gueterer, a private in the 
12th New Hampshire, had entered 
the rebel trenches to exchange 
coffee for tobacco. He, too, 
decided to stay when told, “For- 
eigners who desert will be sent 
home.” 


Library of Congress 


¢ John Dolan, Ist Maryland Cavalry, 
told a similar story and was 
sentenced to be hanged. The 
sentence was remitted after he 
twice invoked “Confederate 
General Order No. 65.” 

© Paul Haber, of the 3rd Delaware, 
was also sentenced to be hanged 
for desertion at Petersburg. His 
remission was based partly on his 
plea of “G.O. No. 65” and partly on 
his assertion that his confession 
had been extracted by torture by 
his Union jailers. 


pt... ala eres 


National Archives 


Such was General Order No. 65, 
which neither depleted the Union army 
nor sent a single Federal soldier on an 
ocean cruise. 

—Contributed by Thomas P. Lowry 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 


“God Bless the Russians!” 

On September 11, 1863, in the midst 
of the Civil War, several Russian warships 
began turning up in New York harbor. 
Within a few days the screw-frigates 
Alexander Nevsky, Oslyabya, and Peresvet, 
the corvettes Vityaz and Varyag, and the 


National Archives 


Alexander II, Emperor of Russia (left), who had liberated Russia’s serfs; President Abraham Lincoln 
(center), who emancipated America’s slaves; and Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles (right), who 
remarked, “God bless the Russians!” 


What was this mysterious “General 
Order No. 65”? Did it truly exist? The his- 
torian Robert K. Krick discovered the an- 
swer. There was a “General Order No. 65,” 
but the Union soldiers were misinformed 
about a couple of details. The order was 
issued not by Lee, but over the signature 
of Samuel Cooper, Jefferson Davis’ adju- 
tant and inspector general. And since 
many Union soldiers were natives of Ger- 
many, the order was also issued in Ger- 
man, set in the black-letter font then in 
common usage for that language. 

It is easy to understand why Union 
troops might assume that Robert E. Lee 
had issued the order, since in a sense he 
was the Confederacy. More seriously, they 
did not realize that the order promised 
not to send them home, but only to de- 
liver Union deserters to “convenient 
points of the border,’ where in all prob- 
ability they would be shot as deserters. 
There is no known record of a Union de- 
serter being given free passage across the 
Atlantic, nor was it likely that precious 
space on a blockade runner would be al- 
lotted to such a person, but desperate 
times breed desperate hopes. 


clipper Almaz, under the command of 
Rear Admiral S. S. Lesovsky, were tied up 
at North River piers. Then, on Septem- 
ber 28, a second Russian squadron—con- 
sisting of the screw corvettes Bogatyr, 
Kalevala, and Rynda and the clippers 
Abrek and Gaydamak, under Rear Admi- 
ral Andrey Popov—began arriving in San 
Francisco. A rumor quickly spread that 
Tsar Alexander II had decided to lend 
support to the Union cause, in an effort 
to convince Britain and France to with- 
hold support for the Confederacy, a no- 
tion that found some currency even in 
London and Paris. Jubilation spread in 
some circles. Newspapers spoke of a 
“natural” alliance between Alexander, 
who had liberated Russia’s serfs, and Lin- 
coln, who was endeavoring to emancipate 
America’s slaves. So sure was he that this 
meant that the Russians were about to 
lend a hand, that Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles is said to have remarked, 
“God bless the Russians!” 

In some cities gala balls were held for 
the Russians, who did a little cruising up 
and down the coast, and Lincoln even 
received the fleet’s officers at the White 


House. But when asked what the reason 
of the visits was, the Russian minister to 
the United States would only reply that 
the fleet had come “for no unfriendly 
purpose.” 

Nowhere was the reception accorded 
the Russians more elaborate than in New 
York. Indeed, the Russians quickly be- 
came the center of a winter’s worth of 
gala activities. Some of the rhetoric at 
public receptions included toasts to “Lin- 
coln the Emancipator and Alexander the 
Liberator.” Coming after two years of 
wartime austerity, the festivities were so 
frequent and so elaborate as to embar- 
rass their guests of honor. Indeed, some 
of the goings on were such as to inspire a 
number of people to observe that they 
were hardly appropriate to the serious- 
ness of the nation’s plight, insulting to the 
glorious dead, and wholly out of keep- 
ing with republican respectability. Other 
critics protested that it was inappropri- 
ate to offer such hospitality to men whose 
tsar was at that very same time brutally 
suppressing a nationalist uprising in Po- 
land. Perhaps as a way to help overcome 
such comments, the Russian officers do- 
nated $4,760 to buy fuel for the poor of 
the city. 

One of the more amusing of the 
many young Russian officers with the 
fleet in New York, Nikolai Andreyevich 
Rimski-Korsakoy, later became famous in 
another line of work, writing a symphony 
in E flat minor. Equally accomplished, 
though perhaps less entertaining, was 
Baron Nikolai Pavlovich Zass, a chaplain 
with the Pacific Squadron, who later went 
on to become the Orthodox Bishop of 
Alaska and helped create the first alpha- 
bet for the Eskimo tongue. 

The festivities went on until the 
spring of 1864, when the Russians 
steamed off for home, leaving San Fran- 
cisco in April and New York in June. Al- 
though many Americans had waited 
months for something more than vague 
expressions of support for their cause, 
none was ever forthcoming. Only once 
did it seem as if the Russians were about 
to make a concrete commitment. Perhaps 
having indulged in too much cham- 
pagne, at a reception in San Francisco 
Rear Admiral Popov, who later went on 
to design history’s only circular battle- 
ships, gallantly promised to help defend 
the city if Confederate raiders bom- 
barded civilian (continued on page 96) 
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“A Most Horrible National 


The Treatment of Prisoners in the American Civil War 


Very few controversies generated by 
the American Civil War have been as ac- 
rimonious or enduring as those that 
arose over the treatment of prisoners of 
war. The first accusations of cruel and 
barbarous treatment of captives were lev- 
eled soon after the initial prisoners were 
taken, and as the war dragged on, charges 
of incompetence, neglect, and even 
criminal intent on the part of the Union 
and Confederate governments became 
more frequent and venomous. At war’s 
end, the animosity spawned by the mis- 
treatment of prisoners was so deep that 
it continued even after the termination 
of hostilities. A series of carefully staged 
“investigations” by the U.S. Congress and 
War Department into the operation of 
Confederate camps culminated with the 
only execution of a Civil War soldier for 
war crimes, and for the remaining de- 
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cades of the nineteenth century book- 
stores, both North and South, were 
flooded with accounts penned by scores 
of former captives who sought to high- 
light the beastly cruelty of their captors 
while lauding the humane and enlight- 
ened policies that guided the prisoner of 
war policies of their own governments. 
The motive and hyperbole of these 
narratives accepted, the history of Civil 
War prisons was certainly not a happy 
one. In the four years of the American 
Civil War, 409,608 soldiers—one out of 
every seven who served in the Union or 
Confederate armies—became prisoners 
of war, and a great many did not survive 
that experience. Of the 194,743 Yankees 
who were confined in Confederate pris- 
ons, 30,218 died, and of the 214,865 
Rebels who entered Union camps, 25,976 
never left them alive. Historians have cor- 
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rectly attributed the high number of pris- 
oners to the vast scope of the war and 
the close and brutal nature of the fight- 
ing. What they have failed to explain ex- 
plain, however, is why 56,194 of these 
men—one in seven, again—perished at 
the hands of their captors, and the an- 
swer to that question must begin with a 
short review of the development of the 
prison systems of the North and South.! 

Although the Civil War was not the 
first time the nation faced the challenges 
attendant with managing large numbers 
of prisoners, the adequacy of Union and 
Confederate prisoner of war plans in 
1861 might most charitably be charac- 
terized as “limited.” The lessons learned 
in short-term confinements and the op- 
eration of parole and exchange cartels 
during the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
and the Mexican War were often ignored, 


and, even when followed, were insuffi- 
cient to guide the planners, who were 
compelled to establish a sprawling net- 
work of prisons that swiftly filled with 
thousands of captives. Because of this 
inadequate planning, prisoner manage- 
ment was chaotic during the first year of 
the war. Establishment of an exchange 
cartel permitting the immediate release 
of captives on parole was delayed due to 
President Abraham Lincoln’s refusal to 
enter into any formal agreement that 
might have implied a de facto recognition 
of the Confederacy. As a result, the num- 
ber of prisoners retained by each side 
mounted rapidly. Soldiers held by the 
North were confined primarily in expe- 
dient sites such as old forts and unoccu- 
pied military training camps, and be- 
cause few such facilities existed in the 
South, Union prisoners were interned in 
existing jails, vacant warehouses, or hast- 
ily constructed open stockades. 

Both governments quickly realized 
that such arrangements were inadequate, 
and by the fall of 1861 each was taking 
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Above: Reception of Confederate prisoners at the federal prison at Elmira, New York. 
The prison, situated about a mile from Elmira, was entirely enclosed. 


steps to establish an effective system of 
prisoner management. In the North, 
leadership of this initiative fell to Major 
General Montgomery C. Meigs, the quar- 
termaster general of the army, and Meigs, 
fully appreciating the immensity of the 
effort that would be required, appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel William Hoffman to 
the position of commissary general of 
prisoners with primary responsibility for 
directing the Northern system of prisons. 
Southern leaders opted not to appoint a 
single officer to superintend prisoner 
operations, and because the most impor- 
tant Confederate prisons of the first year 
of the war were established in and around 
Richmond, direction of the system fell by 
default to General John H. Winder, the 
provost marshal of the city. Both 
Hoffman and Winder initiated policies 
intended to enhance and extend their 
degree of control over the existing pris- 
ons and speed the establishment of ad- 
ditional facilities, but new arrivals in the 
camps far outpaced these efforts. Reports 
from prison commanders and medical 


inspectors confirmed that overcrowding, 
exposure, inadequate medical care, and 
shortages of rations and basic supplies 
were exacting a terrible toll in the camps, 
and as the pages of newspapers and 
magazines filled with lurid descriptions 
of helpless prisoners suffering under hei- 
nous keepers, public pressure for repa- 
triation rose in both the North and the 
South.? 

Relief finally came in July 1862 when 
the Union and Confederate governments 
signed the Dix-Hill cartel mandating the 
swift and complete exchange of all pris- 
oners. Most were rapidly repatriated, and 
soldiers captured while the cartel was in 
operation were promptly released on pa- 
role. The number of prisoners in North- 
ern and Southern camps dropped to a 
manageable level, and conditions in all 
installations improved dramatically. 

This respite proved brief, however. 
Both governments began to violate the 
terms of the cartel almost immediately, 
and in July 1863 U.S. Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton ordered that the 
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agreement be modified to allow man- 
for-man exchanges only. By Stanton’s 
order, immediate paroles on the battle- 
field were also discontinued, and the pa- 
role of “excess” prisoners beyond the 
number actually held by each side was 
prohibited. The Confederacy refused to 
accept Stanton’s modifications, and by 
the fall of 1863 general exchanges had 
ceased.? 

It was also at this point that those 
charged with the direction of the two sys- 
tems began to adopt increasingly harsher 
attitudes toward the treatment of pris- 
oners. In the North, Stanton used alle- 
gations that Union prisoners were being 
mistreated to justify successive rounds of 
retaliation against Confederate prison- 
ers. The secretary authorized reductions 
in the quantity and quality of rations is- 
sued to starving Confederate prisoners 
and slashed the medical care available in 
prisons where diseases such as scurvy 
and smallpox were killing hundreds of 
men each day. In the South, Secretary of 
War James Seddon transferred respon- 
sibility for provisioning Union captives 
to Commissary General of Subsistence 
Lucius B. Northrop, an obstreperous and 
pitiless officer who had repeatedly dem- 
onstrated his opposition to supplying 
food to prisoners at the rate required by 
Confederate army regulations. In spite 
of protests from Confederate medical in- 
spectors and camp commanders, 
Northrop’s orders first reduced and then 
completely terminated ration deliveries 
to the Southern camps. By January 1864 
hundreds were dying each day in the 
sprawling complex networks of Union 
and Confederate prisons, and in an ef- 
fort to relieve the desperate overcrowd- 
ing both sides opened even more facili- 
ties. Rather than alleviating the crisis, 
however, the prisons hastily established 
in 1864 would prove to be the most le- 
thal of the war. In dozens of reports, 
camp commanders and medical inspec- 
tors alerted their superiors in Washing- 
ton and Richmond to the alarming rates 
of sickness and death among captives, 
but neither government took decisive ac- 
tion to reverse this appalling trend. By 
August 1864 conditions in Confederate 
camps had become so desperate that the 
Davis administration was compelled to 
agree to Stanton’s revision of the terms 
of the cartel, but hopes that this conces- 
sion would stem the suffering and dying 
were dashed when General Ulysses S. 


Grant prohibited the resumption of gen- 
eral exchanges. 

With exchanges terminated, the 
camps became more overcrowded than 
ever, and it was during this period that 
conditions in all the prisons reached their 
nadir. In Southern pens such as Ander- 
sonville, Cahaba, Florence, and Danville, 
the strains produced by overcrowding 
were compounded by neglect and poor 
administration, and in Northern instal- 
lations like Camp Douglas, Elmira, Camp 
Chase, and Rock Island, the suffering of 
prisoners was heightened as each of the 
successive rounds of ration reductions 
ordered by Stanton was applied. Freedom 
for most soldiers captured during this 
period came only in the closing months 
of the war. 
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had resulted from factors beyond the 
control of the belligerents. Neither the 
North nor the South, they insisted, was 
guilty of systematically or intentionally 
mistreating prisoners. 

Sadly, such conclusions are not sup- 
ported by the facts. Overwhelming evi- 
dence confirms that although difficulties 
such as organizational incompetence, in- 
experience, and chronic shortages of es- 
sential resources certainly contributed to 
the horrors in the camps, these factors 
pale to insignificance when compared to 
the devastation wrought by Union and 
Confederate leaders who knew full well 
the horrific toll of misery and death their 
decisions and actions would exact in the 
camps. The most telling evidence in sup- 
port of this assertion is found in the offi- 
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In January 1876 Maine congressman James G. Blaine (left) contended that former Confederate president 
Jefferson Davis (center) had done nothing to mitigate the plight of “35,000 poor, helpless, naked, starving, 
sickened, dying men” held at Andersonville. Representative Benjamin Hill (right) of Georgia countered that 
Davis had not known about the suffering of Union captives at that or any other Southern camp. The Hill- 
Blaine debate was tremendously important, for it spurred Davis and other Confederate leaders to compose 
their own versions of the history of prisons and prisoner treatment during the war. 


The justifications and rationaliza- 
tions regarding prisoner of war manage- 
ment commenced long before the guns 
went silent at Appomattox. Both the 
North and the South insisted that the 
prisoner of war system they had estab- 
lished guaranteed humane conditions in 
the camps under their control, and both 
charged that the system of the enemy had 
been deliberately designed and operated 
to ensure that if prisoners survived at all, 
they would return home physically and 
mentally broken. 

By the early years of the twentieth 
century, however, a spirit of national rec- 
onciliation had combined with the pas- 
sage of time to soften this debate and, in 
the main, historians documenting the 
prisoner of war experience adopted this 
mood. These scholars argued that the loss 
of life in the camps, while indeed terrible, 
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cial and personal correspondence of the 
national leaders who devised the prisoner 
of war policies and directed the opera- 
tions in the prisons. In these documents 
those men “speak for themselves,” and 
what emerges is a chilling chronicle of 
military and civilian leaders who increas- 
ingly came to regard the prisoners they 
held not as men, but as mere pawns to be 
used and then callously discarded in pur- 
suit of national objectives. 

Both the belligerents deliberately 
and systematically mistreated the captives 
they held, and the depth of their guilt was 
such that even before the fighting ended 
each was furiously constructing elaborate 
explanations and justifications of their 
actions. As the victor, the Union compiled 
“official histories” of the prisons that con- 
sistently portrayed the federal system as 
efficient and humane while casting the 
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Confederate installations as death camps 
where helpless Union boys were system- 
atically tortured, starved, and murdered 
by their maniacal keepers. For over a de- 
cade after the war ended, Republicans 
continued to “wave the bloody shirt” in 
order to vilify Southerners and limit the 
growth and impact of the Democratic 
Party in the North.‘ 

In the South, defeat neither delayed 
nor diminished the weaving of an intri- 
cate tapestry of rationalization, half- 
truths, and outright lies to justify the ac- 
tions of the Confederate government. 
The authors of this Southern defense did 
their work well, and their creation has 
become one of the most important and 
enduring components of the “Myth of 
the Lost Cause.” 
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The Confederacy’s initial official re- 
sponse to allegations of prisoner mis- 
treatment had been presented in a war- 
time report issued by the Confederate 
Congress on March 3, 1865, but the most 
comprehensive defense of its record ap- 
peared eleven years later. As former Con- 
federates returned to Congress, they took 
up the fight to refute Republican charges, 
and the heated confrontations that re- 
sulted came to a boil during debate over 


the Amnesty Bill of 1876. The bill pro- 
posed the return of full political rights 
to those civilian and military leaders who 
had held high office in the Confederacy. 
Passage of the legislation seemed assured, 
but in January 1876 Maine Congressman 
and presidential aspirant James G. Blaine 
proposed an amendment calling for the 
continued exclusion of Jefferson Davis. 
The former Confederate president, 
Blaine charged, had been “the author, 
knowingly, deliberately, guiltily and will- 
fully, of the gigantic murders and crimes 
of Andersonville,” and although Davis 
had been “thoroughly informed as to the 
condition of affairs” at the prison, Blaine 
contended he had done nothing to miti- 
gate the plight of “35,000 poor, helpless, 
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naked, starving, sickened, dying men. 


Rising to defend both Davis and the 
Confederacy, Representative Benjamin 
Hill of Georgia countered that the former 
president did not know of the conditions 
at Andersonville and that the suffering of 
Union captives at that or any other 
Southern camp was attributable prima- 
rily to the North’s refusal to agree to a 
general exchange.° 

Ironically, Blaine’s exertions in de- 
nying Davis the full rights of citizenship 
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Union captives in the prison at Andersonville, photographed on August 17, 1864. 


were unnecessary. The former president 
vowed that he would never seek or ac- 
cept amnesty, and he never did. Never- 
theless, the Hill-Blaine debate was tre- 
mendously important, for it spurred 
Davis and other Confederate leaders to 
compose their own versions of the his- 
tory of prisons and prisoner treatment 
during the war, and it is these contrast- 
ing accounts—one Northern and one 
Southern—that have decisively shaped 
the American national history and 
memory of Civil War prisons.’ 

The lead in the defense of Confed- 
erate policies and actions was assumed 
by the Southern Historical Society, an as- 
sociation composed largely of former 
Confederate officers dedicated to further- 
ing a decidedly Southern interpretation 


of the history of the war. In an effort to 
counter the accusations leveled by Blaine, 
the society devoted two full issues of its 
initial volume of the Southern Historical 
Society Papers to the question of the treat- 
ment of prisoners. The two articles, ed- 
ited by Reverend J. William Jones, a 
former general officer and the society’s 
secretary, were intended to “prove, before 
any fair tribunal,” six “points” in defense 
of the Confederacy, and in the “proof” 
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Jones offered can be found the essence 
of the argument that defenders of the 
Confederate prisoner of war system have 
employed from that day to this.® 

In his first point, Jones asserted that 
“the Confederate authorities always or- 
dered the kind treatment of prisoners of 
war, and if there were individual cases of 
cruel treatment it was in violation of 
positive orders.” In support of this claim, 
Jones offered a review of the May 21, 
1861, congressional statute mandating 
the “safe custody and sustenance” of cap- 
tives and solicited the “testimony of lead- 
ing Confederates” including President 
Davis, General Robert E. Lee, and the 
Confederacy’s agent of prisoner ex- 
change, Robert Ould, who, quite predict- 
ably, insisted that they had no knowledge 
of any cruelties committed toward Yan- 
kee prisoners.” 

Such protestations notwithstanding, 
the record reveals that the Confederacy 
was guilty of numerous acts that would 
qualify as “cruel” under any acceptable 
definition of the term. Captain George 
Alexander, the commander of the noto- 
rious Castle Thunder prison in Rich- 
mond, routinely subjected prisoners to 
beatings, thumb hangings, and other 
forms of torture, for example, and by the 
fall of 1863 the violations had become so 
commonplace that the Confederate Con- 
gress was compelled to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate Alexander’s com- 
mand. For an entire month Yankee and 
Confederate inmates, prison guards, and 
even detectives from General John 
Winder’s own staff presented chilling tes- 
timony detailing the brutal treatment 
that had become standard procedure in 
the facility. Although the committee’s 
majority report exonerated Alexander, 
evidence to the contrary was so over- 
whelming that two members, including 
the chairman, felt compelled to issue a 
minority report condemning the “barba- 
rous and cruel” punishments authorized 
by Alexander and recommending that 
both he and Winder be removed from 
their posts. Nor could any reasonable 
examination of the cold-blooded mur- 
der of captured black soldiers at Fort Pil- 
low in 1863 fail to conclude that the per- 
petrators were guilty of the most extreme 
form of cruelty imaginable.'® 

But instances of Confederate cruelty 
to prisoners were not confined to such 
well-known examples as these. Equally 
cruel, for example, was the decision of 
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Secretary of War Seddon and Adjutant 
and Inspector General Samuel Cooper 
to continue the shipment of prisoners to 
Andersonville in spite of the passionate 
entreaties of camp commanders who in- 
sisted that additional shipments would 
result in the deaths of thousands of cap- 
tives in the prison. Nor can there be any 
question of the cruelty inherent in the 
War Department’s refusal to institute 
and enforce even the most rudimentary 
standards of cleanliness and field sani- 
tation in the camps of the Confederacy. 
More important than the relative cruelty 
of these and other such actions and poli- 
cies, however, was that they were not per- 
petrated “in violation of positive orders.” 
Contrary to Jones’ assertions, they were 
directed with the full knowledge and 
support of leaders at the highest echelons 
of the Confederate government.'! 

In his second point, Jones turned to 


| refuting specific charges, and the first of 


these was that the South had failed to 
provide its prisoners with sufficient ra- 
tions. Before he could launch his rebut- 
tal, however, he was first 
forced to amend the dec- 
larations of those who 
had earlier sought to de- 
fend the Southern record 
on this subject. In its 


Right: A photograph of Union 
soldiers in the courtyard at 
Castle Thunder prison, 
Richmond, Virginia, taken 
circa April 1865. 

Below: An exterior view of the 
prison. 
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Confederate Congress had insisted that 
“the evidence proves that the rations 
furnished to prisoners of war... have 
been never less than those furnished to 
the Confederate soldiers who guarded 
them, and have at some seasons been 
larger in quantity and better in quality 
than those furnished Confederate 
troops in the field.”!* By 1876, however, 
this fiction could no longer be main- 
tained. By that date, reams of official 
Confederate correspondence detailing 
ration shortages and scores of “starva- 
tion narratives” penned by Union pris- 
oners had obviously rendered such 
claims untenable, but Jones retreated no 
further than required. “The orders,” he 
maintained, “were to give prisoners the 
same rations that our own soldiers re- 
ceived, and if rations were scarce and of 
inferior quality, it was through no fault 
of the Confederacy.” 

In his own memoirs, Jefferson 
Davis adopted and expanded upon this 
explanation, contending that Confeder- 
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ate leaders “did the best we could do for 
those whom the fortune of war placed at 
our mercy.” Any shortages of rations, 
Davis maintained, were due to the dep- 
redations of the Yankees, who “devastated 
our fields, destroyed our crops, broke up 
our railroads, and thus interrupted our 
means of transportation, and reduced 
our people, our armies, and consequently 
their soldiers, who were our prisoners, 
all alike, to the most straitened condi- 
tion for food.”* 

As James M. McPherson writes in his 
critically acclaimed Battle Cry of Freedom, 
most historians have fully accepted this 
justification for the Confederacy’s failure 
to provide adequate subsistence for its 
prisoners. Scholars of today, he notes, 
“concur with contemporary opinions... 
that a deficiency of resources and the de- 
terioration of the Southern economy 
were mainly responsible for the suffer- 
ings of Union prisoners. The South could 
not feed its own soldiers and civilians; 
how could it feed enemy prisoners?”!° 
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the effects of starvation was highest, the 
Confederate commissary department 
continued to collect vast quantities of 
food, which it then stockpiled in depots 
across the South. Commissary General of 
Subsistence Northrop demonstrated this 
ability to amass tons of food on very short 
notice when he cached half a million ra- 
tions of bread and almost a million ra- 
tions of meat at Beaver Dam Station for 
Lee in May 1864, and Northrop’s accom- 
plishments were eclipsed by the near- 
miraculous feats of his successor, Gen- 
eral Isaac M. St. John. 

The tons of food collected by St. 
John and his commissary officers were 
stockpiled in locations that had been 
serving as ration depots since the early 
months of the war.'° Confederate com- 
missary reports indicate that as of April 
1, 1865, there were over 300,000 rations 
of bread and an equal number of rations 
of meat stored in Richmond. Farther to 
the west, a depot in Danville contained 
1,500,000 rations of meat and 500,000 
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Left to right: Commissary General of Subsistence Lucius B. Northrop, an obstreperous and pitiless officer; 
Northrop’s successor, General Isaac M. St. John; and Secretary of the Navy Stephen Mallory, who by 1864 
had stockpiled between four and eight months’ supply of all key commodities at every naval base in the 


Confederacy. 


Justifications such as those offered 
by Jones and Davis, of course, rest on the 
assumption that had food had been avail- 
able, it would have been provided to the 
prisoners. The critical question, then, 
becomes whether food was obtainable. 
Were Confederate stocks of food ex- 
hausted by 1864? 

The answer is no. Food was available 
throughout the South during the final 
eighteen months of the war, and to ob- 
tain ample evidence supporting this as- 
sessment, one need search no farther than 
the official records of the Confederate 
government. These documents reveal 
that in 1864 and 1865, the years when the 
number of Union prisoners dying from 


rations of bread, and a similar facility in 
Lynchburg held another 180,000 rations 
of the same items. Commissary ware- 
houses in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
contained 1,500,000 rations of meat and 
bread, but by far the largest stockpile of 
food was located at Salisbury. The size of 
this cache had been boosted by the addi- 
tion of food transferred from warehouses 
in Columbia, South Carolina, and its as- 
tounding dimensions were revealed when 
Union general George Stoneman’s cav- 
alry captured the town on April 12, 1865. 
Federal officers who reviewed the Con- 
federate inventory sheets and inspected 
the warehouses where the goods were 
stored reported that they contained 
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100,000 bushels of corn, 60,000 pounds 
of bacon, 100,000 pounds of salt, 20,000 
pounds of sugar, 27,000 pounds of rice, 
50,000 pounds of wheat, 30,000 pounds 
of corn meal, and 100,000 pounds of 
flour!'? 

Nor were the ration depots main- 
tained by the War Department the only 
locations where immense stocks of food 
had been stored. Other government 
agencies, such as the Nitre Bureau and 
the Navy Department, also maintained 
substantial reserves of food and clothing. 
By 1864, for example, Secretary of the 
Navy Stephen Mallory and his officers 
had stockpiled between four and eight 
months’ supply of all key commodities 
at every naval base in the Confederacy, 
and even larger accumulations of the 
same items were available for issue from 
the navy’s main supply depots in Char- 
lotte, Montgomery, Charleston, and Au- 
gusta.'* 

The fact that so much food was avail- 
able at these sites substantially weakens 
the argument that Union prisoners went 
hungry because there was no food to is- 
sue them. The case against those who di- 
rected the Confederate system of prisons 
is rendered infinitely more damning, 
however, by the fact that without excep- 
tion these vast quantities of food were 
stockpiled within or closely adjacent to 
the same cities and towns that also con- 
tained the South’s major prisons. When 
considered from a national security 
standpoint, the decision to co-locate the 
two made perfect sense. Ideally, ration de- 
pots should be placed in areas secure 
from enemy action yet easily accessible 
by rail and roads, and these were the same 
characteristics that determined locations 
for prisons. Those seeking to explain why 
Confederate leaders allowed Union pris- 
oners to starve when rations were so 
readily available might contend that these 
rations were not issued to prisoners be- 
cause they were earmarked to supply to 
rebel armies in the field. Such may have 
been the case, but that is a very different 
argument from one that maintains that 
Union prisoners starved because the 
Confederate government had no food to 
issue them. 

The provision of adequate rations to 
Union captives was never a high priority 
for Northrop, a fact he made abundantly 
clear from the instant he was assigned the 
responsibility for subsisting the prison- 
ers. In the same meeting in which this 
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assignment was finalized, Northrop 
sought and obtained Seddon’s permis- 
sion to reduce the quantity and quality 
of rations provided prisoners should 
such become “necessary,” and the secre- 
tary also agreed that the conditions de- 
termining that “necessity” would be set 
by Northrop himself.!” 

In postwar defenses of their actions, 
Seddon, Davis, and other senior Confed- 
erate leaders often insisted that in the last 
year of the war Southern soldiers suffered 
as much from hunger as did the Yankees 
held prisoner. Years ago historian Bell 1. 
Wiley documented Johnny Reb’s famil- 
iarity with short rations, and no one fa- 
miliar with conditions in the Southern 
trenches around Petersburg can doubt 
that “Lee’s Miserables” were perpetually 
hungry during the last months of the 
war.”” 

But, while they were underfed, they 
were not dying by the score from the ef- 
fects of starvation as were prisoners at 
Danville, Salisbury, Florence, Millen, and 
other camps during those same months. 
Nor did the prisoners have the option of 
obtaining rations from another source. 
The Southern soldier was an accom- 
plished forager, not above raiding the 
orchards or hen houses of nearby farm- 
ers, and he often received food from 
home or from sympathetic civilians re- 
siding in the areas where he was serving. 
The prisoner, of course, had no such ac- 
cess to supplemental food sources. Only 
a very few camps allowed those captives 
fortunate enough to have money to make 
purchases from sutlers or local mer- 
chants, but even where such options were 
available, they were not sufficient to sus- 
tain health and life.?! 

Food, then, was clearly available, so 
perhaps the problem, as Jefferson Davis 
often maintained, was that the enemy had 
“broken up” the Confederate railroad 
system, interrupting the means by which 
rations might have been transported to 
the prisons. As Robert C. Black demon- 
strated in his seminal study, the Confed- 
erate railroad network, never a robust or 
particularly efficient system, was indeed 
progressively degraded by overuse, Yan- 
kee assaults, and the parochial demands 
of states-rights governors throughout the 
war.”* That said, there is also ample evi- 
dence that Southern railroads never lost 
the capacity to support adequate deliv- 
eries of food and other needed supplies 
to the prisons had authorities in Rich- 
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mond ordered such shipments. Studies 
by logistical historian James Doster, for 
example, demonstrate that military and 
civilian transportation managers in the 
South were exceptionally adept at repair- 
ing damaged roads, and in his landmark 
study of Confederate supply, Richard 
Goff argues that the condition of the 
Southern rail net in the spring of 1864 
was “by no means desperate, for the trains 
continued to distribute both war mate- 
rials and civilian goods around the coun- 
try and into Virginia.” 

And these same trains also contin- 
ued to distribute prisoners. Thousands 
of Yankees were transferred from Rich- 
mond and Danville to Andersonville by 
train in the spring of 1864, and when 
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Seddon ordered Andersonville emptied 
in September, the men who had been 
confined there were shipped—once more 
by rail—back to Virginia, to other pris- 
ons in Georgia, and to camps in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Alabama. 
In fact, the wholesale movement of cap- 
tives by rail throughout the South con- 
tinued right through the resumption of 
prisoner exchanges in February 1865. 
The rail lines that transported these thou- 
sands of captives from prison to prison 
passed through the richest agricultural 
regions of the Confederacy, and the in- 
escapable fact is that the trains that bore 
this unending stream of men to the 
camps could just as easily have delivered 
rations and supplies. 


Federal prisoners of war faced a myriad of hardships in Confederate pens. Above: Doctors examine a 
sickly Union soldier shortly after his return home from captivity. 
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Nor were railroads the only means 
that might have been employed to trans- 
port food to the prisons. Confederate lo- 
gistical planners had repeatedly demon- 
strated their ability to move huge 
volumes of supplies by wagon early in the 
war, and in the final nine months of the 
war they elevated this skill to a fine art 
when rail traffic was interdicted during 
the siege of Petersburg. In the case of the 
prisons at Richmond, Danville, Salisbury, 
and the other locations where camps and 
supply depots were co-located, of course, 
no railroads or roads of any sort would 
have been necessary to feed the prison- 
ers. All that would have been required was 
a decision to allocate some portion of the 
tons of stockpiled food to feed men who 
were starving, but this was a decision that 
neither Davis nor any of his lieutenants 
chose to make.” 


this argument, “suffered and died be- 
cause their captors were unable to rec- 
ognize and solve the organizational 
problems that confronted them.” Nor- 
throp biographer Thomas R. Hay agrees. 
While admitting that “food in quantity 
was available in depots in North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and elsewhere,” 
during the last year of the war, Hay con- 
tends that the commissary department 
was never able to solve “the problem of 
getting it to Richmond and Lee’s 
troops....”25 

Although there were clearly “prob- 
lems” in transporting rations to the Con- 
federate armies, the simple fact that there 
was no mass starvation in Southern regi- 
ments confirms that Romanek and Hay 
overstate their case. Obviously, the men 
who directed the Confederate commis- 
sary and quartermaster departments 
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facilities in which Southern soldiers were 
treated, and all shortages of supplies 
within them could be attributed to the 
fact that federal authorities had declared 
such items “contraband of war” and “re- 
fused to accept the Confederate offer to 
allow Union surgeons to come to the 
prisons with supplies of medicines and 
stores.””° This is also the justification ad- 
vanced by Varina Davis in her post-war 
apologia of her husband’s administra- 
tion, but in this assertion, Jones was be- 
ing considerably less than honest. While 
it was true that prisoners and Rebel sol- 
diers alike suffered because of Yankee 
contraband declarations, Jones’ claim 
that the standards of operation for prison 
hospitals and those established to treat 
Confederate soldiers were equal is pure 
nonsense. Medical care for Union pris- 
oners in the South had been shabby since 
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The prison camp at Millen, Georgia (above), like those at Andersonville and Florence, had no hospital facility. 
Thousands of Union prisoners died in these pens as a result. 


A final justification often heard for 
the failure to adequately provision the 
Southern camps is that the leaders of the 
nascent Confederate nation simply did 
not possess the organizational ability to 
efficiently staff, administer, and supply 
the complex of prisons they established. 
“The prisoners at Andersonville,” histo- 
rian and organizational theorist Carl L. 
Romanek contends in one example of 


managed to overcome the daunting chal- 
lenges inherent in supplying large armies 
on the move, and, had they wished, they 
could have done the same for the pris- 
ons. 

The third point in Reverend Jones’ 
response addressed the issue of medical 
care afforded Union prisoners. Confed- 
erate prison hospitals, he contended, were 
“put on the same footing precisely” as the 


First Manassas, and as the war dragged 
on, it sunk to a level that can be described 
only as disgraceful. 

In the Richmond complex, the cen- 
tral problem was overcrowding in the 
wards. While Yankee patients may have 
been administered the same medicines as 
their Southern counterparts, they were 
afforded less than half the hospital space 
per man, and the result was devastating. 
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In a typical report submitted on March 
14, 1864, inspectors T.G. Richardson of 
the Medical Department and Colonel 
George W. Brent of Cooper’s staff noted 
that although the combined capacity of 
the capital’s three prison hospitals was 
only five hundred patients, just over 
eleven hundred were crowded into the 
buildings on the day of the inspection. 
“The wards,” the officers wrote angrily, 
“contain therefore more than twice the 
number prescribed by orders, and such 
is the crowded condition that in some 
instances, two patients were found on a 
single bunk.” At the time the officers in- 
spected the prison, sick and wounded 
Yankees were dying at the rate of twenty- 
six per day, and the ratio of deaths per 
one thousand patients hospitalized had 
rocketed to 244. And there was no end to 
the horror in sight. “The ratio,” Brent and 
Richardson warned, “is rapidly increas- 
ing, and compared with that of the Hos- 
pitals of our own sick and wounded, the 
mortality in which for the same period 
did not in any case exceed 20 per 1000...is 
truly frightful.”?” 

In other Southern camps, of course, 
conditions for the sick and wounded were 
much, much worse. Thousands of Union 
boys died at Andersonville, Florence, and 
Millen because Confederate officials had 
decided that these wretched pens would 
have no hospitals at all, and at Salisbury 
a prisoner who viewed the hospital re- 
corded that “very little medicine” was 
provided, and that the facility was so 
overcrowded that the sick were laid in 
“tightly packed rows .. . on the damp- 
ness and filthiness of the dirt floor....”?8 
At Danville guards conceded that the 
drinking water supplied for the sick was 
so polluted that it stank, and the sur- 
geons’ failure to remove smallpox cases 
from wards crowded with non-infected 
patients quickly transformed the prison 
hospital into a charnel house. So much, 
then, for Jones’ contention that the stan- 
dards of medical care applied in hospi- 
tals treating Union prisoners were the 
same as those provided in hospitals that 
cared for Confederate soldiers. 

In his fourth point, Jones tendered 
his own explanation for the stunning 
number of prisoner deaths in Southern 
camps, and the excuse he offered was rap- 
idly adopted as a staple in the rebuttals 
that would be issued by Confederate 
apologists in the future. The “great mor- 
tality among the prisoners,” he insisted, 


“arose from epidemics and chronic dis- 
eases which our surgeons had not the 
means of preventing or arresting,” and as 
a “strong proof” of this claim, he asserted 
that “nearly as large a proportion of the 
Confederate guard at Andersonville died 


as of the prisoners themselves.””° 
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disease flourished. Why, for example, did 
those who commanded the prisons not 
insist that basic standards of field sanita- 
tion be maintained and that the camps 
be properly policed? As historian Stewart 
Brooks writes in his study of Civil War 
medicine, the connection between sani- 
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View of Richmond, Virginia, from the prison camp at Belle Isle on the James River. 


This claim, like most made by Jones, 
contained a grain of truth. The efforts of 
Confederate physicians to combat sick- 
ness in the camps were indeed impeded 
by the chronic scarcity of hospital sup- 
plies. In the last months that Salisbury 
prison was operational, for example, a 
visiting Southern clergyman character- 
ized the supplies available in the prison 
hospital as “meager and irregular.” As was 
the case with rations, however, the ab- 
sence of adequate quantities of medi- 
cines, blankets, and serviceable replace- 
ment clothing in the camps was not 
because these items were unavailable. 
When Stoneman’s troopers burned the 
Salisbury depot in April 1865, their com- 
mander recorded that among the items 
he ordered put to the torch were “100,000 
suits of ... clothing, 250,000 army blan- 
kets .. . and medical supplies, valued by 
the rebel medical director at $100,000 in 
gold.”*° 

Further, even if one accepts that 
quantities of medicines and hospital 
stores were constrained, this in no way 
explains why those who directed the 
Southern system of prisons tolerated and, 
in many instances, actually created the 
conditions under which this sickness and 
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tation and disease was well known in 
both armies. The link between prolonged 
exposure to the elements and the onset 
of deadly pulmonary diseases was equally 
well understood, and the relationship 
between health and nutrition was con- 
sidered by physicians of the era to be so 
important, Brooks notes, that “most ill- 
ness was looked upon as being directly 
or indirectly tied up with . . . ’scorbutic 
diathesis, a fancy bit of Civil War nomen- 
clature applied to scurvy or malnutri- 
tion.”*! 

There was, however, little effort to 
maintain even the most rudimentary 
standards of cleanliness in Southern 
camps, and diarrhea, dysentery, and ty- 
phoid fever, all diseases contracted as a 
consequence of poor field sanitation, cut 
men down by the thousands. Because 
Belle Isle, Andersonville, Millen, Florence, 
and other Confederate camps afforded 
captives little or no shelter from the ele- 
ments, prisoners fortunate enough to 
avoid death from these fluxes and fevers 
were easy targets for pneumonia in the 
winter and heat injuries in the broiling 
Southern summers. Finally, the perpetual 
overcrowding in Confederate camps led 
to frequent outbreaks of deadly eruptive 
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fevers such as smallpox, measles, scarlet 
fever, and erysipelas, and the failure to 
provide competent care or basic isolation 
measures insured that when these epi- 
demics struck they were exceptionally 
virulent and long-lived. 


of the Confederacy 


assertion were true. But it is not. In no 
Southern prison did guards sicken and 
die at the same appalling rate as prison- 
ers. At Andersonville, the percentage of 
deaths among captives was almost six 
times greater than that experienced by 


Generals in Gray 


Robert Ould (left), the Confederacy’s agent of prisoner exchange, claimed to have no knowledge of any 
cruelties committed toward Yankee prisoners, while Secretary of War James Seddon (center) and Adjutant 
and Inspector General Samuel Cooper (right) continued the shipment of Union prisoners to Andersonville 
in spite of the passionate entreaties of camp commanders who insisted that additional shipments would 
result in the deaths of thousands of captives in the prison. 


Even with an ample supply of medi- 
cines, the relief Confederate physicians 
could have provided prisoners would 
have been severely constrained unless the 
conditions that were causing or exacer- 
bating the illnesses were improved. The 
diseases that ravaged the camps were all 
killers, and as histories of mid-nine- 
teenth-century medical care attest, con- 
temporary drug therapies could do little 
once the illnesses had taken hold. Much 
could have been accomplished, however, 
had leaders in the Davis administration 
and the War Department insisted upon 
measures to upgrade sanitation, reduce 
overcrowding, and improve the diet of 
the prisoners. These improvements could 
have been undertaken regardless of the 
Yankee blockade or contraband decrees, 
but they were not. 

Jones’ assertion that mortality 
among prisoners was no greater than 
that experienced by the guards at the 
camps is another mantra often intoned 
by Confederate apologists. The claim, 
most often applied in defense of con- 
ditions at Andersonville, was intended 
to supply additional proof that prison- 
ers were not treated cruelly, and that 
the water, food, and medical care they 
were provided were the same as that 
furnished the guards. 

The proposition that guards were 
dying at a rate equal to that of prison- 
ers—especially in a hellhole like Ander- 


sonville—would indeed give pause if the | 


guards. Comparisons of the causes of 
deaths among prisoners and guards at 
Andersonville are equally revealing. The 
most comprehensive and detailed exami- 
nation undertaken by the Confederate 
medical department was the “pathologi- 
cal investigation” conducted by Surgeon 
Joseph Jones in September 1864. The 
chief cause of death among guards, Jones’ 
research indicated, was typhoid and the 
other communicable diseases common 
in Civil War armies. This same investiga- 
tion, however, records that the greatest 
killers among the prisoners were “diar- 
rhea, dysentery, scurvy and hospital gan- 
grene.” The gangrene derived from inad- 
equate medical care and, as Jones 
concluded, the deaths from diarrhea, dys- 
entery, and scurvy were direct results of 
“the long continued use of salt meat, and 
of coarse, unbolted corn bread, and im- 
properly cooked food, and . . . the foul 
emanations from the all-abounding filth 
and excrements.” Had the guards at 
Andersonville been issued the same de- 
ficient diet, subjected to the same inad- 
equate medical care, and forced to live in 
the same unspeakable filth as the pris- 
oners, the causes of death among the two 
groups would indeed have been the same, 
and the fact that they were not explodes 
the myth that Union prisoners and their 
Confederate guards lived under the same 
conditions.” 

Jones’ final points were actually a 
pair of accusations that have under- 
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pinned virtually all defenses of the 
South’s treatment of prisoners. The first 
was that although Confederate captives 
were confined in “a land flowing with 
plenty,’ they were “famished with hun- 
ger” and treated in prison hospitals that 
were so far below the standards of Union 
army hospitals that Southern prisoners 
“died by thousands from causes which 
the Federal authorities could have pre- 
vented.” In his second accusation, Jones 
charged that in the last analysis, the 
blame for the misery and death among 
Yankee prisoners lay with the Yankees 
themselves. “The real cause of the suf- 
fering on both sides was the stopping of 
the exchange of prisoners,’ he main- 
tained, “and for this the Federal authori- 
ties alone were responsible. The Confed- 
erates kept the cartel in good faith. It was 
e733 

To support his contention that the 
North alone was responsible for the ter- 
mination of exchanges, Jones offered the 
personal reminiscences of Davis and 
other Confederate political leaders and 
dozens of pages of official wartime cor- 
respondence between Ould and North- 
ern agents of exchange. Notably absent 
in all this “evidence,” however, is any ac- 
knowledgment that Confederate leaders 
also repeatedly violated the terms of the 
cartel. They refused to exchange black 
soldiers, for instance, and on numerous 
occasions Ould illegally returned South- 
ern parolees to full duty. These and other 
such questions were dismissed with but 
a few sentences and the contention that 
they “ought never to have interrupted the 


| general exchange.”*! The history of Con- 


federate prisons would certainly have 
been brighter had the South been re- 
quired to care only for hundreds, rather 
than thousands, of prisoners during the 
last years of the war. Such was not the 
case, however, so yet again the question 
is reduced to why the Confederacy did 
not do more to improve conditions as 
they actually existed. 

Those conditions did not exist be- 
cause Confederate leaders had no food, 
clothing, or medical supplies they might 
have issued the prisoners, and they were 
not the inevitable consequences of bro- 
ken railroads or bureaucratic bungling. 
Additional rations and supplies were 
available, and the railroads over which 
these goods might have been shipped re- 
mained in service until the end of the war. 
The same men who oversaw the trans- 
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port of supplies to depots throughout 
the South could just as easily have moved 
those goods to the prisons. In the end, 
the fundamental reason for the horrible 
state of the camps was that although they 
knew that hundreds of men were dying 
daily from the effects of starvation, ex- 
posure, and disease, the senior leaders in 
the Confederate government declined to 
make decisions and initiate actions that 
would have significantly improved the 
conditions under which the prisoners 
were held. 

There is no doubt that the horrors 
of the camps were well known at the 
highest levels of the Confederate War 
Department. When the war began, these 
officials had been caught unaware by the 
demands of caring for thousands of pris- 
oners, and only implementation of ex- 
change under the Dix-Hill Cartel pre- 
vented a catastrophe in the camps in 
1862. After these exchanges were termi- 
nated in the summer of 1863, Winder, 
then serving as the provost marshal of 
Richmond, went to extraordinary 


lengths to keep both Secretary of War | 


Seddon and Adjutant and Inspector 


General Cooper informed of the steadily | 


worsening situation in the expanding 
Confederate prison system. Repeatedly, 
he pleaded for additional food and sup- 
plies as well as for additional guards so 
that he could open new camps and re- 
duce the overcrowding in existing pris- 
ons. Time and again he petitioned for the 
appointment of a commissary general of 
prisoners with the authority to unsnarl 
the tangled lines of control and operate 
the Confederate system of prisons more 
efficiently. These appeals came to naught. 
Rather than heeding Winder’s warnings 
and setting in place the measures that 
might have mitigated the impending di- 
saster in the prisons, Seddon answered 
Winder’s concerns by assigning respon- 
sibility for feeding the prisoners to sub- 
sistence chief Lucius Northrop, a queru- 
lous, parsimonious officer with a 
well-documented history of antipathy 
toward feeding captives. 

In July 1864 Seddon and Cooper 
transferred the nettlesome Winder out 
of Richmond to take command at 


Andersonville, and on the same day he | 


arrived he telegraphed his superiors to 
request that the camp be closed forth- 
with and the prisoners transferred. At 
Cooper’s instruction, however, ship- 
ments of captives continued, and al- 
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though Winder did what he could to im- 
prove conditions at the camp, his re- 
quests for tools and equipment to sup- 
ply shelter and enhance sanitation 
remained unfilled. Food stocks also 
dwindled rapidly, and on July 25 Winder 
reached the absolute bottom of the bar- 


rel. “There are 29,400 prisoners, 2,650 
troops, 500 negroes and other laborers,” 
he telegraphed Cooper, “and nota ration 
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at the post. 


prisoners through the lines to freedom. 
This Seddon would not allow. Instead, he 
ordered the establishment of additional 
camps that, in their turn, claimed hun- 
dreds more victims. In the end, the dy- 
ing in Southern camps ceased only when 
exchanges were resumed in the spring of 
1865. 

A final question that must be ad- 
dressed is the part played by Jefferson 
Davis in the history of the Confederate 
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By the time Confederate general John H. Winder (left) was appointed commissary general of prisoners in 
late 1864, he had become convinced that the only way to end the horror in the camps was simply to send the 
Union prisoners through the lines to freedom. In the North, U.S. Secretary of War Edwin Stanton (right) 
was by August 1863 routinely denying the desperate entreaties of Union officers seeking improvements in 


the prisons they commanded. 


Nor were Winder’s travails unique. 
Prison commanders all over the South 
reported to the War Department that 
prisoner deaths from disease and starva- 
tion were spiraling to grisly heights. Ab- 
sent swift and substantial assistance from 
the capital, these commanders warned, 
catastrophe loomed. Inspecting officers 
dispatched from the War Department 
staff and the Medical Department rein- 
forced these predictions. In detailed re- 
ports they clearly described the deplor- 
able state of the camps and offered 
workable solutions to improve condi- 
tions and stem the dying. Seldom were 
these recommendations heeded, how- 
ever, and the mortality rate continued to 
rise. By November 1864 the situation was 
so desperate that Seddon finally ap- 
pointed Winder commissary general of 
prisoners, but by the time the general as- 
sumed the post he had become convinced 
that the only way to end the horror in 
the camps was simply to send the Union 
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prison system. It is clear that from the be- 
ginning of the war the president was in- 
sistent in his demands that Southern pris- 
oners be treated humanely, and he was 
quick to authorize acts of retaliation if 
they were not. Equally evident is the fact 
that although Davis pushed relentlessly 
for the exchange of prisoners under the 
terms of the Dix-Hill Cartel, he was not 
above violating the terms of that agree- 
ment when he thought it served his na- 
tion. What is less clear is why Davis took 
no action to improve conditions in Con- 
federate prisons. 

As his country’s chief executive and 
commander-in-chief, Davis had both the 
power and the authority to shape and 
direct prisoner of war policy, and he 
readily intervened to do so when he 
wished. He denied the calls of southern 
governors insisting that they retain con- 
trol of Yankees captured within their 
states, for example, and in spite of re- 
peated demands from congressmen and 


members of his own cabinet, he refused 


role in the operation of Southern pris- 


to fight the war “under the black flag” or | ons, defenders of the president have gone 


order the execution of Union prisoners 
in retaliation for alleged federal atroci- 
ties. But along with this power and au- 
thority, he also had the responsibility to 
improve conditions within the camps. 
Why did he not do so?*° 

In seeking an answer to this ques- 
tion, one must first determine what the 
president knew and when he knew it. In 
composing their own version of Davis’ 


to extraordinary lengths to insist that he 
had no knowledge of the suffering of the 
Yankee captives. In crafting their argu- 
ment, these defenders have focused on 
whether or not the president ever saw the 
scathing report submitted by Colonel 
David T. Chandler, an inspector sent to 
Andersonville from Richmond in August 
1864 to ascertain the cause of the appall- 
ing mortality at the camp.*” Confederate 


A shallow mass grave at Andersonville prison. The brutal fact is that in places like Andersonville, 


and a score of other Union and Confederate prisons, it was common for young men who were perfectly 


healthy when confined to sicken and die within the space of a few weeks. 


| War Department records indicate that 
| when the report reached Richmond, it 
was forwarded to Seddon. There is no 
evidence, however, that the secretary ever 
passed it on to the president, and Davis 
always denied having seeing the docu- 
ment. Northern politicians and journal- 
ists of the time argued otherwise, and 
academics and veterans’ groups North 
and South continued the debate into the 
early years of the twentieth century. His- 
torian James Ford Rhodes, for example, 
asserted that Davis had seen the report 
and simply declined to act on it, while 
Southern scholars, led by Louisiana State 
University’s Walter L. Fleming, countered 
that the president did not know of the 
document until after the war.**® 
Although interesting, there is much 
less to this dispute than meets the eye, 
for regardless of whether Davis saw the 
Chandler report or not, there can be no 
doubt that he was fully aware of the high 
mortality rate in Southern camps. In his 
| message to the opening session of the 
Second Confederate Congress on May 2, 
1864, for example, he acknowledged that 
| he had been informed that Union pris- 
oners were “perishing from the inevitable 


effects of imprisonment and homesick- 

| ness....”°? Further, the miserable exist- 
ence of prisoners was an inescapable fact 
of life for all residents of Richmond. 
Davis, like all the capital’s citizens, could 
not have avoided seeing the endless lines 
of gaunt, filthy Yankees being herded 
through the streets toward Libby and 
other pens, and out in the James, the hor- 
rors of Belle Isle were on full display daily. 
The most compelling evidence that 

Davis knew of the desperate plight of the 
Yankee prisoners, however, was supplied 
by the president himself. “We all knew of 
the disease and fatalities among the pris- 
oners at Andersonville,” he wrote to a 
confidant ten years after the war, but as 
always he ascribed the high mortality to 
“the climate and the corn meal diet, and 
the absence of the proper medicine for 

| such diseases as existed.” What Davis 
never attempted to offer, however, was a 
satisfactory explanation of why more was 
not done to provide the additional food, 
medical care, and supplies the prisoners 
required. To the end of his days, he in- 
sisted that the South did all it could and 
should have done for the prisoners, and 
that absent exchange, the deaths were un- 
avoidable. Davis, like most Confederate 
leaders, seems to have relied completely 
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on a resumption of general exchanges to 
end the suffering in the camps, and when 
this was not forthcoming neither he nor 
any of the other men who directed the 
Confederate prisoner of war system felt 
obligated to develop and implement al- 
ternative solutions that might have 
slowed the dying. “The fact is,” Davis once 
told a friend, “as a general proposition, 
we showed humanity, and though we 
could not provide for the prisoners as we 
would have wished to do, we did the best 
we could.”#° 
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ALTHOUGH NO INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP IN 
THE NORTH was moved to author a com- 
prehensive postwar defense like that 
compiled by J. William Jones and his 
comrades, the official federal position on 
the treatment of prisoners was clearly 
stated when the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives released its Report No. 45 four 
years after the conflict ended. The docu- 
ment, completed at the urging of Radi- 
cal Republicans seeking to retain control 
of the course of Reconstruction, directly 
challenged the charge that the Union’s re- 
fusal to consent to a general exchange 
after 1863 was the primary cause of the 
suffering and death in both the Union 
and the Confederate camps. Testimony 
contained in the report, its authors as- 
sured the public, offered a “full, complete 
and convincing refutation of these ex- 
cuses and charges” even as it demon- 
strated that the “loyal administration of 
Abraham Lincoln, and the army and navy 
of the United States, are wholly and en- 
tirely exculpated from any responsibility 
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for these great sufferings and crimes.”*! 
Many in the South, of course, contested 
the findings of Report No. 45, agreeing 
instead with Jones’ charges that “Confed- 
erate prisoners . .. were starved in a land 
of Plenty ... frozen where fuel and cloth- 
ing were abundant” and “suffered untold 
horrors for want of medicines, hospital 
stores and proper medical attention....”4” 

In their evaluations of these two as- 


sessments, historians have generally sided 
with the authors of the congressional re- 
port. Union camps, they acknowledge, 
were indeed plagued by mismanagement, 
overcrowding, and occasional shortages 
of food and supplies, but those who di- 
rected the Northern system of prisons 
were not guilty of systematically and de- 
liberately mistreating prisoners. 
Actually, the truth lies nearer the 
charges leveled by Jones. It was not sim- 
ply overcrowding or poor management 
that led to the deterioration of Union 
prison conditions in the North during the 


last half of 1863. Much more important 
was the very deliberate hardening of the 
attitudes of those charged with directing 
the federal prisoner of war system, and 
the adoption of this new, pitiless policy 
was led by none other than Secretary of 


War Edwin M. Stanton. By August 1863 
Stanton was routinely denying the des- 
perate entreaties of Union officers seek- 
ing improvements in the prisons they 
commanded, and in September the sec- 
retary offered, for the first time, the jus- 
tification for the increasingly brutal poli- 
cies that would be adopted in Union 
camps from this date forward. Such poli- 
cies, Stanton decreed, were a just response 
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to “the treatment our prisoners of war 
are receiving at the hands of the enemy.” 
The introduction of this justification sig- 
naled the opening of a new and decid- 
edly darker chapter in the history of pris- 
oner treatment in Union camps. Until 
this point in the war, basic necessities 
such as adequate food and shelter had 
been deliberately denied Confederate 
prisoners only in acts of retaliation tar- 
geting particular individuals or groups of 
captives and implemented in response to 
specifically designated enemy misdeeds. 
What the secretary was now ordering, 
however, was not the institution of 
harsher treatment in response to any spe- 
cific charge that Union prisoners had 
been mistreated, but a fundamental shift 
to a Union policy that sanctioned with- 
holding essential supplies, services, and 
shelter simply as a matter of course. 
Stanton’s new policy, of course, stood in 
direct contradiction to the provisions of 
international law and the Union army’s 
own regulations such as General Orders 
No. 100 that mandated humane treat- 
ment for prisoners. Such legal consider- 
ations, however, failed to deter the secre- 
tary. 

In pursuing this harder line in the 
treatment of Confederate prisoners, 
Stanton found powerful allies in the 
Radical Republicans of the congressional 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. From the time it launched its first 
investigation in 1862, the committee had 
as its ultimate objective the institution of 
a harsh reconstruction of the South, and, 
led by Senator Benjamin Wade, the mem- 
bers passed on no opportunity to fire the 


Famous Leaders and Battle Scenes of the Civil War (1896) 


Chicago's Camp Douglas (depicted above) had “instituted some extremely severe punishments” to include thumb hanging and 
sentencing captives to long periods of confinement in the facility's “dungeon.” 
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hearts of Northern citizens and push 
President Lincoln toward the adoption of 
their Radical agenda. In pursuance of 
these objectives, the committee advo- 
cated a policy of systematic retaliation 
against Southern prisoners, and, as the 
war progressed, the secretary imple- 
mented this policy with increasing sever- 
ity. The Confederates, Stanton and the 
Radicals insisted, had caused the war, and 
they were guilty of unspeakable crimes 
in their prisons. Such men were, there- 
fore, fully deserving of harsh treatment 
while confined in the North, and com- 
pletely undeserving of positions of lead- 
ership in a reconstructed South.” 

If Stanton found allies among Wade 
and the Radicals, he found an eager and 
capable subordinate in Commissary 
General of Prisoners William Hoffman. 
From the beginning of the war Hoffman, 
conditioned by thirty years of service in 
the fiscally constrained frontier army, 
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displayed a mania for thrift in the opera- 
tions of his office. The maintenance of 
prisoners, he admonished his subordi- 
nates, was to be effected at the lowest 
possible cost to the government. To 
achieve this end, he insisted on the es- 
tablishment of prison and hospital funds, 
and he filled these accounts with the “sav- 
ings” realized by withholding a percent- 
age of the daily ration that army regula- 
tions prescribed was to be issued to all 
prisoners. Hoffman declared the portion 
of the ration he ordered withheld to be 
“in excess” of the actual daily require- 
ment of the captives, a judgment that was 
repeatedly challenged by federal medical 
inspectors throughout the war. Hoffman 
routinely dismissed such objections, 
however, and directed the prisons to re- 
turn rations deemed “excess” to the 
agency or contractor from which they 
had been drawn. Regulations mandated 
that the money received for these rations 


Left to right: Senator Benjamin Wade, Radical Republican leader of the congressional Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, which advocated a policy of systematic retaliation against Confederate prisoners; 
Lieutenant Colonel William Hoffman, whose treatment of prisoners became progressively more oppressive 
and cruel; and General Benjamin Butler, who inspected the infamous Point Lookout prison at the end of 
1863 only to find that the conditions in the camp and the prison hospital were abysmal. 
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The prisoner of war camp at Point Lookout, Maryland. 


was to be deposited into prison and hos- 
pital funds and expended to purchase 
food, blankets, medical stores, and the 
other supplies necessary for the survival 
of the prisoners.** 

Stanton’s decision to implement a 
regimen of progressively harsher treat- 
ment of prisoners fit well with Hoffman’s 


obsession for economy, for as the com- 


missary general soon learned, exception- 
ally large sums of money could be “saved” 
if the quantity of rations and essential 
supplies provided the captives was re- 
duced at the same time expenditures 
from the prison and hospital funds were 
severely constrained. In November 1863, 
for example, Hoffman directed that freez- 


| ing prisoners whose uniforms had been 


worn to tatters were to receive no replace- 
ment clothing to ward off the cold, and 
he slashed construction costs at Rock Is- 
land prison by ordering that no hospital 
be erected at the site.*® 

Hoffman’s biographer maintains 
that the colonel was driven by a simple 
desire to conserve funds, but there was a 


| darker side to William Hoffman.“ In the 


last months of 1863, his treatment of 
prisoners became progressively more op- 
pressive and cruel. He praised command- 
ers who accumulated large sums in the 
prison and hospital funds rather than 
expending the money for the welfare of 
prisoners as regulations directed. When 


| General Benjamin Butler inspected the 


infamous Point Lookout prison on De- 
cember 24, for example, he found that al- 
though conditions in the camp and the 
prison hospital were abysmal, the prison 
fund stood at an astounding $65,000, a 
sum clearly indicating that the money ac- 
crued from reductions in prisoner rations 
was not being spent as mandated for the 
upkeep of the facility or for the basic 
needs of the captives.*” Hoffman also 
authorized the use of prison funds for il- 
legal purchases such as manacles and leg 
irons, and he ignored reports from his 
own inspectors detailing beatings, 
shootings, thumb hangings, and other 
forms of torture inflicted on prisoners in 
Union camps. When Hoffman was in- 
formed that the commander of Chicago's 
Camp Douglas had “instituted some ex- 
tremely severe punishments” to include 
thumb hanging and sentencing captives 
to long periods of confinement in the 
facility’s “dungeon,” Hoffman did noth- 
ing to curb the abuses.** Nor did he in- 
tervene even when a subordinate re- 
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ported that in the dead of winter he had 
“ordered all the floors removed from the 
barracks and cook-houses” to preclude 
escapes. Forcing prisoners to sleep on 
bare ground in the numbing cold would, 
the camp commander conceded, “un- 
doubtedly increase the sickness and mor- 
tality,” but he justified the lives that would 
be lost by assuring Hoffman that the ac- 
tion would “save much trouble. . . .”* 

It was in 1864, however, that Stanton 
and Hoffman instituted the measures 


that resulted in the greatest amount of 


suffering and death in the camps. In April 
Hoffman ordered yet another deep re- 
duction in the quantity and variety of ra- 
tions issued to prisoners. Less than a 
month later Stanton, in retaliation for the 
Fort Pillow massacre and the terrible con- 
dition of Union captives returned from 
Southern prisons, ordered ration issues 
slashed yet again. Although fully aware 
that scurvy was killing Confederate pris- 
oners at an appalling rate, Hoffman pro- 
posed that the quantity of vegetables be 
decreased by fifty percent, and Stanton 
readily agreed. When surgeons and camp 
commanders appealed for permission to 
combat the scurvy epidemic by increas- 
ing the quantity of fresh vegetables issued 
to the prisoners, Hoffman refused, autho- 
rizing only the purchase of marginally 
effective anti-scorbutic drugs through the 
prison fund instead. At Elmira, yet an- 
other Union camp he opened with no 
hospital in 1864, the epidemic of scurvy 
became so terrible that Hoffman was fi- 
nally compelled to allow prisoners to 
purchase vegetables at their own expense 
from civilian merchants, but he ordered 
the privilege terminated as soon as the 
disease abated. In response to a similar 
request from the commander of Camp 
Douglas, Hoffman granted permission to 
resume issues of fresh vegetables, but or- 
dered that the additional costs incurred 
were to be offset by commensurate re- 
ductions in the amount of meat provided 
the prisoners.” 

Along with these cuts in rations, 
Hoffman also severely restricted the 
amount of clothing, blankets, and other 
supplies provided to the prisoners. As a 
result, conditions in the camps reached 
new lows in the winter of 1864, and the 
number of prisoners requiring medical 
attention rose precipitously. Union 
prison hospitals, never adequately staffed 
or provisioned under Hoffman, could 
not keep pace with the crisis, and thou- 


Ina letter to Stanton, General Ulysses S. Grant (left) acknowledged that while it was “hard on our men held 
in Southern prisons not to exchange them,’ it was “humanity to those left in the ranks to fight our battles. If 
we commence a system of exchange which liberates all prisoners taken, we will have to fight on until the 
whole South is exterminated.” While much more circumspect than Jefferson Davis in his personal involve- 
ment in the controversial question of prisoner treatment, Abraham Lincoln (right) was very much aware of 


the conditions in the Union camps. 


sands of prisoners died without ever re- 
ceiving medical attention.*! 

The appalling conditions in South- 
ern camps can in no way be justified by 
the Union’s refusal to continue general 
exchanges under the terms of the cartel, 
but that said, Confederate leaders were 
correct in their assertion that Northern 
leaders could have resumed exchanges 
any time they wished. As official and pri- 
vate correspondence between Grant and 
Stanton clearly attests, Union insistence 
that exchanges were halted in 1864 be- 
cause the South refused to return black 
soldiers along with whites was no more 
than a sop thrown to the restive North- 
ern press and public. In fact, the general’s 
refusal was actually based on simple, 
ghastly arithmetic. In a letter to Stanton, 
Grant acknowledged that while it was 
“hard on our men held in Southern pris- 
ons not to exchange them,” it was “hu- 
manity to those left in the ranks to fight 
our battles. If we commence a system of 
exchange which liberates all prisoners 
taken,” Grant reasoned, “we will have to 
fight on until the whole South is exter- 
minated. If we hold those caught they 
amount to no more than dead men.” The 
surest way to deplete Confederate com- 
bat strength, he concluded, was to slam 
shut the prison gates and retain all the 
Confederate prisoners then held in the 
North. That position, although surely a 
death sentence for many Union captives, 
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was militarily sound, and in adopting it 
Grant enjoyed the full and enthusiastic 
support of the secretary of war.> 

One question that few historians 
have addressed is how much Lincoln 
knew about the operation of Northern 
camps or the treatment of the prisoners 
held within them. Those authors who 
have explored the president's role in pris- 
oner management have consistently ar- 
gued that in all dealings with captives he 
exerted a moderating influence, but a 
close examination of Lincoln’s record 
indicates that he was not always so be- 
nevolent.*> He remained silent as 
Stanton ordered successive reductions of 
the rations and essential supplies issued 
captives, for example, and he voiced no 
objection to Grant’s policy, effectively 
terminating prisoner exchanges in 1864. 
And, as historian Mark E. Neely has 
demonstrated, the president fully sup- 
ported such questionable practices as 
imprisoning Confederate civilians as 
hostages.” 

Lincoln was much more circum- 
spect than Davis in his personal involve- 
ment in the controversial question of 
prisoner treatment. His assassination, of 
course, precluded the composition of 
memoirs revealing the depth of his 
knowledge of conditions in the camps or 
a defense of national prisoner of war 
policy like those prepared by Davis in the 
years following the war. Ever the con- 
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summate politician, Lincoln fully appre- 
ciated the explosive nature of the pris- 
oner of war issue, and he went to extraor- 
dinary lengths to avoid any action that 
would directly implicate him in the for- 
mulation of policies or decisions that 
determined the day-to-day operation of 
the camps. 

This scarcity of documents demon- 
strating Lincoln’s direct involvement in 
the preparation and implementation of 
prisoner of war policy does not, however, 
indicate that he had no knowledge of the 
terrible conditions in the camps or that 
he had no part in determining the man- 
ner in which enemy captives would be 
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In November 1864 a local newspaper reported 
that prisoners at Rock Island (above) were being 
denied adequate food, clothing, and medical care. 
Two Confederate soldiers (left) who were 
captured late in 1864. 


treated. Lincoln, in fact, was very much 
aware of the conditions in the Union 
camps, and for clues as to how he influ- 
enced the formulation of prisoner policy 
and sanctioned the mistreatment of cap- 
tives in Northern camps one need only 
examine his working relationship with 
Secretary of War Stanton and the man- 
ner in which he dealt with the Radicals 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. 

Indeed, it would have been impos- 
sible for Lincoln to remain ignorant of 
the deplorable state of affairs in Union 
prisons. The newspapers of cities adja- 
cent to camps frequently featured articles 
describing the shocking conditions un- 
der which Confederate prisoners were 
held. On November 21, 1864, for ex- 
ample, the editor of the Rock Island Argus 
accurately reported that although the 
North was “abundantly able to furnish all 
they really need,” prisoners at Rock Is- 
land were being denied adequate food, 
clothing, and medical care. The policy, he 
charged, constituted no less than the “de- 
liberate and willful torture” of helpless 
men, and that Union leaders from Lin- 
coln down to the camp commander were 
“guilty of a great crime.” Far from deny- 
ing the charges, the camp commander re- 
sponded with a letter assuring the editor 
that if he had the power he would slash 
rations and medical care even further and 
confine the Confederates under condi- 
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tions equal to those at Andersonville.*° 
Lincoln also read firsthand accounts of 
prison conditions in letters from South- 
ern prisoners who petitioned him for re- 
lease, and reports chronicling the terrible 
plight of Confederate captives poured 
into the War Department from dozens of 
Union military and civilian inspectors. To 
these sources could be added the hun- 
dreds of telegrams in which federal camp 
commanders described in gruesome de- 
tail the overcrowding, sickness, and 
death that were a part of daily prison op- 
erations. As all Lincoln biographers 
agree, the president closely monitored 
messages received in the War Depart- 
ment’s telegraph office, and, given the 
political sensitivity of the prisoner of war 
issue, it is very unlikely that he would 
have allowed the headstrong Stanton to 
formulate and implement national poli- 
cies without presidential direction and 
approval. 

Many members of Congress and the 
president’s cabinet feared that Lincoln 
was too much controlled by Stanton, but 
biographers of both men agree such was 
not the case. Historian Philip Shaw 
Paludan suggests Lincoln “knew the value 
of having a subordinate who could take 
the heat for actions the president desired 
but did not wished to be blamed for,’ and 
that subordinate was Stanton.*° Albert 
E.H. Johnson, Stanton’s confidential sec- 
retary, confirmed this relationship in his 
post-war reminiscences. The president, 
Johnson asserted, “knew all the tyranny 
of Mr. Stanton,” but he also understood 
that the secretary was a “human battle- 
axe” and the “very instrumentality that 
he wanted .....” The secretary was allowed 
free rein as long as he served Lincoln’s 
purpose, but the president never hesi- 
tated to overrule him when such was re- 
quired. In his role as the president's point 
man on controversial issues, Stanton fre- 
quently became the target of public out- 
rage and condemnation. He became the 
focal point of public outrage when the 
Lincoln administration opposed general 
exchanges in 1862 for example, and the 
president was only too pleased to allow 
him to assume that role once more when 
exchanges were again suspended in 
1863.97 

Evidence of the subtle manner in 
which Lincoln influenced Union pris- 
oner of war policy may also be found 
through examining the relationship be- 
tween the president and the Committee 
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on the Conduct of the War. The link be- 
tween Lincoln and the Radicals on the 
committee has long been a subject of in- 
quiry by scholars, and assessments of the 
degree to which one influenced the ac- 
tions of the other vary greatly. T. Harry 
Williams, who characterized the com- 
mittee as the “unnatural child of lustful 
radicalism,” maintained that Wade and 
his fellow members forced Lincoln to 
implement disastrous policy decisions he 
would not otherwise have considered.*® 
Hans L. Trefousse disagreed with this in- 
terpretation, contending instead that 
Lincoln employed the committee as a 
sort of congressional attack dog to prod 
reluctant Union officers like George B. 
McClellan to action.*? And, ina third in- 
terpretation, Bruce Tap argues that al- 
though the consequences of certain 
committee investigations were clearly 
more important to the president than 
others, Wade and his fellows constituted 
a force that Lincoln could never afford 
to ignore.°? 

An assessment combining elements 
of each of these interpretations is prob- 
ably closer to the mark. As Williams 
maintained, the committee did often act 
as a malevolent force, ruining the careers 
of a number of good officers and fueling 
public demands for retaliation against 
helpless prisoners. Equally sound is 
Trefousse’s conclusion that the actions of 
the committee often presented the presi- 
dent with precisely the outcome he 
wished, and Tap’s assertion that Wade 
and his minions were a power Lincoln 
never took lightly has been well docu- 
mented. 

But while the president knew that he 
could not ignore the will of the commit- 
tee, he did not hesitate to refuse the de- 
mands of the Radicals when he thought 
best. The most telling example of this 
resistance may be found in the fact that 
Lincoln never did accede to the Radicals’ 
insistence that he personally decree and 
direct a policy of retaliation against Con- 
federate prisoners, although the commit- 
tee demanded such for years. Following 
the Fort Pillow Massacre, Lincoln cor- 
rectly judged that public support for re- 
taliation was so strong that some indica- 
tion that he would order such action was 
required. It was for this reason that he 
finally agreed to issue an ultimatum 
threatening the Confederate government 
with the plan of retaliation urged by 
Stanton and the committee. As in the 
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past, however, the president remained 
leery of personally ordering the retalia- 
tion to commence, and when the dead- 
line he had issued to the Confederate 
government passed without a response, 
he took no action.*! 

This did not mean, however, that the 
prisoners escaped dreadful retaliation, for 
although no presidential decree was 
forthcoming, Lincoln once more permit- 
ted Stanton to act on his own, and in May 
1864 the secretary directed Hoffman to 
initiate the most damaging reduction in 
the rations, essential equipment, and 
medical care afforded captives ordered to 
date.°? 


Under this series of cuts, the quan- 
tity and nutritional value of the rations 
provided prisoners decreased precipi- 
tously, issues of blankets and serviceable 
clothing were slashed, and the quality of 
medical care swiftly declined. The impact 
of these reductions was absolutely dev- 
astating to the health and welfare of the 
prisoners. In camps all across the North 
prisoners sickened and died by the hun- 
dreds of malnutrition, exposure, and dis- 
ease, and it must again be emphasized 
that these deaths occurred precisely be- 
cause Stanton and his generals, with the 
enthusiastic support of Wade and the 
committee and the full knowledge of 
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Lincoln could become personally involved in the minutiae of prisoner exchange operations, as he did when 
ordering that an exchange be arranged for specific Union captives with politically powerful kin, such as the 
son of Senator John C. Ten Eyck (left) of New Jersey. Lincoln was so desperate to obtain the release of Major 
Harry White (right), a senator in the Pennsylvania legislature deemed essential to the continued Republi- 
can control of the state, that he directed a Confederate brigadier general be offered in exchange. 


Adalbert John Volck’s depiction of prisoner mistreatment at Camp Douglas. 
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medical care—all of which were readily 
available. 

As historians have correctly main- 
tained, the president did not posses the 
authority to interfere directly with the 
official investigations of Wade and his 
committee, nor could he silence their 
cries for retaliation.® At any time, how- 
ever, Abraham Lincoln could have in- 
structed Stanton to rescind the orders 
that were causing the deaths of prison- 
ers, and he could have directed that a 
policy of humane treatment be instituted 
in the camps instead. This Lincoln chose 
not to do, and although it is quite true 
that there is no record extant of the presi- 
dent personally ordering acts of retalia- 
tion or other sorts of mistreatment of 
prisoners of war, it is equally true that 
there is no evidence that he ever ex- 
pressed outrage or even dismay at the 
obvious fact that in camps across the 
North helpless prisoners were suffering 
and dying because of the policies and 
actions of his subordinates. 

Lincoln’s failure to improve the lot 
of captives is even more damning when 
one considers that he did not hesitate to 
intervene directly in prisoner affairs 
when he perceived a personal or politi- 
cal benefit to be gained from doing so. 
Such was the case, for example, on March 
18, 1864, when he wrote Stanton seeking 
relief from the “intolerable pressure” he 
was receiving regarding the question of 
the disposition of prisoners whose 
homes, by that point in the war, lay within 
Union lines. Large numbers of such pris- 
oners asked that they be allowed to take 
the oath of allegiance and be discharged 
to their homes rather than be exchanged. 
Driven by public opinion, Lincoln reluc- 
tantly supported this course of action and 
Stanton acceded to the president’s 
wishes. 

Lincoln also became personally in- 
volved in the minutiae of prisoner ex- 
change operations when he perceived 
such action would improve the fortunes 
of the Republican Party. On most occa- 
sions, his intervention took the form of 
presidential correspondence ordering 
that an exchange be arranged for specific 
Union prisoners with politically power- 
ful kin. A typical example of this sort of 
executive involvement occurred on 
March 19, 1864, when Lincoln ordered 
General Benjamin Butler to “find a Cap- 


caching for Caph T. r Ten Ey Eyck. . .now a 


prisoner at Richmond.” The captain, it 
seems, was the son of New Jersey Sena- 
tor John C. Ten Eyck, and neither the 
president nor the senator balked at pri- 
vately arranging the younger Ten Eyck’s 
freedom even as they publicly professed 
support for the official administration 
policy prohibiting such exchanges. On 
another occasion Lincoln was so desper- 
ate to obtain the release of Major Harry 
White, a senator in the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature deemed essential to the contin- 
ued Republican control of the state, that 
he directed Hitchcock to offer a Confed- 
erate brigadier general in exchange. But 
despite all this involvement and interac- 
tion, there exists not a single case in which 
the president intervened to upgrade con- 
ditions in the camps or reverse the direc- 
tives that were responsible for so much 
misery and death. In the end, Abraham 
Lincoln must be held as accountable as 
his subordinates for the shameful history 
of the Union prisoner of war system. 

Eyen the president’s most loyal sup- 
porters warned that he would be held ac- 
countable for his failure to take action to 
end the suffering in Union and Confed- 
erate camps by agreeing to a general ex- 
change of prisoners. “All hold you re- 
sponsible,” a Republican Party leader 
from Ohio warned in a typical letter. He 
cautioned the president that “good and 
influential men” had been pushed to the 
“deliberate conclusion that their noble 
sons are the victims of a heartless, cruel 
neglect.” Lincoln’s neglect of the prison- 
ers, the petitioner closed ominously, 
amounted to “simple murder.” 

Years ago, historian Ovid Futch sug- 
gested that it was “illogical to argue that 
since exchange would have saved lives, 
refusal to exchange caused deaths.” Men 
who survived the prisons and were re- 
turned to the ranks through exchange, 
Futch maintained, may very well have 
then fallen in battle or been struck down 
by disease.®’ Perhaps, but while Futch’s 
argument posits only possibilities, the 
statistics from the camps present a grim 
and inescapable reality. 

The brutal fact is that in places like 
Elmira, Andersonville, and a score of 
other Union and Confederate prisons, it 
was common for young men who were 
perfectly healthy when confined to sicken 
and die within the space of a few weeks. 
These soldiers were never afforded the 


field. Because ate were prisoners soft war, 


they died far from the ravages of shot and 
shell or chance exposure to some fatal ill- 
ness. Indeed, there was little at all that was 
random in their passing. Their lives 
ended in a tightly controlled, closely 
guarded environment. They died from 
the effects of overcrowding, poor sanita- 
tion, inadequate medical care, starvation, 
and needless exposure to the elements 
and contagious diseases, and the causes 
of their deaths were manifestly clear to 
those who confined them. 

It is, of course, impossible to know 
the number of deaths that could have 
been prevented. What is clear, however, 
is that tens of thousands of captives 
would not have suffered and died as they 
did had the men who directed the prison 
systems of the North and the South cared 
for them as their own regulations and 
basic humanity required. This, they very 
deliberately chose not to do. 

In October 1864 Sabina Dismukes, 
a young woman from Statesburg, South 
Carolina, read a local newspaper account 
of the horrible conditions in the Confed- 
erate pen in Florence. She was so appalled 
by the account that she immediately 
wrote President Davis to plead for an end 
to the suffering. “If we cannot give them 
food and shelter,” she wrote of the pris- 
oners at Florence, “for God’s sake parole 
them and send them back to Yankee land, 
but don’t starve the miserable creatures 
to death.” The failure to treat prisoners 
humanely, she admonished, “most surely 
draw down some awful judgment upon 
our country,” and she then closed her let- 
ter with a dark warning. “It is a most hor- 
rible national sin,” she wrote, “that can- 
not go unpunished.” That “awful 
judgment” must, at long last, be rendered. 
For both the Union and the Confederacy, 
the treatment of prisoners during the 
American Civil War can only be pices 

“a most horrible national sin.” L 
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the Civil War 
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n mid-December 1863 a remarkable 

letter arrived at 1710 Locust Street in 

Philadelphia, the home of Mary 
Edmundson Dickinson, hand delivered 
by Pennsylvania congressman Judge Wil- 
liam D. Kelley. A devout Quaker and vet- 
eran of the abolitionist movement, Mary 
Dickinson was a widow and the mother 
of five adult children, including two 
daughters—Susan and Anna—who 
shared her modest Locust Street home. 
The letter was addressed to Mary’s young- 
est daughter, Anna Elizabeth Dickinson, 
who had recently celebrated her twenty- 
first birthday.“Miss Dickinson,’ the letter 
began: 

Heartily appreciating the value of 
your services in the campaigns in 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, and 
the qualities that have combined to 
give you the deservedly high repu- 
tation you enjoy; and desiring as 
well to testify that appreciation as 
to secure ourselves the pleasure of 
hearing you, we unite in cordially 
inviting you to deliver an address 
at the capital, at some time suited 
to your own convenience. 

This short note was followed by an 
equally remarkable list of signatures, 
topped by Vice President Hannibal 
Hamlin and Speaker of the House 
Schuyler Colfax. Twenty-four senators— 
including Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, 
John Sherman, and Benjamin Wade— 
had signed the invitation. And Colfax was 
joined by seventy-seven other Congress- 


Vice President Hannibal Hamlin (left) and Speaker of the House Schuyler Colfax, two of 


Library of Congress 


men, including Kelley and fellow Penn- 
sylvanian Thaddeus Stevens. Nearly every 
Republican officeholder in the nation’s 
capital had signed the invitation. They all 
wanted to hear what the youthful celeb- 
rity had to say about the national crisis 
and the upcoming presidential election.! 

More than 140 years after the Civil 
War, Anna Dickinson's name has long 
since drifted from the public memory. 
Today, if the modern reader were asked 
who was the famed “Miss Dickinson” of 
the nineteenth century, his or her 
thoughts would likely turn to Emily 
Dickinson. But during the Civil War few 
Americans knew the work of the reclu- 
sive poet. In contrast, one could have 
walked down any street in any northern 
town or city and struck up a conversation 
about Anna Elizabeth Dickinson. Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike knew the 
name of the famed orator who had be- 
come known as “America’s Joan of Arc” 
and the “Corinne of Republican Politics.” 
How did the Philadelphia Quaker rise to 
such celebrity in the midst of the Civil 
War? Why did these leading Republican 
men want to hear a political lecture from 
a young woman who had no access to the 
ballot box or elected office? And what 
words of wisdom did this daughter of 
abolitionists have for Abraham Lincoln 
and his party? 


* LS 


Anna Dickinson grew up in a world 
bounded by barriers but vibrant with pos- 
sibilities. On the one hand, as a girl born 


QA 


many prominent politicians who signed the invitation requesting that Anna Dickinson 


come to speak in Washington D.C. 


epresentatives 


of R 


U.S. House 


Pennsylvania congressman 
William D. Kelley 
in the northeast in 1842 Dickinson was 
raised to the life of a second-class citizen. 
Women in antebellum America faced a 


host of obstacles, limiting their access to 
the public arena. Some of these barriers 
came in the form of a dense web of laws 
and regulations. Local, state, and national 
laws denied women access to the ballot 
box and elected office. Property laws 
treated women as almost completely sub- 
servient to their fathers or husbands. Most 
colleges and universities refused female 
students; the major religious institutions 
barred women from the pulpit; and 
whereas a young man might aspire to a 
wide range of professions and occupa- 
tions, the opportunities for women re- 
mained limited. If the rules were rigid, the 
cultural assumptions that restricted—or 
judged—the behavior of women must 
have seemed absolutely oppressive. 
Women, and particularly white middle- 
class women of Anna Dickinson's world, 
faced myriad social conventions dictating 
where they should go, how they should 
dress, what they should say, what they 
should read, and even what they should 
think. 

But if Anna Dickinson came of age 
ina world that imposed severe restrictions 
on women, she grew up in a household— 
anda larger social universe—full of pos- 
sibilities. Her father, John Dickinson, 
was an active abolitionist who died sud- 
denly when Anna was only two, leaving 
behind a wife and five children and little 
savings. Although she grew up in 
modest circumstances, Anna’s formal 
education continued into her mid-teens, 
thanks partially to the financial assistance 
of local Quakers. Her more valuable 
eduucation continued into her mid-teens, 
thanks partially to the financial assistance 
of local Quakers. Her more valuable edu- 
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cation occurred in the family parlor, | 


where conversations routinely turned to 
abolitionism, women’s rights, and na- 
tional politics, and the list of family visi- 
tors included some of the city’s most 
prominent reformers. When she was four- 
teen years old Dickinson wrote a passion- 
ate abolitionist letter to William Lloyd 
Garrison's radical newspaper, The Libera- 
tor, making her first venture into the pub- 
lic arena.’ 

Several years later, on the eve of the 
Civil War, Dickinson and a friend wan- 
dered into a local meeting on women’s 
rights. A man at the forum spoke 
dismissively of women’s rights, announc- 
ing that his daughters would never have 
careers. Outraged, the diminutive 
Dickinson rose to speak and gave the man 
a piece of her mind. The greatest disabil- 
ity that the man’s daughters faced, she de- 
clared, was that they had a fool for a fa- 
ther.‘ It is only a slight exaggeration to say 
that these few moments of spontaneous 
public oratory in January 1860 sparked 
one of the great oratorical careers in 
American history. Over the next several 
months, as the nation’s political attention 
turned to the sectionally divisive presi- 
dential election, the eighteen-year-old 
Dickinson accepted invitations to reprise 
and expand upon her comments at vari- 
ous small gatherings in the Philadelphia 
area. Like many female reformers, 
Dickinson moved smoothly back and 
forth from women's rights to abolition- 
ism, speaking with equal conviction about 
both causes. In October 1860 she shared 
a platform with leading abolitionists 
Lucretia and James Mott, Robert Purvis, 
and Oliver Johnson at the annual meet- 
ings of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Four months later she delivered her 
first major lecture—on “The Rights and 
Wrongs of Women”—to an enthusiastic 
crowd at Philadelphia’s Concert Hall. 

It had been a momentous year for 
Dickinson. Seemingly without plan or 
preparation she found herself with a bur- 
geoning career and modest local celebrity. 


In the antebellum decades Americans at- | 
_ Dickinson quickly learned that she loved 


tended public lectures for both entertain- 
ment and edification. Many of the most 
spirited gatherings, featuring the most 
eloquent orators, concerned the multiple 
reform movements of the day: abolition- 
ism, women’s rights, temperance. But by 


1860 many northern communities sup- | 


Library of Congress 


ported vibrant calendars of lectures on 
more general topics, ranging from history, 
to philosophy, to popular science. Often 
local amateurs spoke at these gatherings, 
but increasingly professional speakers 
toured the “lyceum circuit,” providing 
paying audiences with an evening of en- 
joyment before moving on to the next 
town. In the antebellum decades male 
speakers dominated this world of public 


curly haired Quaker with the piercing 
gray eyes. It is almost impossible for mod- 
ern readers to capture this early appeal. 
When Anna Dickinson walked onto the 
stage she presented a host of tantalizing 
contradictions. On the one hand she was 
a young, petite woman dressed in the 
modest conventions of the Society of 
Friends (conventions she would eventu- 
ally abandon). On the other hand, once 
Dickinson began speaking she challenged 


_ gender conventions. Speaking without 


Anna Elizabeth Dickinson (above), the “curly 
haired Quaker with the piercing gray eyes.” 


oratory. Boys studied rhetoric and memo- 
rized great speeches as part of their 
schooling. The most respected politicians 
of the day—men like Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, and Charles Sumner—were 
known for their ability to captivate and 
move an audience. Nearly all the early ly- 
ceum speakers were men. Even in the 
more insular community of abolitionists 
it was unusual for a woman to speak be- 
fore a mixed audience of men and women. 
In this male-dominated world of public 
speech, only a handful of women had 
earned reputations as orators, and none 
had bridged the substantial gap between 
reform meetings or light entertainment to 
the more explicitly masculine world of | 
partisan political speech. 

For Anna Dickinson, it seemed as if 
several streams had flowed together, di- 
recting her to a career on the platform. 


performing in public. Although on occa- 
sion she suffered from debilitating stage 
fright, she also thrived on the enthusiasm 
of audiences and the attention she re- 


_ ceived from the press. Audiences, in turn, 


saw something uniquely appealing in this 
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notes, Dickinson paced the stage like a ti- 
ger, dispensing an eclectic assortment of 
historic allusions, radical observations, 
and biting witticisms. Some were ap- 
palled, but more were entranced. Mean- 
while, for Anna Dickinson there was an- 
other important consideration. Public 
speech afforded her a chance to make a 
living in a world that offered few oppor- 
tunities for women of her talents and sta- 
tion. She had already concluded that 
teaching was not her cup of tea, and only 
the lucky few could earn a living with their 
pens. If she could cobble together enough 
public speaking invitations perhaps she 
could help support herself and her 
mother’s household while following her 


_ passion for performance. 


When the war came Dickinson’s 
emerging career seemed to collapse al- 
most before it began, as Pennsylvanians 
turned their attention from the platform 
to the battlefield and the flow of lecturing 
invitations became a trickle. Ironically, the 
war did offer up new opportunities, as 
Dickinson managed to secure a clerking 
position at the United States Mint. Still, 
her heart was in public oratory, and with 
the war underway Dickinson grew even 
more anxious to speak. In late 1861, 
shortly after the Army of Potomac’s disas- 
trous loss at Ball’s Bluff in October, 
Dickinson returned to the platform and 
delivered a scathing critique of Union 
general George McClellan. Many had 
criticized McClellan’s generalship, but the 
feisty Dickinson went further in attack- 
ing the Democratic general. “Future his- 
tory will show, she pronounced, “that this 
battle was lost not through ignorance and 
incompetence, but through the treason of 
the commanding general, George B. 
McClellan.” It was probably no coinci- 
dence that shortly thereafter she lost her 
position at the U.S. Mint and was once 


_ again at the mercy of lecture promoters.° 


The following March Dickinson 
mustered up the courage to ask William 
Lloyd Garrison, one of her personal idols, 
for assistance. Dickinson had shared a 


platform with the famed abolitionist the _ 


previous fall, and Garrison had come 
away impressed. He invited Dickinson to 
come to New England, where he prom- 
ised to arrange a series of lectures around 
Boston.’ The young orator toured New 
England’s manufacturing towns for sev- 
eral weeks, speaking to appreciative au- 
diences on abolitionism and “the nation’s 
crisis.” Her Boston debut came ahead of 
schedule when she was asked to substi- 
tute for an ailing Wendell Phillips at the 
Music Hall. These were heady times for 
Dickinson. Although she was not yet 
earning large fees, the Republican and 
abolitionist press had begun to embrace 
Dickinson as a rising star, and—even 
more exhilarating—luminaries like Gar- 
rison and Phillips were heaping praise on 
their young prodigy. After her Music Hall 
appearance she could hardly contain her- 
self. “[T]hink of that mum,’ she wrote 
home, “this little snip, —acting as Wendell 
Phillipses substitute.” And afterward the 
great Phillips himself called on her “to say 
he had never been so gratified” and was 
in fact moved to tears by her perfor- 
mance.* 

After her successful northern tour, 


Dickinson found herself with a crowded | 


Though many had criticized General George McClellan 
(inset) after the Army of the Potomac’s disastrous loss at Ball’s 
Bluff in October 1861 (below), the feisty Dickinson went 


further, accusing the general of treason. 
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calendar, including stops at some of the 
largest urban halls in the northeast. For 
weeks on end she remained on the road, 
generally staying at the homes of kindly 


abolitionists, before returning to Philadel- _ 


phia for brief rests. More and more 
Dickinson found herself drawn into po- 
litical and military affairs. A passionate 
patriot, she was at her most effective at- 
tacking Confederates and copperheads. 
Speaking from carefully prepared and 
memorized texts, she paced the stage, fir- 
ing off rapid rhetoric and blistering barbs 
that belied her subdued Quaker garb. 
Some newspapers were predictably ap- 
palled that a young woman had thrust 
herself so completely into the public eye. 
Others praised Dickinson as a unique 
phenomena who managed to blend femi- 
nine virtues and masculine strengths at a 
time when the nation needed both. Be- 
fore long they were calling her “America’s 
Joan of Arc.” It was only a matter of time 
before the North’s Republican wirepull- 
ers saw the potential in the charismatic 
firebrand.’ 


ea. 


When Dickinson spoke in Concord, 
New Hampshire, Benjamin F. Prescott, the 
secretary of the state's Republican Com- 
mittee, was in the audience. In January 
1863 Prescott invited her to return to the 
Granite State as a paid stump speaker. The 
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1863 state elections promised to be par- 
ticularly important measures of northern 
political opinion. With the war nearly two 
years old, things going poorly on the 
battlefield, and the controversial Eman- 
cipation Proclamation officially on the 
books, northern Democrats saw an op- 
portunity to make important gains in the 
run-up to the 1864 presidential election. 
The savvy Prescott surveyed the terrain 
and concluded that Anna Dickinson 
would provide the party with a valuable 
weapon. Never mind that she could nei- 
ther run for office nor vote in any elec- 
tion." 

Prescott’s invitation launched a new 
stage in Dickinson’s remarkable career. In 
March she toured New Hampshire, deliv- 
ering twenty paid lectures in a single 
month. The elections went well for the Re- 
publicans, and Dickinson earned her 
share of credit for the party’s successes. 
Prescott was particularly pleased to report 
that one local candidate who had said 
“don’t send that damn woman down here” 
was among the few defeated Republicans. 
Soon word of her prowess as a cam- 
paigner spread, and Dickinson received 
invitations to speak for candidates across 
New England. For months she toured 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
supporting Republicans and lambasting 
Democrats. Audiences quickly learned 
that Dickinson was at her most brilliant 
when she wandered from her prepared 
text to put down angry hecklers or skewer 
local copperhead editors and politicians. 
The Connecticut Republicans were so 
pleased with her efforts that they arranged 
for Dickinson to deliver the keynote ad- 


| dress at the party's election-eve rally in 


Hartford, Those Connecticut successes in 
turn attracted the attention of the New 
York City press and the Empire State’s 
Republican committee. In April and again 
in May she spoke to packed crowds at New 
York City’s famed Cooper Institute. That 
fall she divided her time between cam- 
paign tours of towns across New York and 
Pennsylvania, and a series of high-profile 
public lectures at major urban halls. 

In early November 1863 Dickinson 
took a short break from her crowded east 
coast schedule to travel to Chicago, where 
she delivered two addresses in aid of the 
Northwestern Sanitary Fair. The fair, 
which was organized and run by Chica- 
goans Mary Livermore and Jane Hoge, 
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raised more than $80,000 for the Sanitary 
Commission, and the dynamic Philadel- 
phian was one of the stars of the event. 
But as was often the case, Dickinson's ap- 
pearance was not without controversy. 
The Democratic press took her to task for 
accepting sizable fees from a charitable 
event. But Dickinson’s supporters pointed 
out that whereas she had earned $600 for 
her two appearances, the fair had raised 
far more than that in ticket sales. More- 
over, by journeying to Illinois Dickinson 
had been forced to cancel several other 
appearances, costing her $1,400 in lost 
fees. In short, Dickinson had a strong—if 
hard to swallow—case that she was actu- 
ally making a patriotic sacrifice for the 
cause when she earned a mere $600 for 
her troubles.'! 


Re 


By the time she traveled to Chicago, 
Anna Dickinson was already one of the 
most celebrated women in America. Loyal 
supporters crowded lecture halls to hear 
her speak, and promoters were happy to 
pay huge sums to sponsor a Dickinson ap- 
pearance. Many of the nation’s leading 
photographers, including Mathew Brady, 
had taken her picture; fans collected her 
cartes de visite for their photo albums. 
Meanwhile, Dickinson had made a 
smooth transition from popular orator to 
skilled political stump speaker, combin- 
ing patriotic fervor with a sharp-tongued 
wit. On occasion Republicans tried to 
profit from the fact that she spoke for the 
gentler sex (even though she rarely em- 
ployed the rhetoric of femininity). Penn- 
sylvania Republicans sent the intrepid 
campaigner into the heavily Democratic 
mining districts, hoping that her feminine 
charms might melt some tough miners’ 
hearts. In Shamokin, Dickinson's legend 
grew when stories circulated about an 
angry copperhead taking a shot at her, re- 
portedly clipping off a lock of her hair."” 

Copperheads and cynical observers 
did their best to minimize Dickinson's po- 
litical significance. She was merely an at- 
tractive oddity, an eloquent voice 
parroting the words of Sumner and Gar- 
rison and Phillips, they argued. And cer- 
tainly they had a point. Dickinson’s ap- 
peal was no doubt wrapped up in her 
physical appearance, her tremendous 
charisma, and the sheer novelty that she 
was a young woman engaged in political 


gress 
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Journalist and Washington insider Whitelaw Reid (left) and author Charles Dudley Warner 
(right) were two of Anna Dickinson’s many wartime correspondents. 


campaigning. And it was equally true that 
the Republicans saw her as an asset for 
precisely those reasons. But this popular- 
ity and personal appeal did not mean that 
Dickinson was an empty vessel or a po- 
litical pawn, doing the bidding of more 
experienced and less comely men. 
Dickinson’s extensive personal corre- 
spondence reveals a strong-minded po- 
litical actor seeking advice from many di- 
rections before making her own 
judgments. The orator’s long list of war- 
time correspondents—including Garri- 
son, Prescott, Kelley, Susan B. Anthony, 
Kansas Senator Samuel Pomeroy, journal- 
ists Whitelaw Reid and Samuel Bowles, 
and author Charles Dudley Warner—of- 
ten tried to shape her opinions, but they 
each quickly learned that although they 
might influence her thinking, no indi- 
vidual would control her behavior.'* 
Like many of her abolitionist breth- 
ren, Dickinson was often disappointed 
with the Lincoln administration’s moder- 


ate approach to emancipation and the | 


rebel states. While the Emancipation 
Proclamation was an important step, they 
felt it was too long in coming and the 
terms too generous. Similarly, in the Proc- 
lamation of Amnesty and Reconstruc- 
tion, which he issued in December, Lin- 
coln had offered the rebel states surprising 
generosity if they returned to the Union. 
For many radicals, Lincoln's approach was 


intolerable. Better to jettison him as the | 


party’s standard bearer for a candidate 
more in keeping with their 
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convictions. On the platform, Dickinson 
situated herself well to the left of the Lin- 
coln administration, but she continued to 
campaign for the party’s candidates. Or, 
more precisely, she campaigned for the 
Union cause and against her nation’s en- 
emies. 

The invitation Congressman Kelley 
delivered to the Dickinson home reflected 
both political calculation and a sincere in- 
terest in hearing what Anna Dickinson 
had to say. The plan had been in the works 
for weeks, navigated through Washington 
officialdom by Kelley and Whitelaw Reid, 
an up-and-coming journalist and Wash- 
ington insider. After considerable nego- 
tiations they settled ona lecture in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, to be de- 
livered on January 16, 1864. Although she 
generally spoke for substantial fees, for 
this appearance Dickinson stipulated that 
the receipts would go the “suffering freed- 
men” who were filling the streets of the 
city. When they learned of the plan, Con- 
gressional Democrats cried foul at the no- 
tion of their hall being used for a parti- 
san lecture, But the Republicans insisted 
that Dickinson was slated to present a pa- 
triotic address for a worthy charitable 
cause. How could any reasonable man ob- 
ject?'4 


yt Oe Og 


When January 16 finally arrived, 
Anna Dickinson walked into the packed 
hall of the House of Representatives. In 
honor of the occasion a temporary plat- 
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Senator Samuel Pomeroy of Kansas, who 
called Dickinson's January 16, 1864, address 
in Washington D.C. “an entire and complete 
success!” 


form had been erected in front of the 
clerk’s desk, where Dickinson was joined 


by Vice President Hamlin and Speaker of | 


the House Colfax. The main floor and the 
galleries above were packed with the city’s 
luminaries, including both officeholders 
and an impressive array of the Washing- 
ton press corps. After some brief intro- 
ductory remarks from the vice president, 
Dickinson strode to the front of the stage 
and launched into her lecture on “The 
Perils of the Hour.” Although she drafted 
the speech for the occasion, the core text 
was vintage Dickinson. 

She began with a classical allusion, 
comparing the ancient Greek military 
practice of burning the bodies of their 
dead and leaving the ashes to consecrate 
the ground, with the Union's sacrifices at 
Gettysburg and Lincoln’s recent Gettys- 
burg Address. Dickinson then shifted to 
extended remarks on the heroism of the 
ordinary Union foot soldier, and particu- 
larly those wounded men and amputees 
who crowded Washington’s streets and 
soldiers’ homes. The Union’s black sol- 
diers deserved particular praise and ad- 
miration, particularly because they were 
serving their country so valiantly while 
receiving unequal compensation from 
their government (thanks in no small part 
to the men in the audience). 

As was her habit, Dickinson shifted 
smoothly from praising the soldiers to 
attacking their enemies. The Southern 
slaveocracy deserved full blame for the 


terrible war, and they had earned the fierc- 


est of punishments. “Let no man prate of 
compromise” she proclaimed. “Defeated 
by ballots, the South had appealed to bul- 
lets. Let it stand by the appeal.” While 
some might criticize how the administra- 
tion had handled the war, Dickinson ex- 
cused past errors as an unavoidable prod- 
uct of a hard war. Still, even though she 
was surrounded by Republican office- 
holders, Dickinson remained true to her 
radical roots. Having dispensed some 


praise for the president she turned to a | 


harsh critique of his plan for amnesty and 
reconstruction, which she saw as just that 
sort of compromise the South did not 


deserve. In a moment of unplanned high | 


drama, the president and Mrs. Lincoln 
arrived in the hall just as Dickinson was 
attacking him for his leniency. Unde- 


terred, the twenty-one-year-old pressed | 


on, delivering what observers described 
as a serious tongue-lashing while Lincoln 
sat, head bowed, betraying no emotion. 
It appeared for a moment that 
Dickinson might call on the Republicans 
to abandon the president for the upcom- 
ing election. If that had been her plan, ap- 
parently the Lincolns’ presence made her 
reconsider. Instead, having completed a 
series of strong criticisms, Dickinson 
went on to call for Lincoln’s renomination 
as the only proper course in the midst of 
war. Although some in the room would 
happily have seen a new party standard 
bearer, Dickinson’s endorsement struck 
just the right chord and the room thun- 
dered with applause. Following the 
speech, when the president and first lady 


_ rose to leave, the audience clamored fora 


few words. Lincoln declined the invita- 
tion, but provoked more laughter and ap- 
plause when he relayed—through Vice 
President Hamlin—that he was too em- 
barrassed to speak.'° 
By all accounts Dickinson’s Washing- 
ton address was a resounding success. 
Those who had yet to see her perform 
came away deeply impressed. One young 
woman in the hall wrote that the audience 
included 
the President, one or two mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Senators & 
Members & yet she was perfectly 
self-possessed and spoke equal to 
any man I ever [seen]; her lan- 
guage was perfect, and subject 
well connected, used no notes ex- 
cept a few [words] ona slip of pa- 
per which she rolled around her 


fingers.'° 

Senator Pomeroy, a strong critic of 
the president, called the lecture “an entire 
and complete success!”"’ Reid wrote an en- 
thusiastic account for the Cincinnati Ga- 
| zette. “Her success,’ Reid reported, “has 
been the most remarkable ever won at the 
Capital, and all who love the cause of the 
People, of the Soldiers, and of Liberty, will 
follow her with their prayers and benedic- 
tions.” Meanwhile, Reid’s colleague with 
the Washington Chronicle waxed eloquent 
about the vision of 

a young, red-lipped, slim-waisted 

girl, with curls cut short, as if for 

school, with eyes black with the 
mirthfulness of a child, save when 

they blaze with the passions of a 

prophetess, holding spell bound in 

the capital of the nation for an hour 
and ten minutes, two thousand 
politicians, statesmen and soldiers, 
while she talked to them of politics, 

statesmanship, and war! It was a 

wonderful sight, and it was a won- 

derful success.'* 

At the other end of the political spec- 
trum, the highly partisan Democratic 
New York World responded with charac- 
teristic flair and venom: 

She attracts crowds when she 
speaks, by appealing to the same 
love of the marvelous and mon- 
strous which Barnum has made his 
fortune in exhibiting woolly horses, 
dwarfs, Feejee mermaids, and other 
queer fish. Yet this silly young per- 
son was allowed the use of the hall 
of Representatives last Saturday to 
make one of her unwomanly dis- 
plays." 

But even this sort of editorial attack 
implicitly acknowledged the significance 
of the event. Congressman Kelley and his 
colleagues had every reason to be pleased. 


e KF 


Anna Dickinson's appearance in the 
hall of the House of Representatives was 
botha grand culmination of her rapid rise 
to wartime fame, and the opening of a 
new stage in her public life. In 1864, with 
an embattled Abraham Lincoln up for re- 
election, northern politics grew increas- 
ingly complex. Although Dickinson had 
attracted substantial comment by endors- 

_ ing Lincoln’s reelection in her Washing- 
_ ton lecture, it was still unclear how she 
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would approach the campaign to come. 
In February, when Senator Pomeroy tried 
to orchestrate a political coup replacing 
Lincoln with Secretary of the Treasury 
Salmon P. Chase, he included Dickinson 
among the handful of political insiders 
who received his infamous “Pomeroy Cir- 
cular.” Even though Dickinson was sym- 
pathetic to her radical friend’s cause, she 
declined to cast her lot with the abortive 
movement.”° 

In the months leading to the Repub- 
lican national convention, Dickinson re- 
mained on the political stump, attacking 
Democrats and rebels and supporting the 
war with a version of the address she de- 
livered in the Capitol, but she pointedly 
omitted her dramatic endorsement of 
Lincoln's reelection. When Chase’s cam- 
paign collapsed, some radicals turned to 
John C. Frémont as a likely alternative. 
Dickinson was not impressed with the 
celebrated adventurer but she remained 
optimistic that the right abolitionist might 
still win the day and she chose to keep her 
powder dry as long as possible. 

Dickinson apparently met Lincoln at 
a brief reception following her speech, but 
it is unlikely that they had much oppor- 
tunity to speak. Later that spring Kelley 
arranged for Dickinson to meet the presi- 
dent for a more substantive conversation. 
No official record of the encounter exists, 
and for Lincoln it may have been little 
more than a routine visit with a celebrated 
citizen. The conversation focused on de- 
velopments in Union-occupied Louisi- 
ana. After the fact, Kelley and Dickinson 
had very different versions of the encoun- 
ter. Kelley privately described the meet- 
ing as a positive exchange, in which Lin- 
coln clarified his position toward 
reconstruction and the future of the 
freedpeople, while Dickinson said rela- 
tively little. Dickinson told audiences a 
different tale, declaring that she lectured 
the president about his unacceptable 
southern policies. Some of the more hos- 
tile newspaper accounts portrayed the 
lecturer as openly mocking the president's 
demeanor during their meeting, a charge 
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that Dickinson later denied. One Repub- — 


lican who heard the speech in Boston 
found that Dickinson's critique of military 


governor General Nathaniel Banks and | 


wartime reconstruction hit the mark, but 
her personal attack of Lincoln was “in 
21 


the worst possible taste. 
As the Republican convention ap- 


John C. Frémont 


proached, Dickinson’s correspondents 
split on how to proceed. Party dissidents, 
following the lead of Dickinson’s idol 
Wendell Phillips, pushed Frémont’s nomi- 
nation anda radical plan calling for black 
suffrage and southern land distribution. 
But other leading abolitionists, including 
Garrison, Sumner, and Oliver Johnson, 
had swallowed hard and backed the presi- 
dent. Susan B. Anthony confided that she 
could not stomach either option. What 
had become of “the good old doctrine ‘of 
two evils choose neither,” she wondered. 
For months Dickinson weighed the op- 
tions in private while resisting making any 
public statement on the party’s options. 
In mid-July she told Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton that she thought Lincoln was “the 
wisest scoundrel in the country, & I would 
rather lose all the reputation I possess & 
sell apples & peanuts on the street than 
say aught—that would gain a vote for 
him.” On the other hand, she acknowl- 
edged that “I cannot work for Fremont, 
as matters now stand, | cannot see into the 
future. I stand & wait—if there is no way 
open for work I will keep quiet for a 
while.” 

In late August the landscape changed 
when the Democrats met in Chicago 
where they nominated the hated General 
George McClellan and produced a plat- 
form denouncing emancipation and call- 
ing for a negotiated peace. With the elec- 
tion only a few months away Dickinson 
felt drawn into the fray. On September 3 
she sent a public letter to The Independent, 
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Lebrary of Congress 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton (left) 
and Susan B. Anthony. 


Theodore Tilton’s newspaper. In this es- 
say, which she called “The Duties of the 
Hour,’ Dickinson addressed her fans and 
the national political situation. She ex- 
plained that she had received numerous 
inquiries about her plans for the cam- 
paign and complaints about her persistent 
criticisms of the Lincoln administration. 
In response, Dickinson insisted that she 
was first and foremost a patriot, not be- 
holden to any particular party. She ac- 
knowledged that she had hoped the Re- 
publicans would find “better men” to 
replace Lincoln on the ticket, but she had 
always remained loyal to the party. Now 
that the candidates had been selected, 
Dickinson declared that “T shall not work 
for Abraham Lincoln; I shall work for the 
salvation of my country’s life, that stands 
at stake.” 

Dickinson's letter to The Independent 
shared much in common with her Wash- 
ington appearance nearly eight months 
earlier. Once again, she presented herself 
as both an ideological radical and a po- 
litical pragmatist. As a committed aboli- 
tionist she was dissatisfied with Lincoln's 
approach to slavery, the status of 
freedpeople, and the treatment of black 
troops. As a passionate patriot she had no 
patience for the administration’s moder- 
ate overtures to southern unionists. But 
as a political partisan Dickinson recog- 
nized that the upcoming election was 
critical to the future of the party and the 
nation. In January she had criticized Lin- 
coln roundly before calling for his reelec 
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Anna Dickinson, postwar. In her late forties 
the combined weight of personal and 
professional disappointments, poor health, 
the death of her mother, and excessive drink 
sent Dickinson into an emotional spiral. 


tion. Since that lecture she had persisted 
in her criticisms of the Lincoln adminis- 
tration, while playing down her previous 
endorsement of the president. Now she 
announced that she would speak for the 
war and against McClellan, while saying 
nothing to undercut Lincoln’s cam- 
paign.” 

The lecture and the public letter were 
also similar in that both seem oddly out 
of place to the modern reader. Once again 
Anna Dickinson, who was still only 
twenty-one years old, had entered a dis- 
tinctly masculine arena to make a highly 
public political statement about the state 
of the country and the electoral decisions 
to come. And these were not the deluded 
ramblings of a self-absorbed celebrity. Po- 
litical pundits and ordinary citizens ap- 
peared anxious to hear what Dickinson 
had to say. Theodore Tilton, a major fig- 
ure within the abolitionist and women’s 
rights movement, was happy to have 
Dickinson's statement in his newspaper. 
Union general Benjamin Butler dropped 
hera note congratulating her on the state- 
ment; Whitelaw Reid remarked sardoni- 
cally on her successful “advent into 
newspaperdom’; Oliver Johnson re- 
printed the letter in the American Anti- 
Slavery Standard; numerous other friends 
and fans wrote praising the letter.”4 

True to her word, over the next two 
months Dickinson gave several high pro- 


| file lectures in support of the National 


Union party—as the Republicans had re- 


| christened themselves—while remaining 


to the left of the Lincoln administration. 
In late October Theodore Tilton intro- 
duced her to a partisan crowd at New York 


| City’s Cooper Institute, where they 


cheered as Dickinson did her best to bury 
McClellan while offering little praise of 
Lincoln. In the weeks to come she deliv- 
ered similar messages in Boston and 
Philadelphia. Meanwhile, things went well 
for Abraham Lincoln: Frémont withdrew 
from the race; Major General William 
Tecumseh Sherman captured Atlanta; and 
the gap between Lincoln and McClellan 


_ slowly widened. On election day the presi- 


_ vised. “No need to be a Cassandra,” he 


dent won by a comfortable margin, thanks 
partly to the ballots cast by Union soldiers 
who preferred their commander in chief 
over the ex-general. For Dickinson, the 
result produced the same old quandary 
in slightly altered form. She privately wor- 
ried about how to celebrate Lincoln's vic- 
tory without seeming hypocritical. “You 
must be true to yourself, be radical and 
keep ahead of the politicians and the ad- 


» 


ministration,’ Charles Dudley Warner ad- 


added, “but you can interpret the victory” 
and concentrate on the unfinished busi- 
ness of winning the war. In the months 
after the election Dickinson unveiled new 
lectures on“The Meaning of the Election” 
and “A Glance at Our Future,’ while in- 
troducing fresh talks on women’s rights 
and the labor movement.” 

Anna Dickinson’s ambivalent pub- 
lic relationship with Abraham Lincoln 
was to have one final complex chapter. 
On April 14, 1865—only day’s after 
Robert E. Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox Courthouse—the presi- 
dent fell to an assassin’s bullet. 
Dickinson was certainly sad to see the 
president murdered, but she could not 
erase her previous comments nor did 
she care to recant her criticisms now 
that he was gone. What should she do? 
The simplest path would be to maintain 
a respectful silence, at least for a few 
months. But Dickinson was a public fig- 
ure who had grown accustomed to 
speaking on the events of the day, and 
her livelihood depended on speaking in 
public. Moreover, her correspondence 
indicates that many expected her to say 
something in response to the assassina- 
tion. Oliver Johnson, who had arranged 


many of Dickinson’s New York appear- 
ances, admitted that he did not know what 
was best. Perhaps a lecture at the Cooper 
Institute would strike just the right note, 
but he worried that it might alienate emo- 
tionally drained audiences. 

In the end Dickinson could not re- 
sist her own nature. A few weeks after Lin- 


| coln died she returned to Cooper Insti- 


tute to speak on “Our Martyred 
President.” With Tilton presiding, and 
three thousand in attendance, Dickinson 
paid homage to the fallen president. She 
acknowledged that she had often criti- 
cized both the man and his policies, and 
although she eulogized his memory she 
said that she retracted none of her earlier 
critiques. Turning from one beloved 
leader to another, Dickinson called for a 
vigorous prosecution of the rebel leaders, 
and particularly Robert E. Lee. The 
nation’s traitors, she insisted, deserved 
stern punishment. Even to the very end, 
Dickinson and Abraham Lincoln had dif- 
ferent paths in response to the nation’s 
greatest crisis.”° 


* * 


The end of the Civil War and the 
death of Abraham Lincoln marked the 
close of an important chapter in Anna 
Dickinson’s life. She was not through with 
public life. Far from it. She would remain 
in the public eye for another three de- 
cades. For a decade after Appomattox 
Dickinson would be among the nation’s 
most celebrated and well-paid lyceum 
speakers, and far and away the most suc- 
cessful woman on the platform. She spent 
at least half of each year on the road, in- 
cluding extended sweeps through the 
South and the Far West and annual tours 
of the Northeast and Midwest. When the 
lyceum circuit collapsed, she tried her 
hand at the theater, as both an actress and 
playwright. Several of her plays made 
money, and for a time audiences were 
happy to see the novice actress on the 
stage. As her theatrical career declined, 
Dickinson temporarily reenergized it by 
playing male “breeches roles.” Along the 
way she wrote three books, including a 
novel— What Answer?—that challenged 
readers to contemplate the implications of 
interracial marriage. Twice, in 1872 and 
1888, she returned to the political stump, 
recapturing some of her previous rhetori- 
cal magic on each occasion. Those post- 
war campaigns underscored a larger point 


* 
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about Dickinson’s enduring public career. | 
No matter what successes she achieved 
after 1865, she would always be remem- 
bered for her wartime role as America’s 
Joan of Arc. 

Like most celebrated public figures, 
including of course Abraham Lincoln 
himself, Anna Dickinson lived out her 
public career amid a backdrop of personal 
travails: including illness, family tragedies, 
lost loves, and hints of depression, alco- 
holism, and despair. Over the years she 
battled with many of the people she had 
known in her youth, including Reid, But- 
ler, and Anthony, gradually burning 
bridges to her happy past. In her late for- 
ties the combined weight of personal and 
professional disappointments, poor 
health, the death of her mother, and ex- 
cessive drink sent Dickinson into an emo- 
tional spiral. In 1891 Susan Dickinson ar- 
ranged to have her sister committed to a 
state asylum for the insane in Danville, 
Pennsylvania. Anna was held against her 
will for five weeks before convincing a 
doctor that she was not really insane but 
only in need of extended rest. 

In the decade after she left Danville, 
Dickinson’s ventures in the public arena 
were largely restricted to a series of high _ 
profile lawsuits: against the Republican 
Party, the people who had bodily dragged 
her to Danville, and the New York news- 
papers that had reported her insanity. But 
although she no longer participated in 
public life, Dickinson followed politics 
from a distance, carefully clipping news- 
paper stories about current events and 
particularly about old friends and adver- 
saries. In 1910 she moved from New York 
City to the sleepy town of Goshen, New 
York. That year the Associated Press ran 
ashort human interest story profiling four 
“Women Who Knew Lincoln.” The au- 
thor described Dickinson as “a famous 
woman whose intellectuality and remark- 
able oratorical power made her a person 
of remarkable interest to the Lincoln fam- 
ily” Anna Dickinson clipped the story 
and placed it in her scrapbook. She died 
in Goshen in 1932, shortly before her 
ninetieth birthday. 
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leagues and advisors more fully in 
Gallman, “An Inspiration to Work: Anna 
Elizabeth Dickinson, Public Orator,” in 
Joan E. Cashin, ed., The War Was You and 
Me: Civilians in the American Civil War 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2002), 159-82. 

14. Gallman, America’s Joan of Arc, 36; Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard, January 23, 
1864, 

15. National Anti-Slavery Standard, January 
23, 1864; Cincinnati Gazette, [January 18°], 
1864, scrapbook, AEDP; (New York) In- 
dependent, January 18, 1864, scrapbook, 
AEDP; several unidentified clippings, 
AEDP. 

16. Diary of Annie G. Dudley, January 16, 
1864, Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. 

17. Samuel Pomeroy to Anna Dickinson, 
[January 17, 1864?], AEDP. 

18. Cincinnati Gazette, [January 18?], 1864, 
scrapbook, AEDP. This article quotes ex- 
tensively from the Chronicle article. 

19. Unknown newspaper quoting both the 

World, scrapbook, AEDP. 

Samuel Pomeroy to Anna Dickinson, May 

27, July 2, November 2, 1863, AEDP; 

Printed flyer, dated February 1864, filed 

among the letters from Pomeroy to Anna 

Dickinson, AEDP. 

21, Rochester Evening Express, March 15, 1864, 

scrapbook, AEDP; numerous other clip- 

pings, AEDP; William D. Kelley to Anna 

Dickinson, July 24, 1864, AEDP; William 

Lloyd Garrison Jr. to Ellen Wright, April 

28, 1864, Sophia Smith Collection, Smith 

College Archives, Northampton, MA; 

Gallman, America’s Joan of Arc, 38-41. 

Susan B. Anthony to Anna Dickinson, July 

1, 1864, AEDP; Anna Dickinson to | Eliza- 

beth Cady Stanton], July 12, 1864, Hun- 

tington Library; Gallman, America’s Joan 

of Arc, 39-41. 

The Independent, September 8, 1864; 

Gallman, America’s Joan of Arc, 41-43. 

Theodore Tilton to Anna Dickinson, Sep- 

tember 5, 1864; Benjamin Butler to Anna 

Dickinson, September 8, 1864; Whitelaw 

Reid to Anna Dickinson, September 11, 

1864; Oliver Johnson to Anna Dickinson, 

September 22, 1864. All in AEDP. 

Charles Dudley Warner to Anna 

Dickinson, November 8, 1864, AEDP; 

Gallman, America’s Joan of Arc, 42. 

26. Gallman, America’s Joan of Arc, 43. 
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“ON ASS (ome and Foin Us on the Trail! 
Last Stand on Seminary Ridge: Desperate Delaying Actions Late on the 1‘' Day at Gettysburg: A Walking Tour, October 


2006 
7, with Robert L. Baker (8:45 AM-4:30 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


Monuments at Gettysburg, The World’s Largest Outdoor Sculpture Garden: A Walking Tour: October 8, with Robert 
L. Baker (8:30 AM-4:00 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


The B & O Railroad in the Civil War - A Seminar & Field Tour, October 12-14, Baltimore, MD with William Glenn 
Robertson and Art Candenquist (Thursday 8:00 PM-Saturday 5:00 PM) $325 - includes 2 lunches 


Greene and Cornwallis in Carolina: The Road to Guilford Court House - A Field & Walking Tour, October 13-15, 
Greensboro, NC with Mark L. Bradley (Friday 8:00 PM-Sunday 3:30 PM) $295 - includes 2 lunches 


Fighting with Patrick Cleburne and George Thomas - The Stonewall of the West and The Rock of Chickamauga - A Tour 
of Stones River, Chattanooga, Ringgold Gap, Chickamauga, Columbia, Franklin & Nashville. October 17-21, beginning in 
Nashville, Tennessee with Thomas Y. Cartwright and David C. Hinze (Tues 8:00 PM-Sat 5:00 PM) $795 - per person Double 
Occupancy; $995 - Single Occupancy - includes 4 nights’ lodging and 4 lunches 


Jesse James: Outlaw and Rebel - A Field Tour, October 26-28, Kansas City, MO with David C. Hinze (Thursday 8:00 PM- 
Saturday 5:00 PM) $325 - includes 2 lunches 


Gettysburg: George G. Meade and Daniel Sickles - A Walking Tour, October 28-29 with Gary Kross (Saturday 8:45 AM- 
Sunday 12:00 N) $195 - includes Saturday lunch 


Forts and Guns: A Seminar & Field Tour of the Washington Navy Yard, Fort McHenry, Fort Carroll and Fort 
Washington, November 2-4 , Rockville, MD with Howard Strouse and Robert J. Schneller (Thursday 7:30 PM-Saturday 5:00 
PM) $295 - includes 2 lunches & | dinner 


Unseen Gettysburg: A Tour & Historical Review of “Ghost Sightings” and Other Unexplained Phenomena on the 
Gettysburg Battlefield, Nov 11, Gettysburg, PA with Gary Kross (Sat 8:45 AM-4:30 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


The Red River Campaign: A Field & Walking Tour, November 15-18, Alexandria, LA with Dale K. Phillips, Carol Phillips 
and William de Marigny Hyland (Wednesday 8:00 PM-Saturday 5:00 PM) $495 - includes 3 lunches 


2007 


6"" Annual West Palm Beach Civil War Symposium, January 17-20, 2007, West Palm Beach, FL with Craig L. Symonds, 
Joseph T. Glatthaar, A. Wilson Greene, Harold Holzer, James M. McPherson, Carol Reardon, Emory M. Thomas and Frank J. 
Williams (Wed 7:00 PM-Sat 12:00 N) $395 - includes 2 lunches & 2 receptions - Attend All or Any Part 


15 Annual Sarasota Civil War Symposium, January 24-27, 2007, Sarasota, FL with William C. “Jack” Davis, Edwin C. 
Bearss, Gary Ecelbarger, Robert K. Krick, Richard M. McMurry, James I. “Bud” Robertson, Charles P. Roland, John Y. Simon 
and Bruce M. Venter (Wed 7:00 PM-Sat 12:00 N) $395 - includes 2 lunches & 2 receptions - Attend All or Any Part 


2"™¢ Annual Sarasota World War II Conference, January 31-February 3, 2007, Sarasota, FL with Robert J. Dalessandro, 
Joseph H. Alexander, Rick Atkinson, Edwin C. Bearss, Robert K. Krick, Robert J. Mrazek., Charles P. Roland, Mark A. Stoler 
and another TBA (Wed 7:00 PM-Sat 12:00 N) $395 - incls 2 lunches and 2 receptions - Attend All or Any Part 


The Irish at Gettysburg: A Walking Tour, March 17, 2007 with Rich Bellamy (Saturday 8:45 AM-4:30 PM) $150 - includes 
lunch 


Historic Taverns of Gettysburg: A Field Tour, March 18, 2007 with John Winkelman (Sun 9:00 AM-12:00 N) $70 


For information about these and other 2006 programs, visit www.cwea.net 
or contact CWEA, P. O. Box 78, Winchester, VA 22604 


Phone: 800-298-1861 Fax: 800-550-1347 cwea@earthlink.net 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War 

Society and Roundtable 
Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. 
2100 Kbh 0 / Copenhagen, Denmark 

Website: www.sahs.dk +» Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 
Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 


a A 


ARIZONA 


Geographic Locale: Phoenix/Scottsdale 


SCOTTSDALE CWRT 
Contact: Mr. Wes Schmidt 
9782 E. Pershing Avenue 
Scottsdale, AZ 85260 
(480) 391-1813 + charlescjm@aol.com 


CALIFORNIA 


Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: Tom Lubas 
blueandgrey@sprynet.com 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 


PENINSULA CWRT 
P.O. Box 1464, San Carlos, CA 94070 
www.peninsulacivilwarroundtable.org 
(650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO CWRT 
Contact: Dennis Kohlmann 
8059 Glen Creek Way, Citrus Heights, CA 95610 
(916) 726-4432 + Email: gkohlma@aol.com 


Geographic Locale: 
Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague 
P.O. Box 116, Shaver Lake, CA 93664 
(559) 841-7161 + belague@netptc.net 


CIVIL WAR ROUND 
TABLE DIRECTORY 


CONNECTICUT 


Geographic Locale: Huntington, Ct. 
HOUSATONIC CWRT 
Contact: George Geer 
129 Bradley Terrace, Derby, CT 06418 
203-735-3664 + grtgeer@sbcglobal.net 


D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C./Northern Virginia/Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 
Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 
11409 Bayard Drive, Mitchellville, MD 20721 
(301) 262-3768 + www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 


Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FORT MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 

1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 + Roger789@comcast.net 


Geographic Locale: SE Florida 
PALM BEACH COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Robert L. Krasner, Treasurer 

2450 Lantana Road #2407, Lantana, FL 33462 
PH: (561) 439-1426 


GEORGIA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.org 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 + pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 


CWRTS PLEASE NOTE: % ask about a Civil War Round Table contact ad and 


access to the North & South mailing list call: (559) 855-8637, or write: NORTH & SOUTH, 


31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. Please address corrections or 
changes to existing ads to: tjohnston@northandsouthmagazine.com 
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ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Place, Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place, Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
PH: (847) 259-4240 
Or contact: 

Thomas D.Postema + TPostema@msn.com 


5505 Silent Brook Lane, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp * wjhupp@aol.com 
P.O, Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 


LOUISIANA 


Geographic Locale: Shreveport 
NORTH LOUISIANA CWRT 
Contact: Patte Bettis 
149 Kings Crossing, Shreveport, LA 71105 
(318) 861-7570 
pbettis@sport.rr.com 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 » BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: 
Dedham, Massachusetts / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
ocewrt_I.html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E, Hickory Point Drive, 
Portage, MI 49024 * (269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, central 
and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 
TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary-Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
(651) 224-6429 + mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: James Scaminaci 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
(417) 887-7844 + jamesscaminaci@sbcglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O, Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
(973) 770-2899 * email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 


Geographic Locale: Central & Northern New Jersey 


NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
7 Dumont Place, Morristown, NJ 07963 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@blast.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hvc.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmewrt@yahoo.com 
www.fortmaconewrt.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards + (503) 774-6911 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 


169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 


WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton + Repnov@aol.com 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 


BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu + (281)-438-2907 
P.O, Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
Roland.Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 


PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. (i. 1947) 
Contact: Paul Eilbes 


1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 + paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 
ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly + pdskelly@charter.net 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 


Your source for pre-owned 
wargames, variants, replacement 
counters, and 
quality military history. 
www.classicwargames.com 
1-800-727-6724 


N&S DISCUSSION GROUP 

The Ne-S email discussion group pro- 
vides readers of North & South an outlet 
to discuss matters of Civil War history, in 
particular topics raised by articles that 
appear in the magazine. In addition, 
members of the group have the chance to 
interact with NeS authors, who partici- 
pate regularly in discussions. Participa- 
tion is free, and it takes only a few min- 
utes to sign on. For more details visit: 
www. northandsouthmagazine.com or 
go to http://groups.yahoo.com/group/ 


wsociet 


Civil War Education Associa- 
tion (CWEA) and The Civil War 
Society have agreed to co-spon- 
sor seminars, symposia and 
tours. See page previous page for 
Calendar of Events. For more in- 
i» formation visit: 
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JOSEPH G. BILBY 


Below: Union soldiers pose for 
photographer Timothy O'Sullivan 
at Appomattox Court House in 
April 1865; the men’s Model 1861 
rifle muskets are stacked among 
them. Library of Congress 
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REPEATING RIFLES 


A Weapons System Seeking a Tactical Role 


In May 1864 Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas W. Hyde, a staff officer in the 
Army of the Potomac’s VI Corps, found 


himself leading a catchall command of 
a few hundred cavalrymen, many of 
them armed with repeating rifles and 
carbines. While on a foraging expedi- 
tion, Hyde’s force was shot at by a small 


= 
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enemy patrol. His men responded witha 
fusillade of fire as the Confederates 
scooted away. The major’s attempts to 
stop the shooting were futile, and the 
Yanks did not cease firing until they emp- 
tied their guns. The din startled Major 
General Horatio Wright, who, believing 
Hyde’s men were seriously engaged, 


| rushed an infantry brigade forward to 
their support. When it was over, the ma- 
jor found two dead enemy horses, and 
ruefully concluded that he had had “quite 
a lesson in the improper use of rapid-fir- 
ing arms.” There is no evidence that Hyde 
or any other officer or soldier in the 
Union army ever had any formal lessons 


Spencer breechloading carbine, caliber 
.52. (Norm Flayderman) 


in the proper battlefield use of “rapid fir- 
ing arms,” before or after his encounter. 
Federal officers had to learn to use their 
new assets “on the job.”! 

By 1860 the relentless advance of 
nineteenth-century industrialization and 
technology had led to the development 
of two practical breechloading repeating 
magazine rifles, the Henry and the Spen- 
cer. These revolutionary arms fired self- 
contained (priming compound and pow- 
der enclosed in a waterproof copper case 
capped by a bullet) rimfire cartridges, the 
invention of which had made them tech- 
nically possible. “Rimfire” cartridges fea- 
tured fulminate priming compound 
spread around the case rim, in the same 
manner as a modern .22 rimfire car- 
tridge. The outbreak of civil war in 
America the following year provided the 
inventors and manufacturers of the 
Spencer and Henry, all New Englanders, 
with a potential mass market that might 
make them rich and save the nation at 
the same time. 

In 1861 Oliver Winchester’s New 
Haven Arms Company was tooling up 
to produce the Henry, a gun perfected 
by B. Tyler Henry from the previously 
failed “Volcanic” design, and brothers 
Charles and Rush Cheney held manu- 
facturing rights to Christopher Spencer’s 
invention. The sixteen-shot Henry was 
chambered in .44 caliber and the seven- 
shot Spencer for a more powerful .52 
caliber round. 


Springfield Rifle Musket, Model 1861, with bayont. 
(National Parks Service, Springfield Armory Historic Site) 


Both guns used manually operated 
levers to extract fired cartridge cases and 
load fresh ammunition from their maga- 
zines. The Henry’s magazine extended 
under its barrel from the action (firing 
mechanism) to the muzzle, moving car- 
tridges under spring pressure onto a car- 
rier that lifted them up to the chamber 
as the lever was worked. The Spencer's 
seven-shot, spring-powered magazine 
was housed in its buttstock and fed car- 
tridges into the action from the rear via 
a lever-actuated rolling breechblock. The 
Henry’s lever also cocked the gun’s ham- 
mer for firing, while the Spencer required 
a separate manual cocking motion after 
a cartridge was chambered. 

Winchester and the Cheneys ex- 
ploited political connections and the 
uniqueness of their respective products 
to arrange a series of government tests 
in 1861. Both guns received favorable re- 
views, but with ultimately disappointing 
results to their promoters. The army or- 
dered no Henrys or Spencers, although 
the navy contracted for seven hundred 
Spencer rifles. Brigadier General James 
W. Ripley, the Union army’s chief of ord- 
nance, was, to be kind, not enthusiastic 
about adopting unproved weapons sys- 
tems of any type in the midst of a crisis 
in which arms representing current tech- 
nology were in short supply. 

Although pilloried by historians 
gifted with hindsight for his lack of ap- 
preciation of breechloaders and repeat- 
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Henry rifle, caliber .44. (Newark’s Western Americana) 


ma 


Brigadier General James W. Ripley, the 
Union army’s chief of ordnance. 


ers, Ripley's viewpoint made sense at the 
time. With the outbreak of war inventors, 
crackpot and otherwise, abetted by their 
political patrons, besieged the general, 
each proclaiming his gun and its unique 
cartridge the ultimate war-winning 
weapon. There was simply no quick way 
to discover which of these inventions had 
merit and which did not. 

Tests like those afforded the Henry 
and Spencer were conducted under con- 
trolled conditions on hand-assembled 
prototype arms, and, although they 
might suggest further consideration, did 
not promise ultimate success in the field. 
The long-term durability of new weap- 
ons and ammunition could only be de- 
termined through extended field testing 
under combat conditions. Even should 
they prove durable, expensive innovative 
arms that lacked the facilities or machin- 
ery to produce both guns and spare parts 
and using new and unproved ammuni- 
tion with limited sources of supply pre- 
sented potentially serious logistic prob- 


lems. At the time of testing there were 
no Henry rifles commercially available, 
and Spencer and the Cheney brothers 
did not even have a factory building, 
much less the tooling necessary to pro- 
duce their gun. Ripley needed to equip a 
vast army of raw recruits with standard 
Springfield pattern Model 1861 rifle 
muskets as rapidly as possible, so con- 
tracts for these guns were, correctly, his 
highest priority. 

In 1861 the only proven repeating 
arms technology was embodied in the 
obsolescent Colt revolving rifle. The .56 
caliber Colt contained a cylinder with five 
chambers, each loaded from its front with 
a paper cartridge and then primed, in the 
same manner as a single-shot musket, 
with a percussion cap on the rear of each 
chamber. Colt had produced revolving 
rifles off and on for twenty-five years. 
Although early models had experienced 
unintended multiple chamber ignitions, 
the latest version had resolved that prob- 
lem. Due to the escape of hot gas and 
occasional lead slivers from the Colt’s 
chamber/barrel junction on firing, how- 
ever, it was not advisable to shoot it with 
the left hand supporting the stock in ad- 
vance of the action, the usual position 
when firing a rifle. 

The Colt was a repeater, but was “old 
technology,” featuring the same method 
of loading and firing, and the same type 


, i, 
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of semi-fixed or loose ammunition, that 
Colt’s handguns had used since 1836. 
Revolving rifle production was limited as 
well, but when war broke out, the Colt 
was the only repeating military arm ac- 
tually in production. Because of this, 
Major General William S. Rosecrans, a 
commander whose military thoughts ran 
to new tactical models that fast moving 
troops equipped with fast firing small 
arms would facilitate, relentlessly peti- 
tioned his superiors in Washington for 
Colts.? 

Colt rifles were issued to some 
Union soldiers during the war’s first year, 
and there were also some in Southern 
hands due to prewar purchases. Repeat- 
ing rifles firing self-contained metallic 
cartridges did not become available to the 
military and public until June 1862, how- 
ever, when several hundred Henrys ar- 
rived at civilian gun dealers in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Although it appears that Con- 
federate cavalrymen may actually have 
first used privately purchased Henrys in 
combat that August, increasing personal 
and some state sales had several thousand 
of them in the hands of soldiers, mostly 
Union, by the following year.” 

While Henry distribution depended 
on the private sector, the Cheney broth- 
ers, through intensive lobbying, finally 
managed to secure an army contract for 
10,000 Spencer rifles to add to their navy 


order. According to the terms of the con- 
tract, the first delivery of five hundred 
guns was scheduled for March 1862, a 
goal that proved impossible to fulfill. Al- 
though the Spencer Company was as- 
sessed a 2,500-gun order reduction as a 
penalty for late delivery, company trea- 
surer Warren Fisher succeeded in defer- 
ring deliveries until December 1862, 
while Christopher Spencer set up a fac- 
tory in the Chickering Piano Company 
building in Boston. Deliveries on the ini- 
tial contract continued through June 
1863, and as the Spencer made a name 
for itself in combat, future contracts were 
forthcoming. Most were for the shorter 
carbine version of the gun, intended for 
cavalry use. Spencer cavalry carbines 
were first delivered in October 1863. 

It is alleged that the first Spencer 
used in combat was a prototype rifle car- 
ried by Sergeant Francis O. Lombard of 
the Ist Massachusetts Cavalry. According 
to the story, Lombard fired his Spencer 
at Confederates in October 1862 ina skir- 
mish near Cumberland, Maryland. There 
is, however, only one unconfirmed anec- 
dotal source for the account. 

The first Spencers shipped on the 
army contract left the factory in Decem- 
ber 1862 and were issued to Colonel Jo- 
seph Tarr Copeland’s newly raised 5th 
Michigan Cavalry. Copeland, who envi- 
sioned his new regiment as a mounted 
infantry force, had lobbied for repeating 
rifles for his men. He had some political 
pull and used it to secure Spencer rifles. 
Copeland’s troopers were initially as- 
signed to the defenses of Washington, 
however, and would wait some time to 
use their innovative arms on the enemy. 

Spencers gained their earliest, and 
perhaps greatest, fame in the hands of the 
men of Colonel John T. Wilder’s brigade. 


Left: Major General William S, Rosecrans 
(far left), a commander who relentlessly 
petitioned his superiors in Washington for 
Colts, and Colonel John T. Wilder, who 
fully shared General Rosecrans’ tactical 
concepts and was initially interested in the 
Henry repeater. 


Colt 1855 Military Model revolving rifle in .56 caliber. 
(National Parks Service, Springfield Armory Historic Site) 
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Men of Colonel Wilder’s mounted brigade, their Spencer rifles at their sides, ride past an outpost 


Wilder’s foot soldiers had been mounted 
in accordance with General Rosecrans’ 
desire to have an elite force able to move 
quickly and seize critical terrain in ad- 
vance of his main army and hold it until 
the rest of the army was able to reinforce 
success. Initially, however, they remained 
armed with muzzle-loading rifle mus- 
kets. 

The colonel, who fully shared Gen- 
eral Rosecrans’ tactical concepts, was ini- 
tially interested in the Henry repeater, 
which had seen limited combat use in 
Kentucky since the summer of 1862, to 
arm his shock troops. On March 20, 1863, 
Wilder wrote Oliver Winchester from 
Murfreesboro, “[A]t what price will you 
furnish me nine hundred of your ‘Henry’s 
Rifles, delivered at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
without ammunition, with gun slings at- 
tached? Two of my regiments, now 
mounted, have signified their willingness 
to purchase these arms, at their own ex- 
pense.”> 

Wilder’s contacts with Oliver Win- 
chester failed to pan out, however, due 
to the painfully slow two-hundred-gun- 
per-month production rate at New Ha- 
ven Arms. The eager young colonel did 
not have time to get on the Henry wait- 
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ing list, so for him Christopher Spencer’s 
visit to the Army of Tennessee was fortu- 
itous. The inventor, traveling at the be- 
hest of his company in the spring of 1863, 
was demonstrating the Spencer rifle in 
order to create interest among officers in 
the field and generate more contracts af- 
ter the initial 7,500-gun army order was 
filled. 

It made sense that Spencer and 
Wilder would hit it off, since both were 
self-made men of the new industrial age. 
Spencer, although still a young man, had 
extensive experience in the firearms and 
other industries and had invented a wide 
range of useful production machinery in 
addition to his gun. Wilder had learned 
the trades of draftsman, pattern maker, 
and millwright on the job and had in- 
vented a number of hydraulic machines, 
a field in which he was a widely acknowl- 
edged expert by 1860. 

Popular history would have it that 
after witnessing Spencer’s product dem- 
onstration, Wilder was so eager to get his 
hands on a shipment of the inventor’s 
rifles that he proposed that his men pur- 
chase the guns directly from the factory, 
using his personal line of credit as secu- 
rity. This was the case when the colonel 
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and his men were considering Henrys, 
but existing evidence suggests that it was 
an unnecessary step to acquire Spencers, 
and actually not even possible at the time. 
While Henrys were available (albeit lim- 
ited by production capability) in the open 
market to anyone, the entire production 
of the Spencer Company was committed 
to filling its government contract in a 
timely manner. The inventor’s trip to 
Rosecrans’ Army of the Cumberland was 
intended to spur Spencer requests from 
commanders through the normal con- 
duits of supply, exhausting the current 
contract and stimulating new ones, not 
to promote individual sales. Spencer’s 
own account seems to confirm this sce- 
nario. He noted that after meeting Wilder, 
the colonel “asked me to ride over to 
Headquarters with him and show the rifle 
to Gen. Rosecrans whom he thought 
would make a requisition for them for 
his [Wilder’s] troops. The visit was suc- 
cessful.”® 

Wilder’s men began to receive their 
new repeaters on May 15, 1863. Although 
they never engaged in any training with 
the guns other than informal familiariza- 
tion firing, on June 4 they had their first 
chance to use them in a skirmish with 
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Above, left to right: Brigadier General 
William B. Bate, Brigadier General George 
A. Custer, and Colonel John B. McIntosh. 


several Confederate cavalry regiments at 
Liberty, Tennessee. One of Wilder’s of- 
ficers recalled that following the fight the 
colonel was “highly delighted with the 
rifles.”” 

Toward the end of June Rosecrans 
began to maneuver his army in hopes of 
driving Confederate general Braxton 
Bragg out of Tennessee. Wilder’s bri- 
gade—composed of the 98th and 123rd 
Illinois, the 17th and 72nd Indiana 
Mounted Infantry, and Captain Eli Lilly’s 
18th Indiana Battery—was assigned the 
task of seizing the key terrain of Hoover's 
Gap. The brigade did so with aplomb, 
scattering surprised, outnumbered, and 
outgunned rebel defenders. Brigadier 
General William B. Bate’s infantry bri- 
gade counterattacked Wilder and ran into 
a blizzard of Spencer bullets. His frontal 
assault stopped cold by the volume of 
Wilder’s fire, Bate ordered his 37th Geor- 
gia to turn the Federal flank. Although 
initially pinned down by Spencer fire 
from the 17th Indiana, the Georgians 
gained ground when the 17th, fulfilling 
a prediction of repeating rifle opponents, 
ran out of ammunition. Colonel Wilder, 
however, was a hands-on commander 
and able tactician and ordered up eight 
companies of the 98th Illinois he had held 
in reserve to restore the line. The Con- 
federates eventually broke off the action, 
leaving Hoover’s Gap in Yankee hands, 
enabling Rosecrans to successfully out- 
flank Bragg, who abandoned middle Ten- 
nessee and fell back into Georgia.® 

Spencer rifles played a significant 
part in Rosecrans relatively bloodless vic- 
tory, but the men behind the guns, as well 


as the proper tactical use made of repeat- 
ers, were as important, if not more so, 
than the actual technology of the weap- 
ons. Confederate casualties had not been 
inordinate, and the rebels had almost 
driven Wilder’s brigade from its position, 
and might have had not Wilder skillfully 
manipulated his reserve force. Colonel 
Wilder had begun to engage a tactical 
learning curve—the proper use of repeat- 
ing rifles. 

Spencers were next carried into 
battle by the 5th Michigan Cavalry, 
which, along with its sister regiment, the 
6th Michigan Cavalry, part of the latter 
regiment armed with an overage of re- 
peaters from the 5th, was brigaded with 
the lst and 7th Michigan Cavalry. The 
brigade was ordered out of the Washing- 
ton defenses and assigned to the Army 
of the Potomac during the Gettysburg 
Campaign. Although the 5th’s Colonel 
Copeland commanded the Michigan bri- 
gade, he never got a chance to apply his 
own tactical ideas regarding repeating 
rifles, as he was replaced by newly minted 
Brigadier General George A. Custer in 
late June 1863. 

The Michigan men were engaged in 
an inconclusive cavalry fight at Hanover 
Station, Pennsylvania, on June 29, where 
the Spencer rifle was used in combat for 
the first time in the eastern theatre. A 
more definitive test was in the offing, 
however. On the morning of July 3 
Custer’s men were ordered to proceed to 
the Union left flank at Little Round Top. 
On the way they stopped to aid Colonel 
John B. McIntosh’s brigade of Yankee 
horsemen, who were confronting Major 
General J. E. B. Stuart's Confederate cay- 
alry division, which was hooking around 
the Federal right at the Rummel farm, be- 
hind the main Union line. 


Initially deployed in 
reserve, the 5th Michigan 
dismounted and ad- 
vanced to replace McIn- 
tosh’s hard-pressed skir- 
mish line, heavily engaged 
with an increasing num- 
ber of dismounted Con- 
federate horsemen ad- 
vancing on them. The 
Michigan men opened up 
with rapid Spencer fire, 
which was so hot that the 
11th and 14th Virginia 
Cavalry retreated from 
the field, leaving Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Vincent Witcher’s 34th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry Battalion to face the Wol- 
verines alone.” 

Armed as a mounted infantry regi- 
ment with muzzle-loading rifles and rifle 
muskets, the 34th stood its ground and 
shot it out with the Wolverines, muzzle 
loaders against repeaters, in a vicious 
firefight. The Michigan men fell back 
when they ran out of ammunition, but 
the 34th held its ground and then turned 
its fire on several Yankee horseback 
charges, before the Federals closed with 
mounted Confederates in a saber and 
pistol fight. As the battle waned, the 
badly shot up 34th disengaged as well, 
falling back to the main Rummel farm 
buildings.'° 

Spencer rifles in the hands of the 
Michigan troopers proved, as at Hoover’s 
Gap, effective in a static defensive role, 
and inflicted a large number of casual- 
ties in the dismounted fight—the 34th 
suffered a casualty rate of seventy-five 
percent, as opposed to an 8.7 percent loss 
for the 5th. Spencer fire badly demoral- 
ized the two Virginia units that fought 
alongside Witcher and drove them from 
the field, but the Wolverines were unable 
to capitalize on this by advancing to a po- 
sition that would determine the outcome 
of the battle. The hard-fighting 34th, even 
with terrible casualties, was able to sus- 
tain its position until the 5th ran out of 
ammunition.!! 

The July 3 cavalry fight at Gettysburg 
ended in a tactical stalemate. That stale- 
mate prevented Stuart from looping 
around the Union right, however, and in 
that sense was favorable to the Federals. 
Although the Spencers played their part, 
the well-served Federal artillery and the 
Yankees’ ability to stand up to the enemy 
in the tough horse-to-horse saber and 
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revolver fight that blunted the Confed- 
erate mounted attack following the dis- 
mounted firefight ended the day. 

Henry rifles also played a role in the 
Gettysburg Campaign, although it was 
peripheral and prior to the battle itself. 
During a June 13 fight near Winchester, 
Virginia, Henrys in the hands of a sharp- 
shooter detachment from the 110th Ohio 
Infantry, according to the regiment’s 
commander, Colonel Warren Keifer, 
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“fired almost continuous streams into the 
enemy’s ranks, causing great loss of life” 
and “shot down a number of the enemy’s 
officers.” The effort of the 110th was in 
vain, however, as it served under the in- 
ept Major General Robert H. Milroy, 
whose force was decisively defeated by 
Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell’s 
corps of the Army of Northern Virginia.'* 

In the wake of Hoover’s Gap, Con- 
federate lieutenant Tod Carter recalled 
that “once those blue devils squeezed off 


the first round, a silence was never heard 
from their lines.” In contrast, no Confed- 
erate reports comment on improved Yan- 
kee firepower at either Gettysburg or 
Winchester, although Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Witcher was appalled by his 
battalion’s losses and, because of that, 
graphically remembered the fight many 
years later.!3 

The next significant appearance of 
repeating rifles in combat occurred in 


Above: Confederate line of battle in the 
Chickamauga woods. 

Left: General St. John R. Liddell, whose 
Confederate soldiers picked up “a half 
dozen or more breech-loading rifles” as they 
advanced at Chickamauga. Liddell 
attributed the disparity in casualties at 
Alexander's Bridge to “the efficiency of this 
new weapon.” 


September 1863 at the Battle of Chick- 
amauga, where General Rosecrans’ 
pursuit of Bragg’s retreating army 
abruptly ended when the Confederates, 
reinforced by troops from the Army of 
Northern Virginia, turned and at- 
tacked him. Both Henrys and Spencers, 
particularly the latter, played a notice- 
able role at Chickamauga, in what 
turned out to be one of the bloodiest 
contests of a bloody war. 

Colonel Wilder’s Midwesterners, 
now dubbed the “Lightning Brigade” fol- 
lowing their performance at Hoover’s 
Gap, defended Alexander’s Bridge across 
Chickamauga Creek. Wilder had dis- 
patched half his men to reinforce a hard- 
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pressed Yankee cavalry unit, and had to 
withstand the attack of a division of Con- 
federates with two regiments and four 
artillery pieces. With the loss of only two 
men killed as opposed to 105 casualties 
suffered by the enemy, Wilder held the 
bridge for at least an hour against supe- 
rior numbers, before he had to withdraw 
to maintain his alignment with other 
Federal forces. Confederate general St. 
John R. Liddell, whose men picked up “a 
half dozen or more breech-loading rifles” 
as they advanced, attributed the dispar- 
ity in casualties to “the efficiency of this 
new weapon.” !4 

Wilder’s men helped blunt a num- 
ber of Confederate attacks as the battle 
raged on for the next two days. One Con- 
federate facing the Lightning Brigade’s 
Spencers recalled that his company had 
“only four men left” after the battle, and 
another reported that the Yankee fire 
made him feel that “the world was com- 
ing to an end right there.” When the 
Union line to his right disintegrated, 
Wilder maneuvered his brigade and de- 
livered his fire with maximum effective- 
ness, slowing the enemy advance. The 
colonel’s experience at Hoover’s Gap had 
taught him to ration his firepower for use 
at decisive moments, and not once dur- 
ing the fight did Wilder’s men run out of 
ammunition. They, along with other 
Spencer-armed regiments like the 39th 
Indiana, aided by the 21st Ohio’s Colt re- 
volving rifles, helped secure the Army of 
the Cumberland’s retreat to Chattanooga 
and preserved it to fight another day.!> 

Individual soldiers throughout 
Rosecrans’ army did their bit with pri- 
vately owned Henrys at Chickamauga as 
well. Captain J. T. Patton, who served in 
a special Henry armed “light battalion” 
disbanded before the battle, noted that 
“a number of Rebel officers attempted to 
get a better view of our position, when 
they were fired upon by...boys who had 
formerly been of the ‘light battalion’ 
armed with Henry rifles.” 

In the wake of Gettysburg, General 
Custer assessed the Spencer as “the most 
effective firearm our cavalry can adopt.” 
The Ordnance Department finally 
agreed, and in October 1863 Spencer cav- 
alry carbines, shorter and lighter than the 
rifles of Custer’s men, but still holding 
seven cartridges, began to flow into the 
field at the rate of 2,000 guns a month. 

Although the vast majority of Spen- 
cers made from October 1863 on were 


carbines, several thousand more Spencer 
rifles were produced, and some cavalry 
units traded their rifles for carbines, mak- 
ing the rifles available for issue to infan- 
try units. Several infantry regiments in 
the western armies, including the 46th 
Ohio Veteran Volunteers, were issued 
Spencer rifles over the winter of 1863- 
1864. Colonel Charles C. Walcutt, the 
46th’s commander, produced a hand- 
written manual for his men, which ap- 
pears the same as one authored by Cap- 
tain Gershom M. Barber of the Ist Ohio 
Sharpshooters and printed by the Spen- 
cer Company. The Walcutt/Barber pam- 
phlet is actually a drill manual, offering 
no tactical suggestions for use of the 
Spencer, however. Interestingly, it in- 
structs soldiers to return their rifles to the 
waist level “ready” position after firing 
and before levering another round into 
the chamber, negating to a degree the 
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Spencer’s prime virtue—rapid fire when 
the lever is worked with the gun at the 
shoulder.'” 

To date, no such manual has been 
found for the Henry rifle, which contin- 
ued to be a personally acquired weapon 
for the most part. As the war progressed, 
individual Henry purchases seem to have 
been concentrated in a number of regi- 
ments in the western theatre of war. 
Among these units were the 7th, 16th, 
23rd, 51st, 66th and 80th Illinois and the 
58th, 93rd and 97th Indiana. The 23rd 
Illinois, which served in Virginia, was one 
of the few units in the eastern theatre with 
a significant number of Henrys in its 
ranks. Many soldiers who had previously 
been unable to afford the more than $40 
for a Henry were able to do so over the 
winter of 1863-1864, when large reenlist- 
ment bonuses were paid to veterans and 
the largest bounties yet to new recruits. 
By January 1864 the 66th 
Illinois fielded approxi- 
mately two hundred fifty 
Henrys, half the unit’s 
small arms.'® 


Colonel Lafayette Baker 
(far left) and General 
Quincy Gillmore. 
Below: Men of the 7th 
Illinois Infantry’s color 
guard pose with their 
Henry repeating rifles. 


Relenting a bit from official policy, 
the Ordnance Department purchased 
and issued Henrys to the Ist District of 
Columbia Cavalry. The Ist D.C., a spe- 
cial provost and counter-guerilla battal- 
ion commanded by the mercurial and 
politically connected Colonel Lafayette 
Baker, received 240 Henrys over the win- 
ter of 1863-1864. Baker’s battalion was 
later augmented by eight hundred Maine 
recruits, who were also issued Henrys. 
The Maine companies and their repeat- 
ers were later transferred to the Ist 
Maine Cavalry; these two units were re- 
sponsible for the vast majority of the 
Henrys serving in the Army of the 
Potomac. Some of these Henrys were ap- 
parently also issued to the 7th West Vir- 
ginia Infantry.'? 

The lack of new Spencer rifles com- 
ing off the assembly line led tactically 
progressive commanders to request 
Spencer carbines for selected infantry 
outfits. General Quincy Gillmore, com- 
manding the forces besieging Charleston, 
South Carolina, believed the stubby 22- 
inch barreled carbines would be fine for 
arming amphibious infantry units he had 
in mind for special operations in 
Charleston Harbor and managed to se- 
cure some of the earliest carbines deliv- 
ered. In December 1863 Gillmore issued 
the 7th Connecticut and 7th New Hamp- 
shire Infantry regiments the short Spen- 
cers. Within two months they would be 
using them in a small but desperate battle 
in the scrub pines and swamps of north- 
ern Florida. 

In late 1863 General Gillmore 
hatched a plan to interdict the flow of 
Confederate supplies northward and es- 
tablish a pro-Union government in 
Florida by invading the state with a small 
expeditionary force led by Brigadier 
General Truman Seymour. Seymoutr’s 
task force of around 6,000 men included 
the Spencer-armed Connecticut and 
New Hampshire regiments. Both units 
were under strength, with reenlisted vet- 
erans on furlough and ill-trained recruits 
in the ranks. In addition the 7th New 
Hampshire was ordered to trade a num- 
ber of its Spencers for rifle muskets with 
the 40th Massachusetts Infantry, which 
was mounted to supplement the 
expedition’s cavalry. 

Although the subsequent February 
20, 1864, Battle of Olustee proved a Fed- 
eral disaster, Spencer carbines in the 
hands of the 7th Connecticut proved ef- 
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Brigadier General James H. Wilson (left), appointed in 1864 to command a division in the 
Army of the Potomac’s cavalry corps under Major General Philip Sheridan (center), enthusias- 
tically endorsed the Spencer to all who would listen. At Haw’s Shop, two regiments of South 
Carolina horsemen under Brigadier General Matthew Butler (right) dismounted and fought 
with muzzle loaders. They held their ground even after absorbing 18,000 rounds of Spencer 
ammunition fired by the Ist Pennsylvania Cavalry. 


Kurz & Allison lithograph depicting the Battle of Cold Harbor, where the Spencers of the Ist 
New York Dragoons, combined with Sharps carbines of several other regiments, decisively 
repulsed an infantry assault by Major General Joseph Kershaw’s division. 


fective skirmishing weapons in both ad- 
vance and retreat, and were used at 
ranges up to six hundred yards. The dual 
problems of ammunition supply and 
fire discipline once more raised their 
heads, however, even in the veteran 7th 
Connecticut, which had its advance 
checked, like the 5th Michigan Cavalry 
at Gettysburg, by old-fashioned mus- 
ketry as it ran out of ammunition. The 
diminished number of Spencers in the 
hands of the 7th New Hampshire, more- 
over, did not begin to overcome a num- 
ber of other deficits in discipline, train- 
ing, tactical employment, or armament 
of the rest of regiment. In short, rapid 
fire could not compensate for bad battle 
management featuring poor intelli- 


gence, faulty tactics, and piecemeal troop 
commitments.”° 

When spring came north in 1864, 
the war entered its fourth and final year. 
It was a year in which, despite mixed re- 
sults at Olustee, the repeating rifle came 
of age and was accepted as the best tool 
for the job at hand by the Union army’s 
leadership. Despite a continuing lack of 
instruction on proper use, there were 
plenty of opportunities for officers to 
learn to manage repeaters on the job. In 
April the Ordnance Department, now 
under Brigadier General George D. 
Ramsay, advised the delighted executives 
of the Spencer Company that the gov- 
ernment would take every gun they 
could make. 
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That same month, Brigadier General 
James H. Wilson, an 1860 West Point 
graduate with administrative ability and 
a knack for drawing favorable attention 
to himself from powerful people, was ap- 
pointed chief of the Cavalry Bureau in 
Washington. Although his main job was 
to acquire good horses, Wilson enthusi- 
astically endorsed the Spencer to all who 
would listen. By the spring of 1864 an in- 
creasing number of cavalry regiments 
were being re-armed with Spencer car- 
bines. 

Just prior to the opening of the 1864 
campaign season, General Wilson was 
appointed to command a division in the 
Army of the Potomac’s cavalry corps un- 
der Major General Philip Sheridan. Wil- 
son led his men, a fair number of them 
now equipped with Spencers, across the 
Rapidan River after midnight on May 4, 
1864, and his 5th New York Cavalry made 
initial contact with advancing Confeder- 
ates in the Wilderness. Wilson later re- 
ported that the 5th, “with scarcely 500 
men, armed with Spencer carbines and 
fighting on foot, by their gallantry and 
good management, resisted the rebel in- 
fantry in large force for six hours.” The 
regiment's historian recalled that “the 
Spencer carbines made the dense woods 
ring and told with fearful effect upon the 
enemy.” Once again the Spencer proved 
itself in a defensive role.?! 

Spencers played a significant part in 
Sheridan’s operations that spring and 
summer. On May 11 at Yellow Tavern, 
where Confederate general Stewart was 
mortally wounded, Custer combined dis- 
mounted firepower from Spencers with 
a mounted charge to overrun a Confed- 
erate battery. At Haw’s Shop on May 28, 
however, two regiments of Brigadier 
General Matthew Butler’s South Carolina 
horsemen, dismounted and fighting with 
muzzle loaders, absorbed 18,000 rounds 
of Spencer ammunition fired by the Ist 
Pennsylvania Cavalry and held their 
ground. This time Custer broke the stale- 
mate by advancing his Wolverines with 
Spencers blazing. An offensive tactical 
model using repeaters was beginning to 
emerge. 

The repeater was still more effective 
as a defensive weapon though. At Cold 
Harbor the Spencers of the Ist New York 
Dragoons, combined with Sharps car- 
bines of several other regiments, deci- 
sively repulsed an infantry assault by 
Major General Joseph Kershaw’s division. 


Spencer firepower at Trevilian Station al- 
lowed Custer’s men, cut off by Confed- 
erate cavalry, to hold on until other Yan- 
kees fought through to their aid. 

While the Army of the Potomac was 
slugging it out with the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, Major General Benjamin 
Butler’s Army of the James advanced on 
Richmond’s back door. Butler’s army in- 
cluded the Spencer carbine wielding 7th 
Connecticut, 7th New Hampshire, and 
40th Massachusetts Infantry regiments, 
which were used extensively as skirmish- 
ers, leading the advance as well as acting 
as a rapid-fire reserve to squelch enemy 
counterattacks. Although technologically 
innovative (he purchased Gatling guns 
with his own money) Butler was tacti- 
cally inept, and his army was defeated in 
front of Drewry’s Bluff and bottled up in 
the Bermuda Hundred. All in all, though, 
the Spencer carbine used as an infantry 
weapon received good reviews in the 
campaign. 

Most of the repeating rifles and the 
vast majority of the Henrys in service in 
the spring of 1864 were in the ranks of 
Major General William T. Sherman’s 
western armies, which included the 
Lightning Brigade. During Sherman’s 
Atlanta Campaign soldiers armed with 
both Henrys and Spencers were effec- 
tively used as skirmishers in the advance 
and to cover withdrawals, particularly in 
the Kennesaw Mountain disaster, where 
one Henry-wielding enlisted man earned 
a Medal of Honor for providing cover- 
ing fire for his comrades. 

The Henry-armed 66th Illinois may 
well have saved the day at the Battle of 
Atlanta when attacking Confederates 
poured into the Union rear. According to 
one soldier who fired “90 rounds with- 
out stopping,” the 66th’s “sixteen shoot- 
ers” decimated the entire front rank of 
the attacking rebel force. As Sherman 
closed the ring around Atlanta, brigades 
armed with Spencers replaced divisions 
of regular infantry in the trench lines. The 
defensive firepower of the repeaters al- 
lowed far fewer men to man defensive 
positions, freeing the rifle-musket-armed 
foot soldiers to maneuver against the en- 
emy and accelerate the fall of the city.” 

When Sherman’s subsequent March 
to the Sea reached Savannah in Decem- 
ber 1864, the Union commander was 
faced with capturing Fort McAllister on 
the Great Ogeechee River in order to land 
siege guns should they prove necessary. 


Brigadier General Judson Kilpatrick, 
commanding the Union cavalry, was 
noted more for his flamboyance than 
tactical skill, but was experienced in 
commanding troops with repeaters. Kil- 
patrick advised Sherman that he had 
“several old infantry regiments, armed 
with Spencer rifles, who could work 
their way up to within easy range and 
force every man to keep his head beneath 
the parapet, and, finally, force my way 
into the fort.” Sherman, nota tactical in- 
novator, turned Kilpatrick down, but the 
younger general’s idea of using repeat- 
ing rifles as a fire base to cover an as- 


saulting force was one more example of 


a growing spirit of tactical innovation.”* 

In January 1865 a Federal amphibi- 
ous task force arrived at Fort Fisher, 
North Carolina. In the subsequent attack 
on the fort, a sixty-man Spencer-car- 
bine-armed detachment from the 13th 
Indiana Infantry, supplemented by forty 
volunteers carrying rifle muskets and 


Right: Major General William T. Sherman. 


During Sherman’s Atlanta Campaign soldiers 


armed with both Henrys and Spencers were 
effectively used as skirmishers. 


Spencer’s breechloading rifle. (Norm Flayderman) 


shovels, rushed to within 175 yards of the 
fort under cover of naval gunfire. The 
Yankees quickly dug in and opened a 
heavy suppressive small arms fire on the 
parapets. Under that covering fire a Union 
brigade moved up behind the Hoosiers, 
then rushed the fort, forcing an entry that 
eventually led to its capitulation. 
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At the Battle of Atlanta (above), the Henry-armed 66th Illinois may well have saved the day 
when attacking Confederates poured into the Union rear. According to one soldier who fired 
“90 rounds without stopping,” the 66th’s “sixteen shooters” decimated the entire front rank of 
the attacking rebel force. 
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Beginning in the late summer of 
1864, the Federal forces besieging Peters- 
burg began to organize ad hoc divisional 
sharpshooter battalions, composed of 
men armed with both long-range target 
rifles and Spencer carbines. On April 2, 
1865, the Spencer-armed sharpshooters 
led a series of attacks against Confeder- 
ate fortifications. When those positions 
fell, sharpshooters with long-range weap- 
ons displaced forward to cover the next 
advance of the Spencer-armed men, who 
screened the advancing main infantry 
force. The result was a sophisticated and 
choreographed advance, a genuine solu- 
tion to a tactical problem. 

The effective use of Spencers in an 
assault-fire role during the massive raid 
General Wilson launched at Selma, Ala- 
bama, in the war’s waning days was 
noted by Brigadier General Eli Long, one 
of Wilson’s division commanders. Long 
recalled that “we moved forward steadily 
until within short range, when a rapid 
fire was opened by our Spencers, and 
with a cheer the men started for the 
works on a run, sweeping forward in 
solid line over fences and ravine, scaling 
the stockade and on the works with re- 
sistless force.”*4 

Along with attention to tactical in- 
novation, a growing appreciation of fire 
discipline was also apparent by early 
1865. Spencer-armed troopers were is- 
sued one hundred rounds each with an- 
other eighty-five per man in reserve for 
Wilson’s raid. Considering that a Spen- 
cer can (conservatively) be emptied in 
less than ten seconds and reloaded in well 
under a minute, Wilson’s men could have, 
in theory, expended their whole ammu- 
nition supply in half an hour. Yet this 
supply was considered enough for a 
whole campaign, and proved sufficient 
through several battles. 

The Union army never produced a 
formal published tactical doctrine for the 
use of repeating rifles. Despite this, it is 
evident that repeaters in the hands of 
Federal troops in the war’s last year gave 
rise to informal practical tactical prac- 
tices. Among these innovations were 
Spencer carbines issued to infantry 
sharpshooters and skirmishers and the 
use of repeaters in assault fire and as a 
base of fire to cover an attack. Given this 
trend, the growing numbers of Spencers 
and Henrys in service, coupled with an 
evolving understanding of their effective 
use, would probably have played a deci- 


sive role in the Union victory had the war 
extended another year. 

The tactical possibilities of lever-ac- 
tion repeating rifles were soon forgotten, 
however, and the Spencer’s failure to meet 
postwar needs in a rapidly changing mili- 
tary small arms scene led to its eventual 
replacement in the service by a more 
powerful single-shot weapon. After play- 
ing second fiddle to the Spencer during 
the war, the Henry and its Winchester 
descendents, while only serving occasion- 
ally as military weapons, prospered as 
sporting firearms until the 2006 closing 
of the Winchester plant in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

In the end, for all their initial prom- 
ise, lever-action repeating rifles blazed 
but a brief trail across the military land- 
scape between 1860 and the present day. 
Still, one cannot help but think that Gen- 
eral Custer may well, that fateful day in 
1876, have rued the day that his “most 
effective firearm” was dropped from the 
army inventory. 
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Brother Against Brother (and Sister) 


STORIES FROM THE CIVIL WAR’S DIVIDED HOUSES 


IT’S THE STUFF OF CIVIL WAR LEGEND: TWO BROTHERS, ONE IN 
BLUE AND ONE IN GRAY. Anyone with an interest in the Civil 
War is familiar with this “brother against brother” scenario. For 
years I encountered it in war-themed novels and movies but 
always doubted that family members could take opposing sides 
in a devastating civil war. It was a dramatic story, to be sure, but 
it seemed more like fiction than historical truth. Yet part of me 
still wondered. 


The “great compromiser” Henry Clay (above), whose 
distant cousin, Brutus Clay (facing page), saw his family 
divided by the war. 


So eight years ago I set out on a journey to find families 
who really did divide in the Civil War. I made my way through 
the formerly war-torn states, searching for any shred of evi- 
dence these families left behind, and in my travels met many 
people more than willing to guide me along. This topic was so 
familiar, I learned, that it required little explanation to a curi- 
ous archivist, local historian, or even hotel clerk. “Yes,” they of- 
ten replied quickly, “you'll find many of these families.” In fact, 
more than a few continued, “my ancestors were divided too.” 
Their stories were fascinating, colorful, even better than what I 
read in novels. But few led me to tangible diaries, letters, or 
other documentation of their family’s division, making me 
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wonder again how true or exaggerated the stories really were. 
Yet the stories kept coming. 

Clearly a vibrant oral tradition of Civil War family divi- 
sion exists today. The stories are everywhere, passed down from 


| generation to generation even when little substantive proof 


| against friend. 


exists, and have become a central part of Americans’ collective 
memory of the war. These families clearly resonate with us to- 


| day—but why? 


This question lingered in my mind as I began to find evi- 
dence of real divided families in the Civil War’s border region. 
In Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware, Ten- 


| nessee, and Missouri, the states where the populations were 
| deeply split over the morality of slavery and the constitution- 


ality of secession, divided families proved especially numer- 
ous. As one Missouri newspaper observed back in 1861, “Se- 
cession has broken up the dearest social relations in every 
community of the border slave States, turning son against fa- 
ther, brother against brother, daughter against mother, friend 
>] 

Among them were the Clays of Kentucky. The name is fa- 
miliar today for the achievements of Henry Clay, the “great com- 
promiser” who crafted the Missouri Compromise and the Com- 
promise of 1850. Clay knew how to pull two sides together to 
prevent war, but his distant cousin, Brutus Clay, had more dif- 
ficulty. A loyal Unionist politician who served in the Kentucky 
legislature and in the U.S. House of Representatives as a Demo- 


__crat, Brutus had a twenty-year-old son, Ezekiel “Zeke” Clay, who 


in 1860 began flirting with pro-secession ideas. 

Zeke joined his friends at secession meetings in the family’s 
native Bourbon County, listening to visiting speakers argue 
against Abraham Lincoln and the Republicans. Brutus and his 
wife, Ann (Zeke’s stepmother), quietly endured Zeke’s dalliance 
with secession as youthful enthusiasm that would soon sub- 
side. But once the war began, and Zeke began talking like a 
Confederate, the Clays made him promise that he would re- 
main home to work on the family property. Zeke agreed but 
almost immediately began plotting his secret departure for the 
South. 

In September 1861 Zeke started making gun cartridges in 
his family’s home, telling his curious stepmother that they were 
for his father. And then, one evening later that month, telling 
Ann he planned to go “loon hunting,” Zeke rode off on his mare 
with a blanket from his bed and one of his father’s rifles. He left 
a note that read: 

I leave for the army tonight[.] I do it for I believe I 

am doing right[.] I go of my own free will. If it turns 

out that I do wrong, I beg forgiveness. 


Good bye to you all, E. F. Clay 
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Brutus and Ann Clay were furious when they saw the note and 
immediately vowed to disinherit their son. Upon hearing this 
news, Zeke was undaunted, asking Ann if he could keep his 
wristwatch.’ 

This kind of scenario played out across the border region. 
“There is scarcely a family that is not divided,” wrote a woman 
in St. Louis in 1861, while a Virginia man remarked of his di- 
vided family that “there are thousands of families in the same 
situation.”* Some are legendary: Mary Todd Lincoln, a native 
of Kentucky, had three half-brothers who served in the Con- 
federate army and four half-sisters who were outwardly pro- 
South; Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson had a Unionist sister with 
whom he became estranged and never reconciled before his 
death at Chancellorsville, Virginia, in 1863; and Theodore 
Roosevelt was born to parents who supported the opposing 
sides, his father the Union and his mother the Confederacy. 

Most divided families were not well known and have faded 


into historical obscurity. This makes it difficult to count just | 


how many households were split between the Union and the 
Confederacy. No census of these families was taken during the 
war, and even if there was, many 
would have hidden their divi- 
sions from the prying eyes of a 
census taker. Family division was 
something to be lamented in pri- 
vate rather than publicly ex- 
posed. 

Yet some divided families, 
like the Clays, still left behind a 
paper trail. Their divisions often 
triggered vigorous exchanges in 
their personal letters, as fathers 
and sons, or husbands and wives, 
or brothers and sisters, tried to 
understand their conflict and 
persuade their kin to think dif- 
ferently. These letters found their 
way into state and local archives, 
and, as I discovered during my , 
journey, reading them allows one to move beyond the question 
of how many divided to consider instead the more perplexing 
question, how could they divide at all? 

How could these families let themselves split over the Civil 


as a foundation of national stability, a private arena for nurtur- 
ing the values necessary for an enlightened citizenry. “The foun- 
dation of national Morality must be laid in private Families,” 
John Adams once wrote, linking the success of the national ex- 
periment to the efforts of parents to instill in their children 
republican virtue.* Americans also came to value the family as 
a private retreat, a protected space from the rancor of public 
life, such as the conflicts of the marketplace or party politics. 
So how could these families let the war’s affairs invade their 
households in such a drastic way? 

Civil War Americans asked this same question in their pri- 
vate letters. They did not always agree on the answer, but their 
efforts to understand their differences are revealing of the com- 
plexity of Civil War loyalty. They tell us about the role that family 
did and did not play in defining one’s wartime loyalties. They 
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The parents of future U.S. president Theodore 
Roosevelt (above), pictured here in his rough 
rider uniform in 1898, supported opposing 
sides during the Civil War. 

Left: General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson. 


tell us about the problems involved in upholding those alle- 
giances amid the stress of war. And they tell us about the chal- 
lenges involved in reconciling divided loyalties once the war 


_ ended. To some extent these families represent the nation ona 
War? Americans in the nineteenth century idealized the family | 


small scale—to enter their world is to understand even more 
deeply the complicated ordeal faced by a nation as it divided 
and then reunited. 


* 


THE CLAY FAMILY’S SITUATION—A CONFEDERATE SON DEFY- 
ING HIS UNION FAMILY—was one of the most common types of 
family division along the border. The Louisville Daily Journal 
took note of this trend in the fall of 1861 and called the depar- 
ture of young men for the Confederacy an “epidemic.”> The 
paper may have been influenced by the personal troubles of its 
Unionist editor, George D. Prentice, whose two sons also en- 
listed with the Confederacy, or perhaps by the widely publi- 
cized cases of the Crittenden and Breckinridge families, both 
prominent Union families in Kentucky with rebel sons. All ex- 
perienced what appeared to be an inevitable conflict brought 


+ + 
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Kentucky's most outspoken abolitionist, Cassius Clay, 
the brother of Brutus Clay. 


on bya new generation of young men who, like Zeke Clay, came 
of age in the 1850s and developed a passionate interest in the 
sectional crisis brewing all around them. 

Ann Clay had little patience with any kind of sociological 
explanation, however. Declaring that her stepson had simply 
“disgraced himself, she vowed to find out what had “induced a 
boy to take sides against a father.” The disgrace in Zeke’s war 
service did not only stem from his decision to enlist in the Con- 
federate army, but also, she reasoned, from his decision to defy 
his father. (Ann and her husband, Brutus, were aggravated even 
more when another son, Christopher, also joined the Confed- 
eracy.) Other families trying to understand a son’s defection 
often reached the same conclusion: that it was just another form 
of youthful rebellion, part of the coming-of-age struggle so cen- 
tral to a young man’s ascent to adulthood.® 

Union parents like Ann Clay pointedly did not view their 
son’s service as an independent assertion of deeply felt politics. 
Surely their sons could not have been thinking intelligently 
about the war’s politics and still have reached the conclusion 
they did. Some went even further to blame outside influences 
for filling their sons’ heads with nonsense, suggesting their sons 
had ignorantly followed the lead of a Confederate confidence 
man, or a “scamp,” or as one father put it, that “Rebel Genl. 
Bobby Lee.”” 

This scenario was logical: a son wants to rebel against his 
family, so he goes and joins the rebels. The allure of the Con- 
federacy was powerful to a young and adventure-seeking son, 
these parents conceded. But sons like Zeke Clay resisted this 
explanation and argued instead that their principles led them 
to the South; as Zeke wrote in his departing note, “I do it for I 


believe I am doing right|.] I go of my own free will.” No “scamp” 
had enticed him. Sons like Zeke sometimes went further to claim 
that their wartime stance was unrelated to their relationship to 
their fathers. As William Thomson, a Confederate from Jefferson 
County, Virginia, wrote to his Unionist father in 1861, “I ama 
secessionist, but that shall not conflict with a duty I owe my 
father—that of being respectful, and kind.”* 

If the sons’ departures were solely about political principle, 
then one might expect the younger men to stand far apart from 
their fathers on the war’s central issues—namely slavery. But, 
in fact, the gulf between the generations was not very wide on 
that question. Three-quarters of the fathers encountered in my 
study were not antislavery but rather slaveowners themselves. 
Brutus Clay owned over one hundred slaves (and, in a twist 
befitting their Shakespearian names, this was despite having as 
a brother Kentucky’s most outspoken abolitionist, Cassius 
Clay).° Fathers like him comprised the very class of upper South 
slaveholders who talked openly of protecting the future of sla- 
very, and who Abraham Lincoln strove so mightily to keep in 
the Union. They were close enough to their sons on this pivotal 
question to lead them to believe that it had to be a personal 
issue, rather than a political one, that divided the generations. 

(Brutus Clay might have been extra-sensitive to a child’s 
challenge to his paternal authority, however. His daughter 
Martha married a Virginia Confederate, and although she at 
first criticized her secessionist neighbors, Martha eventually 
came around and embraced the South’s cause. Brutus Clay was 
furious at her switch and it took the unlikely intervention of 
his brother Cassius to defend her Confederate allegiance. “I beg 
you to overlook her secessionism,” the abolitionist wrote to 
Brutus, “because it is a virtue in a woman to go with her hus- 
band in all things.”)!° 

Confronted with an unprecedented and shocking conflict, 
the Clays and other divided families tried to rationalize it in 
more familiar terms. Zeke was simply living out his youthful 
rebellion, while Martha Clay was learning to defer to her 
husband’s principles. Similarly, in cases of divided husbands 
and wives, it was not uncommon to hear a husband explaining 
his division as the result of his father-in-law’s meddling influ- 
ence over his wife, while in cases of divided brothers and sis- 
ters, sibling rivalry was often held up as the source of their divi- 
sion. These explanations made their wartime divisions a 
domestic matter, which also made them manageable. The men 
and women involved knew how to deal with these common 
family problems. 

Very few of these families, in fact, experienced a complete 
estrangement over the course of the war. They were angry and 
forever strained, but few went so far as to sever their family ties 
altogether. Instead they tried to handle their division as a pri- 
vate matter: since nineteenth-century Americans sought to or- 
ganize their lives around distinct “public” and “private” spheres, 
it followed that when the war blurred those boundaries, they 
would try to resurrect them again and build a protective wall 
around their families. Some went so far as to avoid talking poli- 
tics, to stop wearing any emblems of their wartime allegiance, 
and to ban partisan literature from entering their household. 
These were attempts to avoid provoking one another, efforts to 
keep the war from inciting dangerous arguments within their 
households. 
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Yet sustaining a private relationship apart from the war 
was not so easily accomplished, as Joseph Willard and Antonia 
Ford learned firsthand. Willard, a major in the U.S. Army, was 
a native of Vermont whose name is remembered today for its 
connection to the Willard Hotel in Washington D.C. Joseph and 
his brother Henry were the owners of the hotel in the mid- 
nineteenth century and made it a popular gathering spot for 
members of the Union establishment, including President Lin- 
coln, who stayed there on the eve of his first inauguration.!! 

In 1863, Major Willard, assigned to a prison in northern 
Virginia, was called upon to escort Antonia Ford, the daughter 
of a prominent merchant family in Fairfax, Virginia. Ford had 
earned a name for herself early in the war after being named an 
honorary aid-de-camp to Confederate general Jeb Stuart. Union 
authorities began watching her movements, and by 1863 she 
stood accused of spying for the Confederacy—and helping the 
southern forces launch a successful raid 
on the Union headquarters at Fairfax 
Courthouse. Ford went to prison, re- 
mained there for six months before tak- 
ing the oath to the Union, and in the pro- 
cess came to know Willard quite well. By 
the end of her incarceration she vowed 
in a letter to Joseph that she would “love 
you as long as J live.” 

A Union officer and Confederate 
prisoner falling in love posed a prob- 
lem—it defied the proper order of things 
in a time of civil war. Yet Ford and 
Willard were not alone, and in other pris- 
ons, as well as hospitals, throughout the 
occupied South, enemy men and women 
had opportunities to get to know one an- 
other intimately. Some exchanged bitter- 
ness and hostility, but others felt differ- 
ently and entered into romances that defied social and political 
taboo.’ Willard and Ford initially kept their relationship se- 
cret and did not tell their friends and family. The two soon talked 
of marriage but knew they could not easily enter into a union 
as war ravaged the nation. After all, what would people say? 

This was an important question. Not only might one’s 
politics be called into question—such a relationship certainly 
provided “aid and comfort” to the enemy—but, particularly 
for the men involved, so too might one’s personal reputation. 
This was a time when a woman did not have the right to vote 
and was expected to defer to her husband as her representative 
in politics (as Cassius Clay had reminded his brother Brutus). 
So it was quite a transgression for a wife to assume opposing 
loyalties from her husband, as this would, in effect, undermine 
his authority as the head of his family and erode his reputation 
in the eyes of others. 

Newspapers were already printing rumors of divided mar- 
riages, many of them fictionalized, with the purpose of casting 
aspersions on the men involved. They talked of Mary Custis 
Lee, wife of Robert E. Lee, suggesting she sympathized with the 
Union after visiting Washington D.C. in 1862. They talked of 
the wife of former Virginia governor Henry Wise, whose sister 
was married to Union general George Meade, and of Confed- 
erate P.G.T. Beauregard’s wife who visited her family in Indi- 
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Accused Confederate spy Antonia Ford 
(above) met the man she would marry, 
Major Joseph Willard of the U.S. Army 
(left), when he escorted her to prison. 
ana during the war. The papers had a field day with Abraham 
Lincoln and his wife, Mary Todd Lincoln, whose family con- 
nections to the Confederacy were well-known and triggered 
rumors that the First Lady harbored secret loyalties to the South. 
Each of these stories planted doubts about the husbands’ abil- 
ity to control their wives, and by implication, about their 
strength as leaders, '4 
Divided couples naturally tried to avoid such commen- 
tary by hiding their differences from friends and acquaintan- 
ces. But this was hard for Willard and Ford to do, as the two 
were well known for their respective wartime loyalties in north- 
ern Virginia and Washington D.C., and could hardly suppress 
them upon marriage. So Willard initially suggested doing just 
the opposite: maintaining their public allegiances to the Union 
and Confederacy while marrying secretly. Ford objected im- 
mediately. “I can never consent to a private marriage,” she wrote 
Joseph. “I know you are true to the government,” she acknowl- 
edged, and “I love you none the less for it’ But “the obstacle is 
with you, not me.” Willard would have to resign his commis- 
sion in order for them to be married.!° 
Willard contemplated resignation but was genuinely con- 
flicted: he was unsure how a mid-war resignation would reflect 
upon him, yet at the same time, he was also recently divorced 
| and sought a new life companion. Willard also had a business 
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Newspapers printed 
many rumors of 
divided marriages, 
some of them 
fictional, during the 
war years. Among 
those included in 
such reports were the 
wife of former Virginia 
governor Henry Wise 
(above); First Lady Mary Todd Lincoln; and Mary Custis 
Lee, wife of General Robert E. Lee. 
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to run, and his own mother wrote frequent letters urging him 
to leave the army. Eventually Willard decided to resign, and in 
1864 he submitted papers requesting that his resignation be 
accepted on the grounds of tending to family business—which 
he specified was the hotel, rather than his impending marriage 
to a Confederate. The resignation was accepted, and on March 
8, 1864, Ford and Willard were married without secrecy. Both 
the Ford and Willard families gave their approval, and an- 
nouncements of the nuptials appeared in two Washington D.C. 
newspapers. '° 

Having subdued their public partisanship with Ford’s oath 
to the Union and Willard’s resignation from the U.S. Army, the 
couple then retreated to the Willard Hotel and had a son, Jo- 
seph Edward Willard (who would become Virginia’s lieutenant 
governor in the early twentieth century). They had effectively 
defused their conflict, since it was much easier to agree to dis- 
agree on the war if they stopped acting publicly on behalf of 
their political loyalties. This way they were less likely to irritate 
one another, and less likely to attract the prying eyes of nosy 
outsiders. But, as Ford later admitted to her family in Virginia, 
“I do very much wish to know what the people say of me.”!” 

Americans were indeed watching divided families. And 
among the most intriguing were those in which brothers aligned 
themselves on the opposing sides. Their divisions threatened 
to play out on the battlefield in the legendary “brother against 
brother” scenario, especially as both the Union and Confed- 
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eracy implemented conscription policies after the first year of 
the war. Fewer men could avoid military service after that point, 
and therefore, men in these families could no longer ignore the 
possibility of meeting their kin in battle. 

“He must not take sides against me,” one Confederate wrote 
to his sister about their Union brother, since “I am the oldest 
and have a right to the first choice.” This man tried but failed to 
keep his younger brother out of the service, and rarely did birth- 
order seniority affect such enlistments. But other brothers joined 
him in pressuring siblings to stay out of the enemy army. “The 
fact that we may meet you in an opposing regiment is not a 
very pleasant one,” Samuel Halsey of New Jersey wrote to his 
brother in Virginia. “I 
hope and fervently 
trust you will keep 
clear of military hon- 
ors & positions of all 
kinds.” His overture 
failed as well.'® 

Those who went 
ahead and enlisted set 
aside reservations 
about encountering 
one another and often 
talked boldly of fratri- 
cide. “If he is ever ex- 
changed and meets 
me on the battlefield | 
will fight him or any- 
body else,” declared a 
Missouri Unionist af- 
ter hearing the news of his Confederate brother’s imprison- 
ment. Another Union man in Virginia made no distinction 
between his brother and any other enemy: “I would strike down 
my own brother if he dare to raise a hand to destroy that flag.” 
“If I should meet any of my relatives on the battle field,” wrote 


another, “they will there be considered as my enemies and 


treated as such.”!? 


Some of this was the kind of bluster expected in the heat 
of war. It was in keeping with the pervasive sense of honor 
among Civil War soldiers, as if they could prove themselves to 
be diehard partisans for their cause if they were willing to con- 
front their own kin. And any man hesitant to kill his brother 
only had to look at a newspaper to see other men celebrated for 
participating in this very scenario. 

One “brother against brother” report appeared in the Lou- 
isville Daily Journal about the battle at Perryville, Kentucky, in 
October 1862. At that battle were two brothers with the last 
name Hopkins, and as two regiments from that state exchanged 
gunfire, the Union brother took aim and fired into a group of 
Confederate soldiers, shooting his sibling. He then approached 
his mortally wounded brother immediately after shooting him, 
declared that “he had done it on purpose,” and left. But the 
Union brother returned later that night to the scene of battle, 
brought water and a blanket, and stayed with his ailing brother 
for half the night. The paper applauded Hopkins’ actions and 
explained them by the fact that he was a “man of family.””° 

Other border-state newspapers reported on two men, 
former classmates who shared a brotherly friendship, who com- 
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manded opposing regiments at the Battle of Missionary Ridge 
in November 1863. Both fell mortally wounded in that battle, 
and when the fighting was over, a Union captain and former 
classmate of the two found them lying on the battlefield with 
their right hands clasped. “They had evidently recognized each 
other after being wounded, and the old ties of friendship had 
asserted their supremacy,’ the article concluded, “side by side, 
in the same grave, they slept their last sleep.”?! 

Such accounts dramatized the central problem facing di- 
vided brothers: how could one be both a loyal soldier and a 
loyal brother? In these accounts, which were undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated or even fictionalized, the answer is clear: during battle 
brothers should treat one another like enemies, but once the 
battle was over, their fraternal relationship should resume. Real 
divided brothers seemed to follow this principle, and although 
very few actually confronted one another in battle, many more 
went to great lengths to help one another. Brothers appealed 
for one another's parole, sent financial assistance, and helped 
guarantee proper medical care. Two different ways of relating, 
they demonstrated, could coexist between brothers. Or, as Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman put it to his figurative “brother,” West 
Point classmate Thomas Hunton, in 1862, “we are Enemies, still 
private friends.” 

But remaining “private friends” continued to pose a chal- 
lenge for all divided families. It was simply a difficult task to 
maintain those familial bonds amid the hostility of war, and 
this task was only made more difficult by the two governments 
of the Union and Confederacy, which looked upon their ef- 
forts with suspicion. Divided families might pass secrets, offi- 
cials feared, or they might offer one another “aid and comfort” 
(which some believed the brothers had done), or they might 
otherwise conspire to undermine the war effort. Or their loyal- 
ties to one another might simply weaken their loyalties to their 
national causes. Divided families, in short, were potential 
sources of treason. 

The two governments tried to prevent this kind of disloy- 
alty with policies designed to limit the passage of people and 
information across the wartime divide. Both governments lim- 
ited travel and required anyone who wanted to cross the lines 
to submit a petition testifying to the innocuous nature of their 
travel. Those approved received a passport, or “pass,” but most 
were not approved, making it very difficult to cross the lines 
legally. Anyone wishing to send a letter encountered similar 
difficulties: letters sent on “flag of truce” boats between the sec- 
tions had to conform to strict length and content guidelines 
before being inspected, and, in many cases, rejected by postal 
authorities.” 

These were frustrating barriers for family members who 
tried to remain in contact, including Brutus Clay’s Confeder- 
ate daughter, Martha, who wrote home in 1862 that “I am afraid 
to send a letter . . . as I know it will be opened and perhaps 
myself arrested for treason.” Some responded by smuggling let- 
ters, sending correspondence hidden in the coats of those who 
received travel passes. Others searched for “underground” routes 
of travel in order to communicate without government restraint. 
Still others took advantage of a personal ad exchange set up by 
the Richmond Enquirer and New York Daily News in 1864 be- 
fore it was quickly shut down by Union authorities as a “viola- 
tion of the laws of war.’** 
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The battle at Perryville, Kentucky, in October 1862, 
one of the many engagements at which brother 
reportedly fought brother. 


+ + 


ONLY THE END OF THE WAR OFFERED DIVIDED FAMILIES THE 
CHANCE TO COMMUNICATE FREELY AGAIN. “I thank God for the 
privilege of again holding correspondence with my kindred,” 
one Confederate wrote with relief in 1865.2> These letters often 
came with new offers of assistance, as Union family members 
recognized they could provide financial and other help to their 
often-destitute Confederate kin. Some sent money or loans, 
others sent food and clothing, while others opened their homes 
for shelter. 

For some Union family members this was a chance to reach 
out and mend fences. For others this was an opportunity to 
restore family order. Brutus Clay, who had initially disinher- 
ited his son Zeke, did not hesitate to obtain a parole for him 
once Zeke was captured and thrown in a Union prison. Brutus 
went straight to President Lincoln for assistance and received a 
parole that required Zeke to return home and remain under 
his father’s watchful eye. In this way Brutus managed both to 
help his son and to restore his own paternal authority.”° 

Duty proved an important ligament pulling these families 
together after the war. It made them feel obligated to help one 
another, and therefore, at least on a practical level, acted as a 
force for reconciliation. But the problem, they would discover, 
was that reconciliation involved more than practical gestures— 
it also involved emotions. And it was on the emotional level 
that most families found it most difficult to move forward. 

Consider the case of the Halsey family of Virginia and New 


Jersey. They initially tried to reconnect emotionally by speak- 


ing openly about their affections in their postwar letters. One 
brother spoke of his happiness at being able to “revive our 
former acquaintance and renew those ties of blood and affec- 
tion belonging to us as kindred.” Another urged his kin to “never 
let anything destroy the natural fraternal affection that exists 
between us.” These brothers directed their sentiments to the 
one Confederate in the family, Joseph, their brother who had 
left the family’s native New Jersey in the 1840s to make a new 
life for himself in Virginia.”” 

Joseph Halsey had built a thriving estate in Culpeper 
County, helped by his marriage to Mildred “Millie” Morton that 
allowed him to enter into a partnership with her father, Jeremiah 
Morton, a prominent planter. The two men were deeply in- 
vested in the South’s slave economy by the late 1850s, and as 
the war approached, Joseph found himself on the defensive with 
his New Jersey brothers, arguing the benefits of slavery in long, 
impassioned letters. The brothers, like many others, never be- 
came estranged completely, but the coming of the war cut off 
their conversation and only short flag-of-truce letters passed 
between them. Joseph, meanwhile, enlisted in the 6th Virginia 
Cavalry, while one of his brothers, Edmund, served in the 15th 
New Jersey Infantry. 

The brothers never met in battle, all survived the war, and 
within weeks of the South’s surrender, Joseph’s Union kin be- 
gan offering their help. “You must be sadly impoverished. Your 
farm must be in ruins and you must need aid,” brother Samuel 
Halsey wrote in May 1865. “I want to help you personally and 
by solicitation from other members of the family.” But he had 
one condition: Joseph must promise to be more “guarded” in 
his communication with his New Jersey kin and avoid discus- 
sion of “recent political events.” In other words, Samuel wrote, 
“Let the dead past bury its dead.”?8 


Library of Congress 


This was acommon sentiment in postwar correspondence. 
“Let bye gones [be] bye gones,” wrote a Missouri mother with 
sons in the opposing armies. “Let by gones be by gones,” a Union 
brother in Tennessee urged his kin, pleading that “the sorrows, 
trials, & wrongs of the past be forgotten.””? The past conjured 
up a range of feelings for these families, from the heartbreak 
surrounding death to anger over military defeat, to loneliness 
and sadness after four years of fighting. Families concerned with 


suppressing these feelings and reconciling on an emotional level 


| found that forgetting, at least in theory, offered a simple solu- 


tion. 

The Halseys were explicit that “politics” was the part of the 
past to be forgotten in their postwar correspondence. And to 
them, “politics” meant comments about Northern leaders, about 
the causes of the war, and especially, about slavery. (“Never mind 
the negro now,” wrote brother Abraham.) There was no point 
in discussing these issues anymore, brother Samuel reasoned, 
since “each feels that he has acted right and each probably has 
acted as the other would do in the same situation.””” 

The Union brothers then set to work helping their Con- 
federate kin. Joseph was indeed in a precarious position after 
the war: he lost his slave labor, his land was damaged by the 
occupation of both Union and Confederate troops, and, even 
worse, his father-in-law had made an ill-advised decision of 
selling thousands of acres of land in exchange for (now worth- 
less) Confederate currency. Joseph eagerly accepted his broth- 
ers’ offer of aid, and in the summer of 1865, sent them a“memo- 
randum” of everything he needed. Over the next six years the 
New Jersey brothers sent Joseph more than $4,300 in loans and 
gifts. Their aid also included advice on buying and selling land 
and assistance in opening a sawmill.*! 

But it was precisely this assistance that would prevent the 
family from successfully forgetting the past. The advice they 
offered Joseph on how to reestablish his business inevitably di- 
gressed into a critique—especially when it involved his shift 
from slave to free labor. The New Jersey Halseys could not re- 
sist speculating on why Joseph found it hard to profit in a free 
labor system. Slaves “have made Virginians lazy,” brother Samuel 
wrote, arguing that white Southerners needed to develop “the 
same energy, enterprise and industry which characterizes the 
Yankee” to compensate for the loss of slave labor. Their father 
interjected that Joseph should give his farm a “Northern char- 
acter” by reducing the size of his holdings and thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of his labor. Other New Jersey Halseys went after 
the “loose way” in which southerners made labor contracts, en- 
couraging Joseph to put labor terms in writing, since “honor is 
a very poor thing in a contract.” 

The line between advice and criticism obviously proved 
thin. Under the guise of helpfulness the Northern brothers di- 
rectly challenged two ideals of Southern society—slavery and 
honor—and put Joseph on the defensive. His letters have not 
survived, but his families letters contain many denunciations 
of Joseph’s “offensive” and “uncalled for” attacks on the North 
and Northern society. Even two and a half years later, brother 
Abraham demanded of Joseph, “How is it that latterly you can 
neither see or read or hear anything correctly? The late war, its 
origin, developments, and results are now matters of record 
and how is it that you cannot read that record more correctly 
than you do?”?? 
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Clearly the Halsey brothers had trouble putting the war- 
time past behind them. And their dispute only continued into 
the 1870s, as the brothers aligned themselves in opposing po- 
litical parties—Joseph became a Democrat while his brothers 
became Republicans. Joseph further caused a stir by refusing 
to send his children to Northern schools and by demanding 
that his portion of inherited property be sold for much-needed 
money. His brothers feared this signaled Joseph’s renouncement 
of his “birth right.’** Yet the brothers remained in contact and 
settled into an uneasy truce for the remainder of their lives. 

Most divided family reunions were like the Halseys’—nei- 
ther quick nor simple but characterized by long and drawn- 
out conflicts. They spoke cautiously in everyday conversations, 
stopped visiting regularly, and sometimes removed a relative’s 
portrait from display, yet all the while continued to send money 
and other forms of assistance. Practical gestures of reconcilia- 
tion were far easier to accomplish than achieving the deeper, 
emotional reunion so valued by these families. The war could 
not be forgotten so easily and instead created lingering feelings 
of frustration, anger, and resentment that would scar these fami- 
lies for decades to come. 


+ + 


STORIES FROM THESE DIVIDED HOUSES DRAMATIZE THE MESSI- 
NESS OF THE CIVIL WAR. The conflict was not one between two 
clearly defined sides, neatly separated by a border. Divided fami- 
lies illustrate that the reality was far more complex; Civil War 
loyalties were not always clear-cut, easily determined, or easily 
sustained. 

Such complexity may help explain why divided families 
continue to resonate, why I encountered so many people with 
their own stories of family division during my journey eight 
years ago. It is hard to comprehend this kind of internecine 
division and still view the Civil War as a battle between vastly 
different societies. Divided families defy an easy categorization 
of the American population into “North” and “South,” or 
“Union” and “Confederate.” So they remain curiosities in the 
popular mind, their believe-it-or-not quality attracting con- 
tinued fascination. Where do they fit in? 

Yet, at the same time, it also seems these families have fit 
quite comfortably into the American imagination. The stories 
we tell about them help us envision the entire nation at war— 
they are metaphors for the way in which northerners and 
southerners related to one another across the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The nation was like two brothers, willing to confront one 
another when their differences demanded it but managing to 
shake hands again once hostilities ceased. Or the nation was 
like a man and woman involved in a turbulent romance that 
eventually ended in marriage. Or the nation was like a father 
with a rebel son who returned home prodigal-like once he re- 
alized the error of his ways. Even southerners, who might have 
disavowed any familial connection to the North, came around 
and embraced this imagery in the postwar period. 

To view the nation as a family focuses attention on what 
held the population together—the bonds of kinship, duty, and 
blood—rather than on what pulled them apart. Immediately 
after the fighting stopped, the image helped Americans make 
the mental shift toward reconciliation. Reunion, especially a 


speedy one, seemed natural and expected when taking place | 
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within a family. Politicians grabbed onto this imagery in their 
speeches, cartoonists illustrated it in the pages of Harper’s Weekly 
and Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News, and novelists made the di- 
vided family a central plotline in their explorations of the war. 
Today’s novelists and filmmakers are simply building on this 
long tradition. 

Yet to view the nation as a family came with the cost of 
suppressing the very things that once pulled Americans apart. 
This included the war’s violence and destruction, which be- 
came hard to envision in a family context. And it also meant 
leaving behind the source of their differences, slavery. The na- 
tional family, as most commonly invoked, highlights the white 
“kin” who rediscover the bonds between them, rather than the 
black men and women making the transition from slavery to 
freedom. The metaphor has therefore been a mainstay of what 
historian David Blight calls the “reconciliationist” memory of 
the Civil War: a way of remembering in which reunion tri- 
umphed over a sustained engagement with the war’s causes, 
and especially, the legacy of slavery’s end.*> 

The Civil War's divided families probably liked seeing their 
image utilized in this way, though, for they too sought to “for- 
get” the difficult past of slavery and war and move forward 
united. Their divisions had once been a tragedy to keep pri- 
vate, a source of embarrassment, but now in the postwar de- 
cades they were celebrated on a larger scale as models of re- 
union and loyalty. That may be why some families and their 
descendents became more public by the late-nineteenth cen- 
tury, casting off the veil of wartime secrecy and sharing their 
stories with newspapers and veterans’ publications. In 1893, for 
example, Blue and Gray published an autobiographical poem 
by Union veteran Matthew H. Peters entitled “My Brother and 
I,” in which Peters reflected on the larger meaning in his family’s 
story: 

Both of us fought for what we thought right, 

But of duty each took a different view; 

Both of us entered the perilous fight 

And did our duty as patriots do— 
But he wore the gray and I wore the blue. 


Neither brother was wrong, neither deserved punishment; in- 
stead, the two brothers could reunite with common pride in 
their wartime service.*° And, many readers at the time would 
have agreed, so too could the nation. 

AMY MURRELL TAYLOR is the author of The Divided Family 
in Civil War America (University of North Carolina Press, 2005). 
She teaches at the State University of New York at Albany and is 
currently working on a new book project about slave emanci- 
pation during the war. 
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Civil War Richmond 


Don Pierce 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS SO EAGER TO VISIT RICH- 
MOND he braved torpedoes in the James River and untold dan- 
gers in the city’s hostile streets. 

Nothing bad happened to the president as he toured the city 
on April 4, 1865, the day after the last Confederate soldiers left 
town. Lincoln walked through streets filled with debris still smol- 
dering from the fire that left much of the city’s business section 
in ashes. He visited the infamous Libby Prison near the river and 
sat in Jefferson Davis’ chair at the Confederate White House. 

In the 141 years since Lincoln’s visit, millions have followed 
in his footsteps—fascinated as he was by the city that was, for 
four years, in the eye of the storm. What follows is a list of sug- 
gestions for the modern-day visitor on what to see and do in the 
erstwhile capital of the Confederacy. 


DOWNTOWN 


While much of downtown Richmond’s Civil War fabric has 
disappeared—some of it destroyed by the Evacuation Fire of April 
2-3, 1865, and some in favor of more modern buildings—a scat- 
tering of antebellum homes and churches remain. Most of these 
structures are located downtown, within walking distance of each 
other, and are open to the public. A thirty-minute drive east to 
west covers the bulk of the Civil War city and the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century suburbs featuring memorials from “The 
Lost Cause.” 

The jewel in the crown of Richmond’s Civil War sites is the 
Museum of the Confederacy and its “largest artifact,” the Con- 
federate Executive Mansion. Now surrounded by the towers of a 
large urban medical center, the museum and the adjacent man- 
sion at 12th and Clay Streets are well worth the minor trouble it 
takes to get there. It’s here you will find J.E.B Stuart’s plumed hat, 
Robert E. Lee’s uniform, and other significant items—icons, re- 
ally—related to the political, social, and military life of the Con- 
federate States of America. Unique items—from famous original 
paintings such as the gigantic “The Last Meeting” and meticu- 
lously restored flags—are generously displayed throughout the 
three stories of exhibits. The 1818 Executive Mansion, where Davis 
and his family lived throughout the war, has been restored to its 
wartime appearance with more than half its original furnishings 
returned. It’s open for guided tours. For those not familiar with 
Richmond, and some who are, the museum is a little difficult to 
get to. Don’t let that stop you. Go to the museum’s web site 
(www.moc.org) for specific directions and hours of operation 
before you visit. 

Next stop is the Virginia state capitol, just a few blocks from 
the Museum of the Confederacy. You may want to walk to this 
one to avoid parking hassles. This 1788 building, inspired by Tho- 
mas Jefferson, housed both the Virginia state and Confederate 
legislatures during the war. Lee accepted command of the Vir- 
ginia troops in the House of Delegates chamber and Stonewall 
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Jackson lay in state in the rotunda. The building is in the final 
stages of a major restoration and will not open again to the pub- 
lic until April 2007. However, free guided tours of the grounds, 
featuring the antebellum governor’s mansion, the famous statue 
of George Washington, and other Civil War-related features, are 
offered throughout the day. Interior tours will resume when the 
building reopens. 

Right across the street from the Washington statue, at 9th 
and Grace Streets, is St. Paul’s Church. Davis and Lee attended 
services here. This was the place where the Confederate presi- 
dent was famously interrupted on Sunday, April 2, 1865, by a 
message from Lee announcing that his lines had broken at Pe- 
tersburg. Both men’s pews are marked. 

Down the hill from the capitol, near 5th Street and the James 
River, is the partially restored Tredegar Iron Works, known as the 


1. Interior view of the Confederate White House. 


2. The Watt house, location of the Union V Corps' headquarters during the 
Battle of Gaines’ Mill, part of the Richmond National Battlefield Park. 

3. Antebellum homes in the Church Hill District. This is the neighborhood that 
surrounds St. John's Church, site of Patrick Henry's famed 1775 speech. 


4. Linden Row, located in the Franklin Street Historic District. 
5. Hollywood Cemetery. 


“lronmaker to the Confederacy,” which is being transformed into 
the American Civil War Center. The site was a major producer of 
Confederate arms during the war, manufacturing more than 1,100 
cannon for the Southern armies. The Richmond National Battle- 
field Park’s visitor center is located in a restored building in the 
complex. It’s here you can gather information about touring the 
Richmond area battlefields and learn about other Richmond at- 
tractions. High-tech presentations mix with some rare artifacts, 
including a display of Confederate flagstaffs (see the transition 
from fine wood to sticks) in three floors of exhibits. See a film. 
Buy a book. Talk to a ranger. It’s all here. And free. 

Opening in October is a new facility on the Tredegar site that 
will house an exhibit called “In the Cause of Liberty.” Located in 
the former gun foundry building, the exhibit will tell a compre- 
hensive story, examining the roles played by both sides—includ- 
ing the African-American populations. Details about fees and 
parking are still being worked out, although the new exhibit will 
charge for admission. 

The Tredegar complex is located directly across from Belle 
Isle, infamous prisoner-of-war camp in the James River. Now a 


city park, the island is accessible via a footbridge near the 
Tredegar. Nothing is left of the prison site—it wasn’t much when 
it was going—but a Civil War Trails sign on the island tells its 
story. 

Parking is limited at the Tredegar site, but there are several 
lots—both free and paid—available nearby, and parking is free 
on 5th Street, if you can find it. Get there early on weekends. 

It’s a pretty good trek with some hills, but it is possible to 
walk from the Museum of the Confederacy to the capitol and 
down to the Tredegar. A Civil War walking tour map is in the 
works and should be available by 2007. Pick up more informa- 
tion and maps at the Richmond Visitor Center downtown at the 
Convention Center, 3rd and Marshall Streets. 

When hunger strikes, you won't have a hard time finding a 
good place to eat in downtown Richmond. A popular area for 
both city workers and visitors is Shockoe Slip, a few blocks east 
of the Tredegar. Plenty of choices there. Or you might try another 
popular Richmond institution, Perly’s, located on Grace Street 
between Ist and 2nd Streets, near the West Franklin historic dis- 
trict. 


WESTERN SWING 


For something a bit different, the following tour takes you 
outside Civil War Richmond, and has less to do with the war 
than with the “Lost Cause” movement and Confederate 
memorialization. 

Monument Avenue, called by some the most beautiful bou- 
levard in the South, is located west of downtown and is actually 
an extension of Franklin Street. Great statues of Lee, Stuart, 
Davis, Jackson, and Matthew Fontaine Maury punctuate a me- 
dian lined with million-dollar-plus homes. A statue of Richmond 
native and tennis great Arthur Ashe was recently added. You'll 
want to get out of your car and walk at least part of this avenue 
to take it all in. 

Two blocks south of the Jackson statue is the Virginia His- 
torical Society, home to the most engaging display of a state’s 
history anywhere. The exhibits tell the whole story, from prehis- 
toric days to the present, but the Civil War and events leading up 
to it are given significant space. The main building was a former 
Confederate memorial itself and has retained a taste of that past 
with the famous (and recently restored) murals “The Four Sea- 
sons of the Confederacy.” And don’t miss the largest collection of 
Confederate-made weapons, nicely displayed with the murals. 

No one visiting Richmond should miss Hollywood Cemetery. 
This beautiful spot, established in the 1840s on hills above the 
James River just west of downtown, holds the remains of Davis, 
Stuart, George Pickett, and thousands of other Confederate sol- 
diers. Of particular interest are the giant stone pyramid dedi- 
cated to the soldiers, the nearby graves of the Gettysburg dead, 
and the great views of the river and Belle Isle from the Davis 
family circle. And try to locate, near the eastern fence close to the 
entrance, the graves of three of General James Longstreet’s chil- 
dren, who died within a few weeks of each other during the win- 
ter of 1861-1862. A map of the place can be had at the cemetery’s 
office during business hours. 

No problem finding a restaurant in this area, either. The 
above-described places are either in or border Richmond’s Fan 
District, home to dozens of homegrown eclectic places to dine. 
Try the Strawberry Street Café, just a couple of blocks south of 
Monument Avenue near the Davis monument. It’s another of 
those Richmond institutions. 
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EASTERN SWING 


Get out your walking shoes for this one. Drive east on Broad 
Street from downtown then up the hill to the Church Hill neigh- 
borhood. Part of this area, mostly south of Broad Street, is a city 
historic district. The residential neighborhood, made up almost 
entirely of nineteenth-century homes, is built around St. John’s 
Church, where Patrick Henry gave his famous “give me liberty or 
give me death” speech in 1775. There’s a Confederate monument 
at the south end of 29th Street overlooking, once again, the James 
River and the site of the Confederate Navy Yard. It’s an education 
just to walk around in this neighborhood. 

And be sure to have a look at the Civil War Medical Museum, 
another Richmond National Battlefield Park site located in the 
park's former visitor center and on the spot of the sprawling 
Chimborazo Hospital, one of the largest and most efficient in 
the Confederacy. Great exhibits and movie here, with ranger help 
and information about visiting the battlefields. Open daily and 
free of charge. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS 


Richmond was the main target of the Union armies through- 
out most of the war. They came close twice: once in the spring 
and summer of 1862 and again in the summer of 1864, The Rich- 
mond National Battlefield Park has put together an eighty-mile 
tour route covering most of that military action from Drewry’s 
Bluff (south of the James) to Mechanicsville (northeast of the 
city). The tour route includes the national battlefield units at 
Beaverdam Creek, Gaines’ Mill, Cold Harbor, Malvern Hill, and 
Fort Harrison. It could take a couple of days to cover it all. If 
you don’t have that kind of time, you might consider taking a 
trip out to Cold Harbor, one of the most famous and deadly of 
the Richmond-area battlefields. There is a visitor center there, 
staffed daily with a great electronic map describing the 1864 ac- 
tion at Cold Harbor and the 1862 Battle of Gaines’ Mill, fought 
on virtually the same ground. The two national parks sites are 
just a short drive apart and an easy trip from I-295 north of 
Richmond. And, if you have an extra hour after that, it’s worth a 
trip out to Malvern Hill, located just off Route 5 (the road to the 
James River Plantations), a short drive southeast of downtown. 
Recent park land acquisitions and efforts to restore the site to 
its July 1, 1862, appearance have paid off with one of the best 
and least-disturbed battlefield experiences you will find any- 
where. 


* + + 


It’s tough to visit Richmond’s rich inventory of major Civil 
War sites in a day—impossible, maybe, to cover them all in a 
lifetime. Still, a lot can be seen in a couple of days, especially if 
you plan to visit the more significant battlefield parks. The above 
suggestions only scratch the surface—hit the highlights. And they 
cover only the city’s Civil War history. Significant colonial, early 
American, and African-American historic sites and stories are 
sprinkled throughout the city. Visiting Richmond is like opening 
a time capsule with more than four hundred years of everybody’s 
history inside. 


DON PIERCE, a resident of Richmond for twenty years, is the 
editor of CivilWarTraveler.com and two Civil War travel news- 
papers. He previously worked for daily newspapers in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 
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Lincoln, 
Davis, 
and the 
Dahlgren 
Raid 


DAVID E. LONG 


During the winter of 1863- 
1864, Abraham Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the United States, at- 
tempted to have Jefferson Davis 
assassinated. It is perhaps the 
least known political fact of the 
Civil War and the Lincoln 
presidency, has gone almost 
untouched upon by the signifi- 
cant body of Lincoln scholars 
and authors over the years, and 
has been largely misunderstood 
and misrepresented by the 
community of Civil War histori- 
ans for nearly a century and a 
half. The evidence of the plot, 
the fact that the attempt was 
made, and that it grew from the 
fertile mind of Abraham Lin- 
coln, is the best kept secret of the 
Civil War and the Lincoln White 
House. The facts have always 
been there for discerning schol- 
ars and researchers to study and 
develop. That it has not resulted 
in a greater literature than exists 
is a story of significance in its 
own right. 
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“Ambuscade and Death of Colonel Dahigren,” a 
depiction of the Confederate ambush of Ulric Dahlgren’s 
Union raiders in Virginia. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY, March 26, 1864 


How could such a story remain hid- 
den? It is a question that deserves an ar- 
ticle, a series, or perhaps even a mono- 
graph of its own, but this is neither the 
time nor the place for that. One must 
crawl before he walks, and we have only 
begun to consider the possibility that 
Abraham Lincoln, America’s secular 
saint, might have been involved in a plot 
to kill, and might himself have been the 
primary plotter. It is first important to 
make the case, look at the evidence, and 
develop a picture that suffices as histori- 
cal truth. To do that we have to return to 
the opening days of the Lincoln presi- 
dency, when the president had to sneak 
through the city of Baltimore, Maryland, 
unannounced and in disguise, just in or- 
der to reach the national capital safely. 
We have to consider Washington in April 
1861, a capital cut off from its country, 
surrounded by enemies determined to 
destroy the nation that he was bound by 
oath to defend and to demolish his presi- 
dency before it ever had the chance to get 
started. Every day since his arrival Lin- 
coln had witnessed the steady stream of 
elected and government officials depart- 
ing the city to pledge their allegiance to 
the states that were now controlled by 


powerful combinations of individuals | 


intent upon severing the bonds of Union. 
He was bowed down by the weight of the 
decisions that now devolved upon him 
as president of a country that stood 
poised next to the abyss of its own self- 
destruction. How he responded to the 
crisis might well determine whether the 
nation lived or died. 

That spring a harried commander- 
in-chief and an anxious naval officer 
would meet and become fast friends. The 
relationship is one that has generally not 


been treated seriously by most scholars | 
and authors, perhaps because the navy | 


played only a secondary role in the war, 
but more likely because so much of what 
took place between Abraham Lincoln and 
John Dahlgren occurred behind closed 
doors, unwitnessed and unrecorded save 
what Dahlgren later left his widow for use 
in writing his memoirs.' These private 
notes and journals were not reduced to 
memoranda or after-action reports that 
became part of the Official Records.” But 
it is abundantly clear that Lincoln spent 
more time with John Dahlgren in 1861 
and 1862 than he did with any other per- 
sons except his wife, his sons, his secre- 
taries, and perhaps Secretary of State 
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President Abraham Lincoln (left) and Rear Admiral John A. Dahigren. 


William Henry Seward. Clearly Lincoln 
felt at ease with Dahlgren, and he actively 
| sought him out, oftentimes appearing at 
| the Navy Yard unannounced, simply to 
| spend time chatting and commiserating, 
| to share stories, and to relieve himself of 
| the enormous weight of office. This rela- 
tionship between Lincoln and Dahlgren 
| has been acknowledged by Civil War and 
Lincoln historians, but little has been 
written about it. That blind spot has been 
| significant, because much of the impor- 
tant planning and many of the critical de- 
| cisions reached in 1861 and 1862 were 
| made with Dahlgren present. 
The third member of what became 
an increasingly key warmaking triumvi- 
rate was Edwin Stanton, and he deyel- 
oped the same admiration and respect for 
| Dahlgren that Lincoln had. With the two 
ranking civilian officials of the United 
States Army meeting frequently during 
1862 to plan policy and make command 
decisions regarding officers in the field, 
an odd situation developed in which one 
of the ranking officers of the United 
States Navy was present for and certainly 
participated in policy-making relating to 
the army. Dahlgren was no chief of a Joint 
| Chiefs of Staff (which did not exist until 
| the twentieth century), and he did not 
even possess the rank of admiral at the 
time. And yet clearly he influenced and 
held sway with the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of War 


sought out Winfield Scott or Henry 
Halleck, or, for that matter, George B. 
McClellan (certainly not after an unfor- 
tunate episode in November 1861 when 
the president and the secretary of state 
were intentionally snubbed by the gen- 
eral after they had made an unannounced 


| visit to his home in Washington), when 
| he was weary and needed the succor and 


regeneration that only close and trusted 
friends could provide. 

The best secondary account of the 
relationship between Lincoln and 
Dahlgren is provided by historian Rob- 
ert J. Schneller in his biography of 
Dahlgren. He wrote that “Lincoln had 
found a new friend in Dahlgren. “The 


| President often comes to see the [Wash- 


| in a manner unrivaled by any officer of | 
| the United States Army. Lincoln never | 
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ington Navy] Yard ... and treats me with- 
out reserve.”> Percival Drayton, a com- 
mander in the navy serving at the Navy 
Yard at the time, wrote on October 12, 
1861, “The yard here seems a favourite 
lounging place of Old Abe and his wife, 
who are here almost every day.”* 

The friendship between Lincoln and 
Dahlgren was unique for several reasons, 
It was not unusual for somebody to be 
favorably influenced by their initial meet- 
ing with this president. His warmth, self- 
deprecating humor, and genuine inter- 
est in people tended to disarm even the 
most difficult and contentious personali- 
ties. But few people won the instant ad- 
miration and respect of Lincoln the way 
Dahlgren did. His impassioned condem- 
nation of naval officers who had left the 


NOAA People C 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


§ 


Captain Percival Drayton 


service to serve the rebellion had pro- 
voked Dahlgren to a fierceness and un- 
compromising devotion to duty Lincoln 
was looking for in others of the nation’s 
defenders. The president found hyper- 
bole-laden invective about traitors much 
preferable to the genteel civility most of 
the professional military demonstrated 
toward their departed brethren. He liked 
Dahlgren’s fire, embraced the com- 
mander’s rhetorical excess, and would 
have been happy to have a hundred 
Dahlgrens. He would have felt a lot more 
comfortable about the survival of the 
nation if he had.° 

Following their initial meeting, Lin- 
coln found frequent occasion to visit the 
Navy Yard. Often it was to watch dem- 
onstrations of the latest technology, but 
many times it was simply to drink cof- 
fee, breathe the smoke of the imported 


Cuban cigars that had been passed out 
to the dignitaries, and enjoy the cham- 
pagne and caviar that was routinely laid 
out by the commander. He liked being 
greeted by the Marine Band playing “Hail 
to the Chief” as his carriage passed un- 
der Latrobe Gate. Lincoln usually 
brought cabinet members or other dig- 
nitaries with him on these visits. Cruises 
along the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers 
became frequent ventures that high- 
lighted these occasions. And Dahlgren 
became a fixture on the White House 
guest list. There were weeks when Lin- 
coln and Dahlgren met and talked every 
day, and virtually every Sunday in 1861 
and 1862 afternoon trips to the Navy Yard 
by the president and his party were the 
highlight of the day. These meetings oc- 
curred so frequently that Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles concluded that 
Dahlgren was a courtier. Welles had no 
objection to him as a courtier, however, 
as it provided him a source of informa- 
tion that might otherwise not have 
reached the navy chief through official 
channels or from his fellow cabinet mem- 
bers. Even if slightly irked that the com- 
mander of the Navy Yard usually learned 
of important developments concerning 
the War Department (and other areas as 
well), since Dahlgren always shared such 


| information with his civilian boss, Welles 
| became privy to information even 


The Washington Navy Yard, as it appeared in 1861. 


though he was not a member of Lincoln’s 
inner circle of intimates.° 

Dahlgren enjoyed a status no other 
official had—the standing to be able to 
show up at the White House at any time, 
unannounced, and see the president im- 
mediately. Lincoln even began consult- 
ing Dahlgren regarding army operations, 
and it was not uncommon to hear the 
president proclaim “I must see Dahl” 
when a military matter would be brought 
before him for decision. 

The friendship was demonstrated 
dramatically during the first summer of 
the war. In July 1861 several navy cap- 
tains actively sought the command of the 
Washington Navy Yard, one of the most 
prestigious billets in the service. The ar- 
gument they presented was that Dahlgren 


| was not legally entitled to it as he was only 


a commander in rank, and by law the post 
was billeted to a captain. Dahlgren had 
been ordered to take temporary com- 
mand of the yard in April 1861 when 
Commandant Franklin Buchanan had 
tendered his resignation in order to travel 
south and offer his services to the Con- 
federacy, At the time Dahlgren had been 
the commander of the Bureau of Naval 
Ordnance, which was a component of the 
yard. All of the other ranking officers of 
the navy posted to the yard in the spring 
of 1861, including Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, had already resigned their com- 
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missions. Only Dahlgren and one lieu- 
tenant in the ordnance bureau remained 
on watch at this critical facility. It was 
the most vulnerable moment in the 
nation’s history, and the security of the 
yard, a priceless addition to the Confed- 
erates if they could have seized it, was 
seriously compromised by these defec- 
tions. If secessionists in Maryland and 
Virginia had acted quickly and aggres- 
sively, they probably could have captured 
the facility. It had been swift and deci- 
sive action by Dahlgren during those 
days of uncertainty that had not only 
safeguarded the yard and its huge store- 
house of weaponry and ammunition, 
but had also contributed significantly to 
making the capital less vulnerable until 
troops began arriving from the North. 
Lincoln had been well aware of this 
officer’s contributions during those days, 
and now, in July, he would remember 
them. When Lincoln learned of what was 
going on, his reaction was immediate: 
“The Yard shall not be taken from 
[Dahlgren]...he held it when no one else 
would, and now he shall keep it as long 
as he pleases.” A little more than a week 
later, at Lincoln’s behest, Congress 
amended the law to allow Dahlgren to 
hold the post as a commander.® 

The friendship between Lincoln 
and Dahlgren provided the opportunity 
for the president to make the acquain- 
tance of another Dahlgren who would 
become the storm center of the assassi- 
nation controversy in 1864. A frequent 
companion of John Dahlgren on his vis- 
its to the White House or when he 
hosted the president at the Navy Yard 
was the officer’s son Ulric. Only eigh- 
teen years of age when Lincoln took the 
oath as president, the blue-eyed youth 
was the fair-haired child of John 
Dahlgren. Though he was the second of 
the seven Dahlgren children, he enjoyed 
a relationship with his father that was 
much closer than that of any of his 
brothers or sisters. Ulric was handsome, 
bright, charming, and very ambitious. 
From his childhood he had always been 
devoted to his father, more so than ever 
following the death of his mother in 
1855. He had loved the life of growing 
up in the household of an important 
naval officer and as a boy had enjoyed 
the company and camaraderie of the 
seamen who worked at the yard. In ad- 
dition he had learned much from these 
men who had crafted and cast the finest 


weapons in the world. He had been fas- 
cinated by the technology and the art- 
istry, and his education had come as 
much from some of the finest swabbies 
in the United States Navy as it had from 
any formal schooling. In the words of 
John Dahlgren, Ulric’s 

fondness for athletic exercises 

also found ample opportunity 

at the Navy Yard, where much 

of his leisure was passed in 

swimming and rowing, under 

the instruction of some of the 

ordnance seaman,—veterans 

these, fine specimens of a manly 

calling, who had been selected 

to serve there by reason of their 

experience or intelligence,— 

true lovers of boyhood, and 

ever ready to join in its pursuits 

or its pleasures. Under such 

tuition, Ulric became an expert 

swimmer and boatman.’ 

When the senior Dahlgren had 
thereafter been assigned to command the 
USS Plymouth, the commander was 
shocked to find that upon his return from 
his initial overseas cruise, as the Plymouth 
ascended the Potomac River, it was 
greeted bya small skiff with the teenaged 
Ulric Dahlgren manning the helm. The 
boy had learned of the approach of his 
father’s ship, and had talked some of the 
friends he had made at the ordnance bu- 
reau into rowing him out to the middle 
of the Potomac River just below Mount 
Vernon. Several months later, when John 
Dahlgren shipped out again, Ulric ac- 
companied him as far as possible before 
putting ashore.!” 

But a military career was not in the 
future plans for young Dahlgren. In Janu- 
ary 1859, at the tender age of sixteen, he 
had traveled overland with a group of 


cousins to Mississippi, where his uncle | 


owned several large tracts of land. Hav- 
ing decided that he had an aptitude best 
suited to civil engineering and law, he 
spent time surveying that tract of un- 
charted land in preparation for his entry 
into his chosen profession. En route the 
group stopped in Richmond, staying at 
the Exchange Hotel, and young Dahlgren 
spent time walking through the down- 
town area, marveling at “the State capi- 
tol, its senate-chamber, the statue of 
Washington, and other prominent ob- 
jects.”"! He set out his experience walk- 
ing through Richmond in a detailed let- 
ter to his father, Ulric being a frequent 
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correspondent with the senior Dahlgren 
whenever they were apart. By the time he 
continued on to Mississippi, he had a very 
thorough knowledge of the city and the 
location of its important buildings, 
bridges, and roads. 


Colonel Ulric Dahigren 


For more than a year Ulric remained 
at his uncle’s plantations, spending much 
of his time in the outdoors, improving 
his equestrian skills, hunting, laying out 
tracks of land, repairing levees, and pre- 
paring deeds and other legal papers for 
his uncle. He also learned how to fence, 
play ten-pins, and speak French.!* 

But in 1860, with the presidential 
campaign in full swing, it became in- 
creasingly anomalous for a northerner 
to be living in the Deep South. His father 
summoned him home, and in Septem- 
ber 1860 Ulric returned to Washington. 
This was a good time for him to pursue 
his other vocational interest, and on Sep- 
tember 22 he departed for Philadelphia, 
where he began working in the office of 
another uncle, this one a prominent law- 
yer. But when things heated up even more 
following the election of Lincoln, and 
matters in Washington became grave in 
the winter and early spring, Ulric left the 
law firm and came to his father’s side at 
the Navy Yard. John Dahlgren, busily oc- 
cupied at each waking moment with 
shoring up the defenses of the yard itself, 
and even dispatching artillery pieces to 
set up on several different roads by which 
any attacking force would have to ap- 
proach, was the person singly most re- 
sponsible for piecing together what little 
potential for self-defense the capital city 
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had during those critical days. And his 
son pitched in as well, riding from the 
yard to various outposts, delivering am- 
munition and carrying messages and 
generally getting a feel for the situation 
at the nerve center of the crisis. 


Secretary of War Edwin Stanton 


Then on May 29, 1862, shortly after 
the war entered its second year, a meet- 
ing took place at the White House, a 
meeting that would prove fateful for 
young Dahlgren. Present were the presi- 
dent, Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, 
and Commandant of the Navy Yard John 
Dahlgren. They were fretting over what 
“Stonewall” Jackson had been able to do 
while maneuvering in the midst of three 
Federal forces (which significantly out- 
numbered him), and were about to wit- 
ness him escape what should have been 
a lethal trap into which his force had 
marched en route to Harper’s Ferry. Into 
that conference walked Ulric Dahlgren, 
just arrived in Washington to pick up 
ammunition for the artillery battery he 
was assisting that was set up west of the 
capital in the Shenandoah Valley. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, very aware of who Ulric was 
and what role he had been playing over 
the previous year, asked him what the 
situation was out in the Valley. The young 
man proceeded to give an intelligence re- 
port on the dispositions of the rebels, and 
the problems posed by timid and 
slothlike Union commanders who were 
afraid to act decisively. By the time he was 
finished he had fairly dazzled and won 
over everybody in the room. Only twenty 
years old, he had just provided them with 
an intelligence report that made more 


sense than those that two star generals 
with years of military experience had 
been delivering up for the past year. 
Edwin Stanton appointed him to a cap- 
taincy and made him an aide-de-camp 
on the spot. 

Thereafter Ulric Dahlgren would 
serve essentially in the role of White 
House mole in the headquarters tents of 
the leading officers of the Army of the 
Potomac. Since the army had become 
“McClellanized” it was particularly im- 
portant to the two chief civilians in the 
war effort for the North to know some- 
thing of what was being mumbled and 
rumored among major generals who had 
often demonstrated more loyalty to their 
friend McClellan than they had devotion 
to the defense of the nation. In the 
months to come Ulric would appear 
prominently in the headquarters of Ma- 
jor Generals Franz Sigel, Ambrose 
Burnside, and Joseph Hooker. In early 
December he would be the principal wit- 
ness at a court of inquiry convened fol- 
lowing the removal from command of 
Irwin McDowell. The court was con- 
vened to assess McDowell’s performance 
during the Second Bull Run campaign. 
In November 1862 Ulric Dahlgren led a 
valiant cavalry attack through the streets 
of Fredericksburg where, though badly 
outnumbered, his small command drove 
several companies of surprised rebels out 
of town in headlong flight. Then he led 
his force safely back to the Union lines. 
The youth demonstrated an aptitude for 
command and a fearlessness under fire 
that had been little known in the cavalry 
in the East, and his exploits were not go- 
ing unnoticed. A Union army lacking 
conspicuous success against Confederate 
cavalry, and a press corps that had wit- 
nessed few Union cavalry successes prior 
to this, quickly turned Dahlgren into a 
national hero. At Gettysburg the follow- 
ing summer Ulric again performed spec- 
tacularly, and in the process got wounded 
bya shot that tore through his right foot. 
Ignoring what he considered a minor 
flesh wound, he went on fighting, and it 
was only hours later that he sought at- 
tention for it. In fact it became infected, 
and when gangrene set in, required the 
amputation of his leg just below the knee. 
The combination of blood poisoning and 
the shock from the removal of his leg left 
him lingering between life and death for 
several days. He was moved into his 
father’s house at the Navy Yard where, 


even though he was unconscious much 
of the time, he was visited by a veritable 
who’s who of American politics, includ- 
ing every member of the president's cabi- 
net, the president himself on two occa- 
sions, senators, congressmen, and even 
foreign dignitaries. Finally the fever 
broke, he regained consciousness, and 
over a period of months he recovered. 

As soon as he was able Ulric joined 
his father, who was by this time a rear ad- 
miral and the commander of the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron. Over the 
next several months Ulric regained his 
strength aboard his father’s flagship, and 
even participated with several raiding 
parties that went ashore along the South 
Carolina and northern Georgia coast. He 
returned to Washington in late January 
to be fitted with a prosthetic leg, and was 
delighted to learn he could not only use 
the leg, but would be able to ride a horse 
again.'? It was this trip that brought him 
to the White House on February 1, sum- 
moned there by the president. What we 
know about that meeting is limited to the 
contents of two letters from Ulric to his 
father, the first mentioning that he had 
already gone to the executive mansion in 
response to a summons from “Abe,” but 
had not yet found him there (this was on 
a weekend and the Lincolns were at the 
time living in the Soldiers Home several 
miles distant), and the second mention- 
ing that on Monday he had gotten in to 
see the president after waiting four and a 
half hours, and that they had discussed 
“military and political matters” as the 
president was being shaved.'* 

And that brings us to the matter of 
the attempt on Jefferson Davis’ life. Sev- 
eral things we know about this time pe- 
riod are relevant at this point. First, Lin- 
coln had met with Benjamin Butler 
several days earlier to discuss and approve 
a plan for a raid on Richmond to be con- 
ducted by forces of the Army of the 
James. This army was encamped on the 
James River peninsula near Hampton 
Roads, and was the closest Union force 
to Richmond. In Lincoln’s instructions to 
Brigadier General Isaac Wistar, the officer 
who would lead the combined force of 
infantry and cavalry, the president had 
pointed out that among the goals of the 
raiders would be the burning of impor- 
tant Confederate facilities in the city, the 
release of Union prisoners, and the cap- 
ture of Jefferson Davis and other leaders 
of the Confederate government. At least 
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part of the reason why the raid would ul- 
timately fail was the very different speeds 
at which the cavalry and infantry moved 
in performing their respective roles in the 
raid. Wistar learned something about op- 


erations that depend on stealth and speed 


when his cavalry arrived at Bottom’s 
Bridge some twelve miles east of Rich- 
mond, only to find the crossing planks 
had been removed from the bridge, and 
that several regiments of Confederate 
infantry were waiting on the other side. 
By the time the infantry arrived it was 
too late to break through the Confeder- 
ate lines that had by then been further 
reinforced. The rebels had apparently 
been forewarned by a Union soldier who 
was awaiting execution several days prior 
to the raid, and who had bribed a guard 
to allow him to escape. The soldier, Wil- 
liam Boyle, headed straight for Rich- 
mond, where the rebels captured him and 
were prepared to execute him when he 
pleaded that he had knowledge of a ma- 
jor Union operation that was about to 
strike at Richmond from the east. He was 
aware of this because he had seen the 
build-up taking place before making his 
escape. Both Butler’s and Wistar’s after- 
action reports pointedly refer to the fact 
that Boyle would long ago have been ex- 
ecuted but for the order of the president 
suspending the carrying out of capital 
sentences.!> Next time a raid would be 
launched, it would be exclusively a cav- 
alry operation, and rather than worry- 
ing about capturing Jefferson Davis and 
others who would only hinder the raid- 
ers’ escape, the order would be simply to 
kill them on the spot. 

This next raid occurred between 
February 28 and March 3. It took the 
form of a four-thousand-strong Union 
cavalry force that slipped around the 
flank of Lee’s army. At that time the Army 
of Northern Virginia occupied a line run- 
ning east to west along the Rappahan- 
nock and Rapidan Rivers, approximately 
fifty miles north of the Confederate capi- 
tal. It was well known that if a hostile 
force could get past Lee’s stalwarts, there 
would be very little in the way of defend- 
ers to oppose an incursion into Rich- 
mond. But the star-crossed raid began to 
experience serious difficulties within 
hours of its inception. A precipitous drop 
in temperature, accompanied by snow, 
sleet, and freezing rain that continued 
pretty much nonstop for the next several 
days, doomed the mission. Failing to en- 


When Confederates searched Ulric 
Dahigren’s body, they found papers that 
outlined the Union officer’s objectives, 
which included freeing Union captives in 
Libby Prison (above) and killing Jefferson 
Davis (right). 


ter Richmond, the bulk of the raiders 


were able to make good their escape and _ | 
join Butler's command at Hampton, Vir-_| 


ginia. But a smaller column, led by Ulric 
Dahlgren, was ambushed in King and 
Queen County, and Dahlgren was killed. 
When the rebels rifled his body they dis- 
covered papers, written in his handwrit- 


ing, setting out a plan to enter Richmond, | 
destroy the city, free thousands of Union | 


prisoners on Belle Isle and in Libby 
Prison, and find and kill Jefferson Davis 
and members of the Confederate cabi- 
net. This immediately became front-page 
news across the nation. 


eral names—the Dahlgren Raid, the 
Kilpatrick Raid, the Kilpatrick-Dahlgren 
Raid, or simply the Raid on Richmond. I 
have purposely not mentioned Brigadier 
General Hugh Judson Kilpatrick up to 
this point, because despite what every 
writer who has ever covered this subject 
has written about the raid, Kilpatrick ac- 
tually played only a diversionary role in 
the operation. He was enlisted for the 
purpose of creating a large distraction 
north of Richmond while the troopers 
under the command of his younger, more 
junior colleague would enter the city 
from the south and carry out the mis- 
sion. The primary mistake every histo- 
rian has made in writing about this event 


is their assumption that Kilpatrick was | 


the commander of the raiding party. He 
was not. Even though he led the much 
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| larger of the two columns of cavalry that 
The raid has been referred to by sev-_| 


conducted the raid, he was never in over- 
all command, nor did he play any major 
role except to lead the highly visible di- 
versionary force meant to attract the at- 
tention of Confederate defense forces. 
While he drew the fire of the rebels, the 
smaller strike force, led by Colonel 
Dahlgren, would slip into the city and do 
all the damage. Those who have written 
about this event have all fallen for the 
same ruse, one that was carefully con- 
trived by the Lincoln administration and 
the intelligence service of the Army of the 
Potomac. Their purpose was to make ev- 
eryone (North and South) believe that 
Kilpatrick was both the initiator of the 
raid and the hand-picked soldier tapped 
by the White House and War Department 
to lead the expedition. It was an appear- 
ance created to do exactly what it ulti- 
mately did—mislead everybody, most 
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importantly the Confederates, into be- 
lieving that the large, highly visible 
mounted force was intended to play the 
principal role in the operation. To this 
day it is a belief that contrasts so clearly 
with what actually happened that even 
the best-informed historians have been 
baffled by its contradictions. This is one 
of the reasons the matter has not been 
the subject of more attention than it has. 

H. Judson Kilpatrick did not con- 
ceive of the raid—Abraham Lincoln did. 
He did not have operational control over 
the planning of the raid—Ulric Dahlgren 
did. Kilpatrick possibly was not even 
privy to the most intimate details of what 
was to be done on the raid. Knowledge 
of that information was limited to the 
president, the secretary of war, Colonel 
Ulric Dahlgren, and one or more offic- 
ers of the Bureau of Military Informa- 
tion, the highly efficient special opera- 
tions branch of the Army of the Potomac. 


| Above: Kilpatrick’s men engage the 
enemy during their diversionary move 
north of Richmond. 


Left: Brigadier General Hugh Judson 
Kilpatrick. 


Nobody else needed to know, including 
Judson Kilpatrick, and the potential for 
such sensitive information to get out was 
simply too great, especially given the po- 
rous history of Union intelligence up to 
that point in the war. For the United 
States government to make an attempt 
on the life of Jefferson Davis was not in- 
formation that was going to be shared 
among very many people. It would not 
be revealed to George G. Meade, or to 
Ulysses S. Grant, or to Henry Halleck, and 
certainly not to Judson Kilpatrick, some- 
body who couldn't keep a secret if his life 
depended on it. 

It is worth noting that other forces 
were also deployed in a diversionary role. 
John Sedgwick’s VI Corps demonstrated 
at Madison Court House, and George 
Custer led a column of Union cavalry 
toward Charlottesville, both moves de- 
signed to distract the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Some years after the war Con- 
federate John $. Mosby claimed that 
Custer told him in a post-war conversa- 
tion that the Dahlgen papers were genu- 
ine, and that Dahlgren had told him, 
prior to the raid, that he was going to kill 
Jeff Davis. 

The only person not involved that 
Ulric Dahlgren came close to telling 
about the raid was his father. But John 
Dahlgren was hundreds of miles away at 
sea, and informing him would involve 
writing the information down and en- 
trusting it to the mail. He stopped at the 


description of “a grand raid to be made, 
and I am to have a very important com- 
mand. If successful it will be the grand- 
est thing on record; and if it fails, many 
of us will ‘go up’...but it is an undertak- 
ing that were I not in, I should be 
ashamed to show my face again.”'® The 
letter was enclosed with a letter to his 
aunt, containing instructions that he did 
not want to send it directly to his father 
for fear it might fall into the wrong hands, 
but asking her to be sure his father re- 
ceived it in the event Ulric Dahlgren 
might not be around to see to it later. 
The only immediate affirmation 
from the Union side that the documents 
found on Dahlgren were genuine, and did 
in fact reveal a purpose to kill Jefferson 
Davis, came from Captain Patrick Mc- 
Entee, second in command of the Bureau 
of Military Information. McEntee and a 
team of BMI operatives were riding with 
Dahlgren’s column during the raid. 
When McEntee was interviewed by 
Marsena Patrick, provost general of the 
Army of the Potomac, less than two weeks 
after the raid, he told Patrick that “he 
thinks the papers were correct that were 
found on Dahlgren as they corresponded 
with what D. had told him.”!”? Nobody 
else of the roughly five hundred troop- 
ers who rode with Dahlgren, including 
the second ranking officer in that con- 
tingent, Captain John EB. Mitchell, ever 
indicated any knowledge of a purpose to 
find and kill Jefferson Davis. In his after- 
action report Mitchell revealed that dur- 
ing the raid Dahlgren had given him writ- 
ten orders similar to those contained in 
the documents taken from the young 
colonel’s body. However he denied em- 
phatically that Dahlgren ever addressed 
the men or published to them any orders 
about killing Jefferson Davis. But there 
are several problems with Mitchell’s re- 
port. First, he acknowledged that they 
were going to try to capture Jefferson 
Davis. He also stated it was not Colonel 
Dahlgren’s “intention to kill Jeff. Davis, 
in case he could be captured” (as though 
Mitchell might be privy to Dahlgren’s 
thoughts).'® That leads us to the obvious 
question, what would happen if Davis 
refused to be captured, to be taken alive? 
In addition, Mitchell was detached from 
the main column during much of the day 
on March 1, while he led a force of a hun- 
dred men on a mission along the canal 
where he was to destroy locks, and burn 
all the mills, canal boats, and grain that 
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he could find. He was to proceed on the 
north side of the James River to Westham 
Creek. There he was to oversee the dis- 
patch of “the ambulances, prisoners, &c., 
under guard to Hungary Station, there 
to join General Kilpatrick .. . ”!? Based 
on his own account, Mitchell was not to 
rejoin Dahlgren until the colonel and the 
main column had already entered the city 
and carried out their primary goals. Thus 
it was not intended that Mitchell would 
be present for the activities of the column 
once in the city. Those activities included 
releasing the prisoners on Belle Isle, 
torching much of the infrastructure of 
the Confederate government, and killing 
Jefferson Davis and other rebel leaders. 
McEntee was with Dahlgren at all times 
and would be present for the perfor- 
mance of the mission’s goals in Rich- 
mond. Thus, to the extent that Mitchell’s 
and McEntee’s accounts differed, 
McEntee’s version has to be accepted as 
by far the more credible. Everything 
Mitchell wrote about what happened 
with the main column after he left, in- 
cluding the hanging of the black scout 
Martin Robinson (a former slave in 
Goochland County who was supposed to 
lead them to a place on the James River 
where they would be able to ford the 
river), was based upon second-hand in- 
formation or speculation. 

The case for the genuineness of the 
Dahlgren papers was argued very con- 
vincingly in 1983 by Dr. James O. Hall. 
However, many historians did not accept 
it at that time, and when James McPher- 
son claimed that the jury was still out on 
the issue in a 1999 review of Duane 
Schultz’s The Dahlgren Affair, in which 
he contrasted Schultz’s claim that the 
papers were a forgery with Stephen Sears’ 
assertion that they were legitimate (“Raid 
on Richmond” in Military History Quar- 
terly, Autumn 1998), he drew the ire of 
Sears in a second article that made the 
case for their authenticity (“The Dahl- 
gren Papers Revisited” in Columbiad). 
That Dr. Hall’s earlier presentation on the 
matter was not generally known to stu- 
dents of the Civil War was evidenced by 
the fact that Sears apparently was un- 
aware of it in 1999 when writing his ar- 
ticle. Anyway, the case has been made very 
convincingly, and there should be no lin- 
gering doubt as to the fact that the pa- 
pers did exist and were not a Confeder- 
ate forgery. But in tracing the inception 
of the plot, even Sears assumed several 


SEQUENCE OF EVENTS: 


April 29-May 7, 1863 The Stoneman Raid. 


May 7, 1863 


Secretary of War Edwin Stanton notes that 


Stoneman’s men were within two miles of Richmond, 


May 7, 1863 


which was at the time undefended. 


Abraham Lincoln opines that Stoneman’s men could 


have gone into Richmond, “burned everything and 
brought out Jeff. Davis.” 


May 23, 1863 


Ulric Dahlgren proposes a cavalry incursion into 


Richmond from the south. 


July 6, 1863 
Late January 1864 


Dahlgren wounded. 
Lincoln approves a raid to free prisoners, effect 


destruction, and capture Jeff Davis and his cabinet. 


February 1, 1864 


Dahlgren meets with Lincoln, who has summoned 


him to the White House. 


February 9, 1864 
February 13, 1864 
February 28, 1864 


The Wistar Raid fails. 
Kilpatrick meets with Lincoln. 
6.00 p.m. Dahlgren’s column sets out for Ely’s Ford. 


7.00 p.m. Kilpatrick’s column follows. 


things that would ultimately lead him 
from the path that proceeds directly to 
the door of the White House. One thing 
that he assumed, even though admitting 
it made no sense to him, was that Kilpat- 
rick was to be the operational com- 
mander for the raid. This was in spite of 
the fact that all the detailed planning and 
responsibility for carrying out the goals 
of the mission were handled by Dahlgren. 
If there was a prototype for the glory- 
hunter in the Civil War, it was the self- 
aggrandizing Hugh Judson Kilpatrick. It 
defies logic to conclude that a person of 
his character would be presented with the 
opportunity to organize and lead what 
promised to be the most spectacular cav- 
alry mission of the war, and would sim- 
ply turn over all the responsibility for 
planning and carrying out the mission 
to a junior officer, an officer who accord- 
ing to Sears’ lights—and those of every- 
body else who has written about the 
raid—was present only as a last minute 
addition to the raid. The only credible 
explanation of Dahlgren’s role is that he 
was the decision-maker from the very 
start, and that this had been determined 
by the White House and secretary of war 
prior to Judson Kilpatrick’s visit on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1864. If Kilpatrick could live 
with that arrangement, then he was wel- 
come to all the glory and credit he could 
glean as the ranking officer on a raid that, 
if successful, would change the course of 
the war. To confirm that Dahlgren was 
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the real mission commander one must 
look at the chronology of events leading 
up to the raid, and why it came to frui- 
tion that third winter of the war. 
Everybody who has written about 
the raid has linked its inception to a strut- 
ting, swaggering Kilpatrick, bragging in 
the cavalry camp of the Army of the Poto- 
mac that winter that with a force of five 
thousand good cavalrymen he could ride 
into Richmond and end the war. That 
boast supposedly inspired an order to the 
commander of the army to have General 
Kilpatrick sent to Washington immedi- 
ately to meet with the president. There, 
in an hour-long conversation, Kilpatrick 
supposedly described the plan he pro- 
posed to carry out and what he would 
need to pull it off. According to all these 
writers, Lincoln purportedly gave the 
proposed plan his stamp of approval and 
sent Kilpatrick to Stanton to work out the 
details. The problem with this scenario 
was that Lincoln had decided on just such 
a plan himself nine months earlier. 
During the spring of 1863, as Joe 
Hooker was planning the campaign that 
would lead the Army of the Potomac to 
disastrous defeat at Chancellorsville, the 
president and secretary of war had taken 
a much more hands-on role than previ- 
ously in monitoring and supporting this 
army and its movements. Having been 
made aware of Hooker’s plans to conduct 
a flanking maneuver that would force Lee 
to divide his understrength army, Lincoln 
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and Stanton gave their enthusiastic ap- 
proval and then hovered over the tele- 
graph operator as dispatches arrived 
from the field. As this battle was taking 
place, Captain Ulric Dahlgren was riding 
back and forth from Hooker’s field head- 
quarters to the White House as a personal 
courier of the president, as well as serv- 
ing as Lincoln’s eyes and ears in the head- 
quarters tent of the principal army of the 
republic during one of its major cam- 
paigns. The frustrations and disappoint- 
ments of campaigns waged by George 
McClellan, John Pope, and Ambrose 
Burnside had taught Lincoln and Stanton 
much, They no longer implicitly trusted 
the commanders who might send them 
reports that were totally unrealistic as- 
sessments of what was actually taking 
place in the field. And they had become 
aware that jealousies and timidity had 
often infected the ranking officers of the 
Army of the Potomac and that the ulti- 
mate cost that was being paid for such 
pettiness was counted in the blood of 
young soldiers. So they intended to 


Clockwise, from lower left: General 
Robert E. Lee; Major General George 
Stoneman; and Major General Joseph 
Hooker. 


monitor Hooker closely, and Ulric 
Dahlgren was somebody they trusted as 
a loyal and patriotic young man, who 
probably knew more about how they 
wanted the war fought than most of the 
generals in the army. What became clear 
to them was that once the sound of fir- 
ing commenced, the brash and impres- 
sive-sounding Hooker reverted to the 
same kind of vacillation and self-serving 
apologies as his predecessors. But from 
the telegraph lines Lincoln and Stanton 
were able to glean that perhaps the cav- 
alry operation that was being conducted 
behind Lee’s lines for the purpose of 
throwing Confederate communications 
and reinforcements into a state of con- 
fusion was enjoying greater success than 
the army itself. On May 7, 1863, with the 
Army of the Potomac thoroughly de- 
feated and back on the north side of the 
Rappahannock River, Stanton sent the 
following message to all of the depart- 
ment commanders across the country, 
and also to all the governors: 

The President and General-in- 

Chief have just returned from 

the Army of the Potomac. The 

principal operation of General 

Hooker failed, but there has 

been no serious disaster to the 

organization and efficiency of 

the army. It is now occupying its 

former position on the 

Rappahannock, having re- 

crossed the river without any 

loss in the movement. Not more 

than one-third of General 

Hooker’s force was engaged. 


General Stoneman’s operations 

have been a brilliant success. A 

part of his force advanced to 

within 2 miles of Richmond, and 

the enemy’s communications have 

been cut in every direction. The 

Army of the Potomac will speedily 

resume offensive operations.” 

(italics added) 

At around the same time Lincoln tele- 
graphed Hooker: 

The recent movement of your 

army is ended without effecting 

its object, except, perhaps, some 

important breakings of the 

enemy’s communications. What 

next? If possible, I would be very 

glad of another movement early 
enough to give us some benefit 
from the fact of the enemy’s 
communication being broken.... 

An early movement would also 

help to supersede the bad moral 

effect of the recent one, which is 
said to be considerably injurious. 

Have you already in your mind a 

plan wholly or partially formed?... 

If you have not, please inform me, 

so that I, incompetent as I may be, 

can try and assist in the formation 

of some plan for the army.” 
The president’s self-effacing remarks 
should mislead nobody. Lincoln was look- 
ing for an indication that his previously 
self-confident commander, who had once 
bragged about what he was going to do 
to Bobby Lee, had not lost his nerve and 
his taste for battle. Lincoln was making it 
clear that if Hooker did not have some- 
thing in mind to do at this point, the 
president did. 

In another May 7 communiqué from 
Stanton to Hooker, the secretary of war 
wrote: 

Richmond papers of Tuesday 

received at this department are 

full of accounts of the panic and 

destruction accomplished by 

Stoneman. From the several 

papers, and the statement of 

General Stoughton, just arrived, 

the following, among other facts, 

appear: 1. That a portion of 

Stoneman’s force was within 2 

miles of Richmond on Monday. 

That is stated by the Richmond 

papers. General Stoughton 

reports that there was not at that 

time a single soldier in Rich- 

mond.” 
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And the following day Lincoln wrote 
Hooker: 

General Willich, an exchanged 

prisoner, just from Richmond, 

has talked with me this morn- 

ing. He was there when our 

cavalry cut the roads in that 

vicinity. He says there was not a 

sound pair of legs in Richmond, 

and that our men, had they 

known it, could have safely gone 

in and burned everything and 

brought in Jeff. Davis.” 

In fact that morning Lincoln had sent 
word to Lookout Point that as soon as 
the boat arrived carrying the exchanged 
prisoners received at City Point the pre- 
vious evening, Brigadier General August 
Willich was to be brought immediately 
to the White House. Willich had been in 
Libby Prison at the time of the 
Chancellorsville fighting. Now he con- 
firmed what Lincoln and Stanton already 
believed. 

The series of communications from 
the president and secretary of war in the 
days following the battle make it clear 
that they wished some action be taken 
soon to follow up on the fighting in early 
May. Also clear is that they felt a cavalry 
raid might succeed where army opera- 
tions had consistently failed. They could 
not have made their meaning any more 
precise if they had peremptorily ordered 
Hooker to mount a cavalry raid on Rich- 
mond. But Hooker was perhaps still suf- 
fering the effects of the Confederate solid 
shot that had stunned him at Chan- 
cellorsville. He did not have a clue, writ- 
ing back that he could not commit to any 
early “advance upon the enemy, I can only 
decide after an opportunity has been af- 
forded to learn the feelings of the troops.” 
Hooker was beginning to cite scripture 
from the book of McClellan, and was 
quickly destroying what little capital he 
still had in the executive mansion. 

The most revealing communiqué 
that spring of 1863, perhaps amounting 
to the “smoking gun” for those histori- 
ans who refuse to accept Lincoln’s role in 
this plan, came from young Ulric 
Dahlgren. He was obviously somebody 
well aware of what the president and the 
secretary of war wanted in the way of 
army initiative, and yet somebody who 
understood their reluctance to supersede 
the decision-making authority of the 


commander in the field. On May 23, | 


1863, Dahlgren wrote the following mes- 


sage to his commanding officer, Joe 

Hooker: 
I respectfully submit the 
following plan for a cavalry 
expedition, and ask, if it should 
meet with your approval, 
permission to prepare and 
attempt it. The rebel cavalry are 
again feeling along our lines, 
probably to find a weak point to 
enter at, as is their custom. If 
they should attempt a raid, this 
would offer a fine chance for a 
small body of our cavalry to 
penetrate their country, and I 
would respectfully ask in such 
case permission to have the 
Sixth U.S. Cavalry, and take the 
following course: Cross above 
on the Rappahannock and at 
Raccoon Ford, on the Rapidan 
River, or at points which appear 
best just before starting; thence 
somewhere near Louisa Court 
House; thence somewhere 
between Columbia and 
Goochland; thence over the 
James River to the arsenal at 
Bellona, which we would 
destroy; thence either burn the 
bridges in the rear of Richmond 
over the James River, and dash 
through the city and on to 
White House, or any safe place 
near there, or, after burning the 
bridges, move to Petersburg, and 
thence to our forces near 
Suffolk. The greatest obstacle 
would be passing their picket 
line on the Rappahannock, 
which if accomplished without 
being discovered, would leave 
the roads open before us; but I 
know several men in the provost 
marshal’s service who feel 
confident of guiding such an 
expedition, and have offered to do 
so. I think it would be impossible 
to accomplish anything unless the 
rebel cavalry are off on a raid 
which would give us four or five 
days’ start of them and no cavalry 
to oppose. The object of the 
expedition would be to destroy 
everything along the route, and 
especially on the south side of the 
James River, and attempt to enter 
Richmond and Petersburg. If the 
general proposition should meet 
with your approval, I will 
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Library of Congress 


submit more minute details.” 
(italics added) 

No author or historian who has written 
about the Dahlgren Raid has ever cited 
this letter. And yet here we have the first 
proposal for the cavalry raid that even- 
tually took place nine months later. The 
similarities between this proposal and 
what actually took place in late Febru- 
ary 1864 are too remarkable to be coin- 
cidence. Ulric Dahlgren was the author 
of this proposal. He was also a young 
man intimately aware of what was go- 
ing on in the White House and War De- 
partment when it came to war policy. 
We know of no response that Hooker 
made to this initiative. Perhaps he re- 
sponded verbally—Dahlgren was an 
aide posted to his headquarters and 
somebody he saw on a daily basis—or 
perhaps he did not take this proposal 
any more seriously than he did the 
strongly hinted suggestions of a raid 
made by Lincoln and Stanton. 


If Dahlgren proposed in writing 
something he could easily have discussed 
with his commander at any time, it must 
have been for a reason. Perhaps it was 
because Dahlgren was the kind of detail- 
oriented person who committed every- 
thing to a written memoranda, as evi- 
denced by the papers found on his body 
after he was killed. Or perhaps he had 
submitted this in writing at the sugges- 
tion of the president and/or the secre- 
tary of war, as a not-so-subtle prod to 
see whether Hooker would consider a 
cavalry raid of the kind that they had 
suggested earlier or whether he was dead 


set against it (as most of the army brass 
would prove to be). Hooker would cer- 
tainly have had every reason to believe 
that what Ulric Dahlgren was proposing 
to him on paper bore the White House 
seal of approval and probably repre- 
sented the wishes of the president. What 
we can certainly glean is that Dahlgren 
was the first and only officer ever to sug- 
gest a raid that would involve crossing 
the James River west of Richmond and 
entering the city from the south. His pro- 
posal entailed riding far enough west of 
the city so as to pass through or near 
Goochland (as did the actual raid in 
1864), and he had obviously discussed 
the idea with members of the provost- 
marshal’s service, probably the same 
men who were at that time forming the 
Bureau of Military Information. Those 
individuals likely included Captain 
Patrick McEntee and Captain John 
Babcock, both of whom would play 
prominent roles in the raid the follow- 


peninsula. Lincoln approved the raid, 
which had as its stated purposes the re- 
lease of Union prisoners in Richmond, 
the destruction of prime military targets 
such as Tredegar Ironworks, and the cap- 
ture of Jefferson Davis and any other 
Confederate notables. What was signifi- 
cant about this raid was its specific in- 
clusion of Jefferson Davis as a target of 
the raiders. It is interesting as well because 
Lincoln had specifically mentioned seiz- 
ing Jeff Davis in his May 8, 1863, com- 
muniqué to Hooker. These goals are re- 
markably similar to what was contained 
in the papers later found on the body of 
Ulric Dahlgren. Except for the difference 
between capturing and killing, they were 
exactly the same. The raid took place on 
February 7, and as we have noted it failed, 
in part because the Confederates were 
forewarned. What is important about the 
raid is that Lincoln had authorized it— 
and that it had the same specific targets 
as the later Dahlgren Raid. 


Above: An Edwin Forbes sketch of Kilpatrick’s raiders. 


ing winter.”> Lastly, Dahlgren was pro- 
posing a raid primarily for the purpose 
of destroying Confederate military in- 
stallations and property. 

If this evidence does not establish 
beyond a reasonable doubt that Lincoln 
and Stanton had long before the winter 
of 1864 made their wishes clear regard- 
ing a cavalry raid on Richmond, what 
happened early in February should. Late 
in January 1864 Lincoln met with Major 
General Benjamin Butler regarding a raid 
on Richmond to be conducted from 
Butler’s encampment on the James River 


When the Wistar Raid took place, 
Lincoln had already met with Ulric 
Dahlgren on February 1, and it was a 
meeting that had been held at Lincoln’s 
request. Our knowledge of what hap- 
pened in that meeting is based on 
Dahlgren’s letters to his father, one sug- 
gesting that “Abe” had sent for him, and 
that they had discussed “political and 
military matters.” And in the last letter 
he would ever send to his father, on the 
eve of setting off on the raid (his father 
at that time was serving off the coast of 
South Carolina as the commander of the 


South Atlantic Blockading Squadron), he 
told of his imminent participation in 
something that “if successful will be the 
grandest thing on record.” That letter at 
least implied that Ulric Dahlgren was 
about to take part in something more 
important than a mission to free some 
Union prisoners or to pass out leaflets 
announcing the president’s proclamation 
of amnesty and reconstruction. 

Stephen Sears and I come to the 
same conclusion as to the legitimacy of 
the Dahlgren papers. They were real, and 
they did indicate Ulric was on a mission 
to kill Jefferson Davis. We also agree that 
somebody had to authorize the mission, 
and that it certainly was not the ranking 
general of the army or the commander 
of the cavalry corps. That leaves either the 
president of the United States, or the sec- 
retary of war. Sears dismisses Lincoln as 
a possibility simply because he could not 
imagine this president doing such a thing: 
“Tt certainly cannot be imagined that Lin- 
coln the president countenanced politi- 
cal assassination and black flag warfare 
against civilians.”*® That assessment is 
based at least partly on Sears’ belief that 
such an action would clearly be beyond 
the pale of what was considered legiti- 
mate means for conducting war in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Sears deter- 
mined that it was a combination of 
Stanton and Kilpatrick, probably hatched 
out during the hours Stanton spent meet- 
ing with the brigadier on February 13 
after Kilpatrick had met with the presi- 
dent and gotten his approval. “Only 
Stanton could have filled such an approv- 
ing role,” wrote Sears in another article 
published on this raid, as well as, “Both 
circumstances and logic point to Secre- 
tary of War Stanton as authorizer of the 
dark premise of the Kilpatrick-Dahlgren 
Raid.””” But there are several problems 
with such an analysis. 

Kilpatrick was not to be the officer 
entering Richmond and going in search 
of Jefferson Davis and other leaders of 
the Confederate government. It would be 
Ulric Dahlgren. It would be Dahlgren 
commanding the men who applied kero- 
sene to the buildings of downtown Rich- 
mond, and releasing the thousands of 
angry prisoners of Belle Isle and encour- 
aging them to cross into the city and per- 
form acts of mayhem. It is unimaginable 
that Ulric Dahlgren, given his relation- 
ship with Abraham Lincoln, would have 
been willing to undertake such a mission 
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simply on the word of a brigadier who 
was merely supposed to protect his flank 
and provide a diversion. Sears argued 
that the capture of a head of state and 
his chief advisers was acceptable by the 
rules of civilized warfare in the 1860s, 
whereas political assassination was not. 
He makes no mention, however, of the 
rules of civilized warfare with regard to 
the torching of a populated city and the 
release of thousands of starving and en- 
raged prisoners on a town of defenseless 
civilians. Had Dahlgren succeeded, by far 
the greatest damage that would have oc- 
curred in downtown Richmond would 
have been carried out by abused and 
vengeful prisoners, who were not on a 
military mission and had no officers 
present to restrain their activities. 

The idea that Stanton would have 
authorized the killing of Jefferson Davis 
without Lincoln’s knowledge is simply 
more than one can glean from the avail- 
able evidence. Despite his gruffness and 
frequent criticism of Lincoln’s reluctance 
to allow the execution of soldiers, he was 
in fact very close to the president and 
they had an excellent working relation- 
ship. Doris Kearns Goodwin’s recent 
book A Team of Rivals argues very elo- 
quently that the cabinet member who 
ultimately comes to love Lincoln more 
than any other was Edwin Stanton. In not 
one instance did Stanton ever let an ex- 
ecution to take place without allowing 
Lincoln to review the decision. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that he would have devi- 
ated from that practice concerning the 
most important execution of the war. 

Lincoln saw Davis as the individual 
most responsible for the continuation of 
the war. He was the one person in the 
Confederacy who had the power to bring 
the war to an end at any time he wished. 
He was, after all, the commander-in- 
chief of all Confederate forces in time 
of war, just as Lincoln was the com- 
mander of all U.S. forces. But the presi- 
dent knew that Davis would never sur- 
render. He never did, In May 1865, after 
Lee and Johnston had surrendered, 
Davis was still trying to reach Texas to 
keep the Confederacy alive. He would 
never surrender, and so long as the war 
raged on the horrible death and destruc- 
tion would continue. However, if he were 
out of the picture, dead or disabled or 
otherwise unable to serve, Alexander 
Stephens would become the president of 
the Confederate States of America. Lin- 
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coln knew Stephens very well from his 
single term in the House of Representa- 
tives, when they had been political allies 
opposing the Mexican War and support- 
ing the candidacy of Zachary Taylor for 
president in 1848. He knew very well that 
Stephens, in December 1860, had been 
the primary Southern voice opposing 
secession. They had written back and 
forth about it several times while Lin- 
coln awaited his nomination. Stephens 
had already attempted one peace mis- 
sion to Washington in July 1863, and 
before the war ended he would attempt 
another. Stephens was reasonable; Davis 
was not. 

To promote the prospect of peace in 
1864, a peace that would save the nation 
and end the slaughter, Abraham Lincoln 
was willing to authorize and sponsor an 
attempt on the life of Jefferson Davis. He 
did so that winter, and Ulric Dahlgren 
was the agent he selected to carry out the 
mission. The evidence is compelling, and 
is at least sufficient to begin a discussion 
of the subject. Should it change the way 
we interpret Abraham Lincoln and his 
presidency? Only in the sense of paint- 
ing even more vividly how committed he 
was to saving the Union, and assuring 
that the nation would continue as it had 
been founded. 


DAVID E. LONG, who holds a J.D. from 
Ohio State University (1972) and Ph.D. 
in history from Florida State University 
(1993), is a professor of history at East 
Carolina University. He is the author of 
The Jewel of Liberty: Abraham Lincoln’s 
Re-election and the End of Slavery (Stack- 
pole Books, 1994), as well as numerous 
articles on the Civil War. He is currently 
working on two books, one on the 
Dahlgren Raid, the other on the 1860 
presidential election. 


NOTES: 

1. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren, ed., 
Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, Read 
Admiral, United States Navy 
(Boston, MA, 1882). After Admiral 
Dahlgren’s death his widow, a 
woman he did not marry until after 
the war, used his compendious 
notes, diary, etc., to create this 
somewhat nostalgic and highly 
colorful memoir. 

2. United States War Department, The 
War of the Rebellion: A Compilation 
of the Official Records 129 vols. 
(Washington, 1880-1901), hereafter 
referred to as OR; United States 
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BANNERS SOUTH 
A Northern Community at War 
By Edmund J. Raus Jr. (Kent, Oh.: Kent State 
University Press, 2005. Pp. 333, 
notes, bibliography, index. $39.00, 
ISBN 978-0-87338-842-9). 


This is going to be an odd review of an 
odd book. According to the subtitle, Banners 
South deals with a northern community at 
war, in this case Courtland, New York. And, 
in fact, there is a great deal of information 
on Courtland in the first and last chapters, 
but the bulk of the book deals with the first 
two years of the war in the east- 
ern theatre from a much wider 
perspective. 

Edmund J. Raus Jr. begins 
with a well-crafted, evocative de- 
scription of Courtland, a commu- 
nity shaped by evangelical reli- 
gion, economic isolation, and 
party politics. After the firing on 
Fort Sumter, many local farm boys 
enlisted in what became Company 
H of the 23rd New York Volunteer 
Infantry. In a careful analysis of 
the motives of these men, Raus 
argues that many simply volun- 
teered out of a desire for change 
and adventure, expecting the war 
to be short. Like other volunteer 
regiments, the 23rd suffered from early disci- 
pline problems and even a few desertions. 

Raus offers fascinating details and vi- 
gnettes: the sudden appearance of patriotic 
stationary, troops riding the train to Washing- 
ton, a flag presentation ceremony. Like most 
historians working for the National Park Ser- 
vice, the author understands the importance 
of terrain; he describes marches and tactical 
maneuvers with clarity and some verve. Yet in 
several chapters readers learn much about 
what a brigade or division is doing and lose 
sight of the Courtland boys for too many 
pages. Thus there is a great deal of material 
on the federal occupation of Fredericksburg 
in the spring of 1862, about Irvin McDowell’s 
effort to thwart Stonewall Jackson’s Valley 
Campaign, about the travails of Marsena 
Patrick, and about Rufus King’s division at 
Second Bull Run. The Antietam chapter ca- 
pably handles the fighting at South Mountain, 
nicely details Joseph Hooker’s performance, 
and tracks the 23rd New York through the 
cornfields and woods. The regiment escaped 


A Northern Community at War 


the worst fighting at Fredericksburg, but Raus 
offers some insight into recruiting problems 
during that phase of the war. The final chap- 
ter brings the two-year volunteers home, 
though a substantial number reenlisted in 
other regiments. Accounts of veterans strug- 
gling to readjust to civilian life are especially 
poignant. 

Raus has a deep and abiding affection for 
the Courtland community, and this volume 
was clearly a labor of love. After the excellent 
first chapter, however, the reader hungers for 
more information on Courtland during the 
war than the author can provide. The chap- 
ters focusing on military events are well done, 
even if the reader often wonders how all this 
interesting material relates to Courtland and 
its soldiers. On the whole, this unusual book 
makes for good reading. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


THE ATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE 
By Johannes Postma (University Press of 
Florida, 2005. Pp. 177, $24.95, 
ISBN: 0-8130-2906-6). 


In The Atlantic Slave Trade, historian 
Johannes Postma deftly presents an often 
overwhelming subject to a general audience. 
The book, a volume in the Greenwood Guides 
to Historic Events 1500-1900 series, offers a 
good overview of the slave trade, highlights 
some powerful images and primary docu- 
ments, and suggests avenues for further re- 
search. While the series editors maintain that 
they are targeting secondary school students 
and lower-level undergraduates, the concise 
text along with the informative tables and 
maps will also be a welcome addition to more 
advanced students’ libraries. 

The Atlantic slave trade, Postma 
writes, “left a profound legacy in its im- 
pact on the Atlantic community” for it 
“spread plants, animals, and diseases 
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throughout the territories around the At- 
lantic,” and “integrated economic prac- 
tices, artistic patterns, cultural norms, and 
a variety of concepts” (p. 84). In an attempt 
to unravel this web of connections, Postma 
explores a wide variety of topics, describ- 
ing the origins of slavery, discussing the 
creation and maintenance of the Atlantic 
slave system, and calculating the economic 
profits from this enterprise. Furthermore, 
Postma follows the enslaved from Africa 
to the New World, describing in vivid and 
horrifying detail the challenges they faced 
as strangers in a cruel system. 

In addition to the text, Postma has in- 
cluded ten contemporary illustrations, a brief 
glossary, a helpful bibliography, and a num- 
ber of biographical sketches of influential in- 
dividuals such as James Somerset and 
Toussaint LOuverture. A selection of primary 
sources also allows readers to explore personal 
narratives and legal documents pertaining to 
the slave trade. 


The Atlantic Slave Trade is a fine blend of 
scholarly work and primary sources. The book 
is, at times, repetitive and Postma could have 
further discussed how historians have ap- 
proached the field. These minor points, how- 
ever, do not detract from the overall quality 
of this excellent work. 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


COMPLICITY 
How the North Promoted, Prolonged, 
and Profited from Slavery 
By Anne Farrow, Joel Lang, and Jenifer 
Frank (Ballantine Books, 2006. Pp. 269, 
$25.95, ISBN: 0-3454-6783-3). 


The field is suddenly awash with new 
books and exhibitions “revealing” Northern 
complicity in Southern slavery. It is not a new 
story, whatever curators and authors are 
claiming now with such hortatory zeal—his- 
torian David Brion Davis, for one, has been 
telling it for decades—but it is certainly not a 


bad thing to have the truth about complicity 
drummed into our consciousness. There is 
plenty of collective guilt to go around. 

That is, when it is done really well—as 
Charles Rappleye, for example, managed in his 
recent, exhaustively researched study of one 
New England city and its surprisingly deep- 
rooted and long-lasting involvement in human 
bondage; or as Jill Lepore accomplished in New 
York Burning, a brilliant 2005 book about the 
1741 New York slave insurrection. The trio of 
Hartford Courant journalists responsible for 
Complicity, on the other hand, have produced 
a far smaller book about a much larger sub- 
ject, and the result is less successful. 

Certainly there is nothing revelatory about 
the fact that some Northerners owned slaves 
until the early nineteenth century, but Farrow, 
Lang, and Frank announce it as if they have 
cracked the Code of Hammurabi. And they do 
so with a moral zealousness that whips their 
well-researched data into a feverish froth. 
Their narrative breathlessness, as if they are 
perennially on the trail of elusive smoking guns 
and concealed villains, should have been 
damped down to allow the sheer weight of 
evidence to carry the day. 

Noram Ia fan of one- or two-phrase para- 
graphs, except in mystery novels, especially 
when they exaggerate and oversimplify. When, 
for example, the authors argue of New York— 
“proclaim” might be a better word—“Its glory 
was built largely of bricks of cotton,” they are 
injuring their own good cause by reaching for 
the hyperbolic turn of phrase. In describing 
how slave-harvested Southern cotton was 
shipped to Lowell, Massachusetts, to manu- 
facture coarse garments that were in turn 
shipped back South to clothe the very same 
slaves, the authors add overkill to irony by 
imposing this superfluous amen: “Elegant in 
its simplicity. And complicity.” Why on earth 
gild the lily? 

The Couranttrio are skillful writers, how- 
ever often they fall back on journalese, and this 
book does have much to recommend it to 
readers unfamiliar with or resistant to the case 
for Northern financial involvement in, and for 
a long while, moral indifference to, slavery. I 
particularly liked the chapter in which zeal- 
ous slave-catching was compared to high- 
minded underground-railroad bravery in the 
pre-Civil War North. The authors are on to 
something here: the abolitionist movement 
never did reflect a sweeping reform sentiment 
in New England or the mid-Atlantic—it actu- 
ally attracted very few followers and little sup- 
port. Only retrospectively did its advocates 
become heroes. Complicity also boasts many 
familiar, but harrowing, tales of slave mistreat- 
ment that read like Uncle Tom’s Cabin trans- 
planted to Long Island and Rhode Island, and 
these stories remain powerful, their painful 
impact undiminished. They might have made 
a bigger—and fairer—impact had they been 


presented in some semblance of chronologi- 
cal order. “Progressing” from the New York 
reaction to Lincoln’s election in 1860 to the 
brutal punishment of slave insurrectionists 
more than a century earlier gives the reader 
the impression that the North’s tolerance for 
slavery grew over the years—and this is just 
not true. 

Complicity should have been more mea- 
sured and more serious, and perhaps con- 
demned northern profiteering without mak- 
ing it the equal partner with the Southerners’ 
actual, ongoing ownership of human beings 
in one of the worst crimes against humanity 
in world history. Is there no moral difference 
between unfettered capitalist profiteering and 
the subjugation and dehumanization of an 
entire race? Perhaps not, in the end, but the 
authors do not give us a full or fair discussion 
of that tough philosophical issue. Besides, at 
least the North gave up slavery voluntarily. The 
authors barely concede even this. 

—Harold Holzer 
Co-chairman, U.S. Lincoln Bicentennial 
Commission 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR: The Civil 
War Journal of Mary Jane Chadick 
Edited and annotated by Nancy M. Rohr 
(Huntsville, Ala.: SilverThreads Publishing, 
2005. Pp. ix, 379: illustrations, maps (1 fold), 
$16.95, ISBN: 0-9707-3681-9). 


In this extensively annotated and deeply 
researched edition of Mary Jane Chadick’s 
wartime diary from Huntsville, Alabama, 
Nancy Rohr allows readers to enter into the 
intimate details of the life of a Confederate 
woman under federal occupation. Chadick was 
an acute observer of the goings on around her 
and a devoted Southern partisan. Her diary is 
testament to the many contradictions and 
complexities that marked the relations be- 
tween military forces and civilians; as such, it 
is quite relevant to much recent scholarship 
on the Civil War home front. 

Born in Massachusetts, Chadick also spent 
some of her childhood in Ohio before mov- 
ing to Lebanon, Tennessee, with her family at 
the age of twenty-one. Here she met her fu- 
ture husband, Rev. William D. Chadick, whose 
first wife had died, leaving him with four chil- 
dren. They were married in December 1849 
and moved to Huntsville in 1855, where Rev. 
Chadick became the pastor of the First 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. There they 
led a well-to-do life and raised another four 
children of their own. 

Chadick’s journal is truly a record of “in- 
cidents of the occupation,” as she confided to 
the diary only during times Huntsville and its 
surrounding countryside was under federal 
control (April to September 1862 and July 
1863 to May 1865). The diary illustrates, 
among many things, the constancy of guerrilla 
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with other regiments, to expand on the 
experiences of these immigrant-soldiers— 
how they felt about slavery and race and 
why they chose to fight. 

$35.00 cloth 
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40 years after their service, the men of the 
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they felt, and the jokes they enjoyed. Harden 
covers the entire life of this regiment, from 
the formation and early days to the fate of 
every member at the close of the war. With 
its primary-source descriptions, this book 
will be welcomed by those interested in the 
Civil War and the role Ohio played in it. 
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of Mary Jane Chadick 


This book is a fascinating and 
vivid first-person daily account of 
civilian life during the Union occupation of 
Huntsville, Alabama, 1862-1865, by the 3rd 
Division, Army of the Ohio. Extensively 
researched and fully annotated for the first time 
by Nancy M. Rohr, the journal is enhanced with 
period and an unpublished fold-out 
mapof the Tennessee Valley with index. 


Send chee! order for 
$ 16.95 + 3.05 shipping = $ 20.00 to 
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warfare in northern Alabama; the weakening 
hold of slaveholders (including the Chadicks) 
on their slaves and the eagerness of slaves to 
move into the cracks of autonomy afforded by 
the war; the persistence of Confederate nation- 
alism among civilians despite occupation; the 
ways that well-to-do civilians and federal of- 
ficers negotiated over impressment of goods, 
services, and houses; the grinding pressure put 
upon southern families by lack of supplies, 
incessant rumors, unrelenting death; the use 
of “hard war” tactics against civilians by fed- 
eral forces; and southern reaction to emanci- 
pation and the enlistment of black soldiers. 
Relying on a wide range of primary sources, 
as well as the leading scholarly works relevant 
to the war in the region, Rohr has very nicely 
annotated each diary entry, so that the reader 
is given a rich sense of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of that which Chadick reports. 
—Margaret M. Storey 
DePaul University 


SOUTH CAROLINA SCALAWAGS 
By Hyman J. Rubin, III (Columbia, SC: The 
University of South Carolina Press, 2006. Pp. 
xxviii, 192, illustrations, notes, index, $29.95, 
ISBN 1-5700-3625-X). 


With a decided majority of African- 
American voters, postwar South Carolina 
would seem the last place to look to find many 


9ist Qhio 


native white Republicans (scalawags). Surely 
they were not needed for Republicans to tri- 
umph and must have been gluttons for pun- 
ishment to embrace the party of Lincoln in 
the state that was first to secede. Yet Hyman 
Rubin, who teaches at Columbia College in 
South Carolina, argues in this fascinating 
study that more white South Carolinians than 
present white South Carolinians might sus- 
pect did in fact vote for Republicans at points 
during Reconstruction, and he both identifies 
several hundred of them by name and explains 
what motivated them to do what they did. 
South Carolina’s prewar constitution gave 
disproportionate power to elite whites in east- 
ern portions of the state. In Rubin’s view the 
catastrophic effects of the war awakened a 
long-simmering desire among less empowered 
whites for a more democratic state govern- 
ment in which hitherto unwelcome ideas 
could be debated. While some could never rec- 
oncile this desire with extending democracy 
to incorporate African Americans, others 
could and did—at least until unremitting so- 
cial ostracism, economic retaliation, and out- 
right violence took its toll. Northern percep- 
tions of this struggle were important. A 
struggle for democracy was supportable; a 
struggle to keep in power incompetent and 
corrupt politicians was not. Rubin analyzes the 
behavior of the scalawags he has identified 
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over the course of Reconstruction to demon- 
strate that while their fundamental interest 
was in a democratic state, their ability to 
implement it was fatally limited for a variety 
of reasons, many of which they were unable 
to control. 

Rubin, by focusing on ideas over which 
Americans still argue, makes the politics of this 
now-remote era come alive. He offers new 
perspectives on the fall of Reconstruction in 
South Carolina and reminds us that those who 
battled in the war considered it equally im- 
portant to continue to engage public issues 
afterward. 

—Phyllis F. Field 
Ohio University 


CONTESTED BORDERLAND 
The Civil War in Appalachian Ken- 
tucky and Virginia 
By Brian D. McKnight (Lexington, KY: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 2006. Pp. 295, 
$40.00, hardcover, photos, map, notes. ISBN 
0-8131-2389-5 and 978-0-8131-2389-9). 


The Civil War in Appalachia has received 
a fair amount of coverage in recent years, most 
notably the troubled regions of East Tennes- 
see and western North Carolina. Brian 
McKnight’s new book Contested Borderland 
provides the first comprehensive look into the 
conflicted areas of eastern Kentucky and 
southwestern Virginia. As the author recounts, 
the Cumberland Divide was the scene of end- 
less cavalry raids, pitched battles, and vicious 
guerilla attacks during the Civil War. 

The story of the regular fighting during 
the first half of the war is largely the story of 
Confederate general Humphrey Marshall. An 
officer often casually dismissed in the vein of 
a Floyd or Pillow, Marshall’s treatment here is 
evenhanded. The book’s coverage of military 
events is thorough in terms of breadth, but, as 
one might imagine with a book of this type, 
available space precludes detailed battle de- 
scriptions. Equal treatment is given to the 
cruel circle of violence between the army and 
citizens, home guards, and bushwhackers. 
Also, with proper recognition of the role of 
geography, McKnight helpfully explores the 
crucial importance of the mountain gaps (es- 
pecially Cumberland and Pound gaps) in 
terms of communication and the movement 
of supplies and men between the two states. 

Some of McKnight’s best work is in in- 
troducing the reader to the mindset of the 
region’s populace. It’s on par with much of 
today’s best work researching the people of 
Appalachia and the ‘piney woods’ regions of 
other states. Extended family networks com- 
plicated regional loyalties, which tended to 
shift toward whichever side could provide con- 
sistent personal and economic security. The 
author’s examination of the social effects of 
the regional mass closings of schools and 


churches from 1862 onward is informative, 
and his findings on the Primitive Baptist 
church’s influence on Confederate loyalty mir- 
rors that of Mark Wetherington’s recent study 
of Georgia’s wiregrass region. 

Based on approximately one hundred 
manuscript collections in dozens of archives 
and depositories, Contested Borderland is a 
product of extensive research in primary 
sources. For those interested in further read- 
ing, the introduction also serves as a nice Civil 
War in Appalachia historiographical essay. 
Flaws exist but are minor. Though well writ- 
ten overall, the text is repetitive in places and 
chronological transitions are awkward at 
times. The poorest choice was the inclusion 
of only a single, plain map of the Kentucky 
and Virginia counties abutting the divide. 
Non-local readers will need outside help track- 
ing movements, as perhaps a majority of the 
important points described in the text cannot 
be found on the map provided. However, none 
of the book’s flaws diminish its importance as 
a wide-reaching and well-researched intro- 
duction to the military, social, and political 
history of this hotly contested border region. 
We should look forward to seeing more from 
Dr. McKnight. 

—Andrew J]. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


DIXIE BETRAYED: How the South 
Really Lost the Civil War 
By David J. Eicher (New York: Little, Brown, 
2006. Pp. 324, notes, appendix, bibliography, 
$27.95, ISBN: 0316739057). 


From its beginnings in Montgomery to 
the surrender of its various armies, Dixie Be- 
trayed recounts the Confederacy’s failed at- 
tempt to form and maintain a government 
while defending the country against invasion. 
According to author David Eicher, the Con- 
federacy lacked a strong sense of nationalism, 
preventing the formation of a consensus on 
important issues. Whether it was Jefferson 
Davis’ squabbles with Congress, state gover- 
nors, and generals, or Congress’ inability to 
make decisions on important issues, Eicher 
asserts that Confederate government officials 
spent far too much time bickering among 
themselves while Union armies methodically 
captured territory and won the war. 

Eicher’s description of the Confederacy’s 
dysfunction is compelling. The disagreements 
by officials on issues such as conscription, sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, and the 
creation of a supreme court illustrate how the 
government struggled to reach agreement. 
However, the narrative strays off course when 
delving too deeply into various military cam- 
paigns and battles. Rehashing material from 
his earlier book on the military history of the 
war, The Longest Night, Eicher provides too 
much detail on events such as Fort Sumter, 
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Shiloh, and Gettysburg. While a short descrip- 
tion of such events is necessary, these digres- 
sions take away from the book’s overall pur- 
pose. 

Although not original, Eicher’s thesis is 
thought-provoking. When finished, the reader 
has a better understanding of the failure of the 
Confederate government, but the book overly 
simplifies why the South lost the war. The 
author’s narration of the Confederacy’s inter- 
nal troubles is well-done, but other issues, such 
as Lincoln’s leadership, Union generalship, and 
the eventual overwhelming superiority of the 
North’s resources must also be addressed in 
explaining the South’s failure to achieve inde- 
pendence. 

—Clay Williams 
Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History 


PROPHETS OF PROTEST 
Reconsidering the History of 
American Abolitionism 
Edited by Timothy Patrick McCarthy and 
John Stauffer (New York: The New Press, 
2006. Pp. 382, $22.95 paper, ISBN: 
978-1-56584-880-1). 


SLAVERY AND THE PECULIAR 
SOLUTION: A History of the 
American Colonization Society 
By Eric Burin (Gainesville: University Press 
of Florida, 2005. Pp. 223, $59.95, 
ISBN 0-8130-2841-8). 


McCarthy and Stauffer’s superb collection 
of essays promotes a “new synthesis” on 
American abolitionism—one that elucidates 
its distinctive “culture of dissent.” Whereas the 
older scholarship had condemned the aboli- 
tionists as “fanatics” or praised them as “free- 
dom fighters,” the current trend is to carefully 
contextualize abolitionists within their own 
era, and to confront the ambiguities of the 
antislavery movement. In this spirit, the 
Prophets of Protest essays stake three claims: 
that abolitionism was an African-American 
and interracial movement, not one defined by 
whites; that the origins of “immediatism”’— 
the call for a radical eradication of slavery— 
lay in the eighteenth century; and that to in- 
voke the abolitionists’ culture of dissent, we 
need to look at a wide array of sources, in- 
cluding poems, engravings, and photographic 
representations. 

Together, the essays bear out each of the 
claims, in a way that is accessible to general 
readers. For example, Julie Winch’s essay on 
James Forten, together with Richard 
Newman’s essay on Richard Allen, demon- 
strate that these prominent free black activ- 
ists in early national Philadelphia were char- 
ter members of a vanguard of “black 
founders.” This “greatest generation” estab- 
lished institutions such as black churches, 


newspapers, and charities, and taught the “art 
of protest” to a new generation of activists who 
would take the stage in the 1830s. 

And yet, in one sense, the editors have 
missed an opportunity. For despite the fact 
that some of these essays—particularly an ex- 
cellent pair on John Brown’s supporters—deal 
implicitly with the theme of Civil War causal- 
ity, the book does not address the issue head 
on. Recent work by William Freehling and 
William Link has urged us see slave resistance 
as a crucial factor in Civil War causality. How 
can we connect this work to the new scholar- 
ship on Northern abolitionism, and make 
both part of a new synthesis on the Civil War’s 
origins? 

Eric Burin’s reconsideration of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society points us in some 
intriguing new directions. Burin’s concern is 
with the thousands of documented 
manumissions by which masters freed slaves 
on the condition that they then emigrate to 
the ACS colony of Liberia. As a counterpoint 
to the scholarly consensus that free blacks in 
the North rejected colonization as deporta- 
tion, Burin shows that Southern blacks who 
were manumitted “selected from several un- 
palatable, volatile scenarios” and tried to ne- 
gotiate the best terms they could. For example, 
the frequency of “conjunctive emancipations,” 
whereby different slaveholders manumitted 
various members of one black family, suggests 


that slaves sometimes succeeded in persuad- 
ing masters to respect their kinship bonds. 
Slaveholders increasingly feared that ACS op- 
erations conceded the slaves’ right to freedom 
and gave them some leverage for obtaining 
education and property (as preparation for 
Liberia); these fears led to the passage of anti- 
manumission codes in the Southern states. In 
the face of this backlash, antislavery gradual- 
ists in the North, who had argued that coloni- 
zation was the only scheme that could avert 
Civil War, retreated from their policy of en- 
couraging Southern manumissions. Thus in 
Burin’s telling, the ACS story is one of unin- 
tended consequences—the actions of freed 
blacks and of their white detractors demon- 
strate that the ACS had a destabilizing effect 
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on slavery and on sectional relations. Together, 

these two fine books shed light on both the 

origins and consequences of the slavery de- 
bates in America. 

—Elizabeth R. Varon 

Temple University 


A MARYLAND BRIDE IN THE DEEP 
SOUTH: The Civil War Diary of 
Priscilla Bond 
Kimberly Harrison, ed. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2006. Pp. 
384, $45.00, ISBN: 0-8071-3143-1). 


Kimberly Harrison has made a valuable 
contribution to the history of Southern 
women during the Civil War with this edited 
version of the diary of Priscilla Bond. The di- 
ary spans the years 1858-1865, taking us from 
antebellum Maryland to the war’s end in Loui- 
siana. Harrison’s meticulous research is evi- 
dent in her introduction and throughout the 
diary in her annotations. Drawing on the rich 
historiography of gender and the war and on 
various primary sources, Harrison very con- 
cisely places Bond in the context of Southern 
women’s history. She is correct in her assess- 
ment of Bond’s diary—that it both “provides 
evidence for scholars as they examine the war's 
impact on southern women and on families” 
and “complicates existing historical arguments 
relating to women’s relationships” (p. 44). 
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Bond does not fully fit a prototypical 
model of white Southern women; she devel- 
oped and maintained close connections with 
many of the men in her circle of extended fam- 
ily and friends, unlike the plantation mistresses 
who were bounded by the female relationships 
in their “separate sphere.” Before her marriage 
and the war, Bond was very close to her cousin 
Howard Munnikhuysen and wrote often of 
spending time with him and delighting in the 
receipt of his letters, and due to her poor health 
(Bond was a victim of consumption and neu- 
ralgia) she relied on the emotional support of 
her doctor. These relationships suggest that 
Southern men’s emotional life and relation- 
ships might be studied with a fresh perspec- 
tive, as recent scholars have begun to do. More- 


over, Bond’s relocation from the border state 
of Maryland to plantation life in Louisiana of- 
fers insight into the very different nature of 
slavery in these two regions and into the states’ 
trajectories during the war. Bond’s initial re- 
action to the violent nature of slavery on the 
sugar plantations of the Deep South was one 
of horror, but by war’s end her experiences of 
power struggles with slaves while she was a 
refugee in Abbeville created fear and suspicion, 
resulting in a loss of empathy for her slaves 
and a reluctance to criticize slavery or its 
abuses. While the entries are at times tedious 
and mundane, which is not uncommon in 
diaries of this nature, Harrison correctly 
points out the importance of publishing and 
reading it in its entirety, for in doing so, the 
reader can feel the texture of everyday life in 
Bond’s Civil War South. 
—Valerie K. Buickerood 
Temple University 


SHOCK TROOPS OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY: The Sharpshooter Battalions 
of the Army of Northern Virginia 
By Fred L. Ray (Asheville, NC: CFS Press, 
2006. Pp. 450, $34.95, hardback, 43 maps, 
illustrations, photos, notes, appendices. 
ISBN 0-9649-5855-4). 


Although a few books from or about the 
officers and men of Confederate sharpshooter 
battalions have been published (William S. 
Dunlop’s book is a classic), none approaches 
the comprehensive coverage and depth of re- 
search of Fred Ray’s new book Shock Troops of 
the Confederacy: The Sharpshooter Battalions 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. Ray also takes 
a wider view of the subject than previous writ- 
ers, tracing the development of light infantry 
and their tactics from the late 1700s through 
WWI and the development of the German 
Stosstruppen. Of course, the emphasis is on 
American military changes during the Civil 
War, and here much of the credit is given to 
Robert Rodes and his subordinates Eugene 
Blackford and Bristor Gayle. Clearly, support 
from the higher command echelons is essen- 


tial for the success of any new tactical inno- 
vation, and Rodes’ brigade and divisional 
leadership in this regard was singularly un- 
wavering. 

Ray skillfully demonstrates the evolution 
of the Confederate sharpshooter units from 
the open-order drills and marksmanship 
training of the individual battalions to the 
creation of a hard-hitting divisional organi- 
zation composed of a sharpshooter battalion 
drawn from each brigade. Aside from regu- 
lar screening, scouting, and reconnaissance 
duties, by 1864 the battalions evolved into 
specialized units with considerable offensive 
punch. The transformation into shock troops 
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is clearly demonstrated during the 1864 Val- 
ley Campaign and the assault on Fort 
Stedman in 1865. The Fort Stedman attack is 
recreated in the book in minute detail with 
the aid of many highly detailed maps. In fact, 
the book contains a large number of maps 
(forty-three). The quality is a bit inconsistent 
but the overall effort is impressive. 

The maps and text are also used to il- 
lustrate certain tactical improvements that 
sprang from the minds of innovative jun- 
ior officers, The capture of an enemy picket 
line by use of a brilliant movement called 
“seine-hauling” was particularly interest- 
ing. Other officers developed variations on 
this tactic and the Confederate sharpshoot- 
ers became an absolute terror on the Union 
picket line. 

The author also includes several chapters 
on the development and use of Union sharp- 
shooter units, comparing the strengths and 
weaknesses of each side. A brief chapter in- 
troducing western theatre Confederate 
sharpshooter battalions is provided as well. 
Additionally, Federal and Confederate 
sharpshooter uniforms and weapons are 
discussed and a useful chapter summariz- 
ing modern test-firing results of various 
period weaponry is placed in the appendix. 
In my opinion, what’s missing from the 
main text or the appendices is a concen- 
trated and highly detailed description of 
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the battalion skirmisher / open-order drills. 
I may be nitpicking here—you do get a 
good idea of the tactical evolutions from a 
complete reading of the text—but I would 
have preferred a more formalized presen- 
tation at some point. 

In terms of production values and visual 
presentation issues, Shock Troops is well-writ- 
ten and edited. Maps, drawings, photos, and 
illustrations are numerous and appropriately 
chosen. All in all, it is a quality production. I 
would recommend this highly original and 
truly groundbreaking study to anyone inter- 
ested in Civil War military history, special- 
ists and generalists alike. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


THE DEVIL'S OWN WORK 
The Civil War Draft Riots and the 
Fight to Reconstruct America 
By Barnet Schecter (Walker Publishing Co., 
2005, 275 pp., $28.00 ISBN: 0802714390). 


When Abraham Lincoln approved the 
revolutionary, but flawed, Conscription Act 
in 1863, northerners between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five suddenly found them- 
selves eligible to be drafted into the military 
for up to three long and dangerous years— 
unless, that is, they could afford $300 to pay 
a “substitute” to take their place. Even the 
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president paid for a substitute, though tech- 
nically he was too old to be drafted. 

But Lincoln’s act of good faith did little 
to quell the enormous resentment the ineq- 
uitable new draft law ignited, particularly in 
predominately Democratic, heavily Irish, 
mostly poor New York City. There, the mul- 
titudes unable to afford the rich man’s ex- 
emption expressed especially harsh criticism 
for the newly defined goals of the war. Now 
that the Lincoln Administration proposed 
not only to restore and preserve the Union, 
but also to free the slaves, who might then 
migrate north to compete for precious, if low- 
wage, jobs, support for the war there plum- 
meted, fueled by partisan harangues from 
politicians and the press. 

In torrid mid-July 1863, almost as soon 
as the New York provost marshal began 
choosing the names of the first draftees from 
a giant, whirling bin, the big city erupted ina 
violent riot. For days, marauders took over 
streets and whole neighborhoods. Un- 
checked, they burned buildings—including 
the Colored Orphan’s Asylum across from 
where the New York Public Library now 
stands on Fifth Avenue—attacked police, 
threatened pro-Republican editors and poli- 
ticians, and tortured, maimed, and murdered 
African Americans. The terror ended only 
when Lincoln (who for a time feared that his 
own son, en route home to Washington from 
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Harvard for summer vacation, was himself 
caught up in the riot) dispatched five regi- 
ments of exhausted veterans of the recent 
Battle of Gettysburg to quell the disturbances. 
The New York Draft Riot still ranks as the 
worst civil disorder in the history of the 
United States save for the Civil War itself, al- 
though historians remain divided about how 
much life and property it really claimed. In- 
arguably it was the ugliest and most violent 
American race riot of all time, igniting un- 
speakable acts of horror against innocent 
people of color. 

For years, the final word on the subject 
belonged to historian Iver Bernstein’s 1990 
classic, The New York City Draft Riots: Their 
Significance for American Society and Politics 
in the Age of the Civil War (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), which untangled the intricate re- 
lationships between the city’s reformers and 
anti-war businessmen, between white citizens 
and black, and between Democrats and Re- 
publicans, re-conceiving the riots as not only 
a political and racial disturbance, but an ex- 
plosion of class warfare as well, tinged with 
an element of sick sexual jealousy to boot. 
More recently, Martin Scorcese’s unfortunate 
film The Gangs of New York dumbed down 
the riots into the culmination of long-seeth- 
ing street-gang tensions, climaxing in an ab- 
surdly portrayed event in which unshackled 
Barnum elephants flee across the streets while 
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Union warships fire on the city to disperse 
the rioters—neither of which ever happened. 
It was certainly time for a fresh look at the 
subject. 

Although his book does not quite ap- 
proach Bernstein’s definitive account in il- 
luminating the byzantine social, racial, and 
political relationships that unraveled so vio- 
lently in 1863 New York, Barnet Schecter’s 
superbly written new study grips the reader 
with its bubbling evocation of city life, and 
its dazzling account of the upheavals that 
roiled the city’s streets that July. It is no easy 
matter to maintain dramatic verve in recall- 
ing an event that ebbed and flowed so indis- 
criminately, lacked leadership and focus, and 
featured few heroes and many horrendous 
incidents of inhumane cruelty. But Schecter 
tells the story brilliantly, offering a genuine 
page-turner that should enthrall not only 
Civil War aficionados, but also any reader 
who fancies a gripping yarn well-told. 

Not that Schecter does not also offer his 
own plausible account of the riot’s causes. 
His principal culprits are the pro-Demo- 
cratic, anti-Lincoln newspapers, full of vit- 
riol about the war to free Negroes, along with 
the local politicians who incite the rioters 
with their venomous oratory, not to men- 
tion the well-intentioned but ineffective re- 
formers who had failed so miserably to alle- 
viate suffering in the city’s cheek-to-jowl 
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slums. In concentrating on these “causes,” 
however, Schechter ignores the fact that mid- 
nineteenth century journalism had been 
ablaze with such diatribes on both sides for 
years without inciting riots. Readers were 
used to the partisan papers, even reveled in 
them; they were as part of the culture as 
twenty-four-hour cable news is today. New 
York may have been the home of the racist 
New York World, but it was also headquarters 
of the New York Tribune, the bible of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Nor should the reform movement's fail- 
ures negate their good intentions, or their rec- 
ognition that urban conditions did require 
amelioration. As for the politicians, New York 
Mayor Fernando Wood had indeed urged city 
secession back in 1861, but Lincoln never 
took the threat seriously, and by 1863 Wood 
lacked both office and influence. 

Both the festering causes—and the im- 
mediate spark—for the summer 1863 Draft 
Riots remain so dizzyingly complex they still 
almost defy comprehension. But Schecter’s 
riveting new narrative does not fail to chal- 
lenge and engage us, ably reviving the study 
of one of New York’s most shameful episodes. 
This is a fine book, and it is heartily recom- 
mended. 

—Harold Holzer 
Co-chairman, U.S. Lincoln Bicentennial 
Commission 
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VOLUME 9, #4: CIVIL WAR SOLDIER SPECIAL ISSUE 


WHEN METAL MEETS METTLE: Civil War soldiers had to find ways in which 
to adapt, survive, and persevere.—Stephen Berry ® JOHNNY REB, BILLY YANK, 
AND BETTY SUE: Civil War soldiers’ thoughts often turned to love and lust.— 
Thomas PR. Lowry ® “LIKE A HANDLE ON A JUG”: The bond between the 
rank-and-file of the Union army and their commander-in-chief, Abraham Lin- 
coln, grew stronger as the war progressed.—Chandra Miller Manning © RE- 
FUSING TO FIGHT: Not all Union and Confederate soldiers gave fully of them- 
selves on the battlefield —Earl J. Hess © “HIS EYES INDICATED WILDNESS 
AND FEAR”: The sights and sounds of combat left a lasting psychological 
impression on many Union veterans.—Fric T: Dean Jr, © BATTLELINES & 
HEADLINES: An inquiry into the press’ handling of the “negro soldier” ques- 
tion opens a door for finding answers.—Andrew S. Coopersmith 


VOLUME 7, #7: HOOP SKIRTS IN CAMP: The presence of women— 
in a variety of roles—did much to raise the morale of the men of the 154th 
New York Infantry.—Mark Dunkelman 

VOICES OF GETTYSBURG: How the men of the Army of the Potomac viewed 
the Gettysburg Campaign. —Eric A. Campbell 

* ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: “Why the Confederate Insurgency Failed” —Ethan S. 
Rafuse; “West Virginia 1861: A Tale of a Goose, a Dog, and a Fox”—Albert 
Castel; “Vicksburg The Key” —Terrence J. Winschel; “Black Jack Logan: A Hu- 
man Hurricane on Horseback”—Gary Ecelbarger 
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VOLUME 7, #6: “OUR LIBERTIES AND INSTITUTIONS”: Soldiers 
on both sides saw the opposing section as constituting a direct threat to the 
practice of self government, the principles of liberty and equality, and the 
proper balance between God, government, society, family, and the individual. 
At the heart of the threat, each side believed, was the other’s stance on slavery. 
—Chandra Miller Manning 

* ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: “Whipped and Routed”— William L. Shea; “A Quaker 
Family at War’—Peter Sleeth; “Defense of the Mississippi Valley” —Jeff T. 
Giambrone; “Td Rather Go To Hell” —Margaret Storey 


VOLUME 6, #2: “THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME”: Cause and com- 
rades were certainly important motivators for Confederate soldiers, but a more 
basic instinct was also at work. —Stephen W. Berry II 

* ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: “Robert E. Lee and the Hand of God” —Richard Rollins; 
“The Battle of Mansfield”—Steve Bounds and Curtis Milbourn; “Maryland, 
My Maryland!” —Edward Steers, Jr.; “General Carlin and the Nightmare of 
Bentonville” —Mark L. Bradley; “The Spoils of War” —Mark W, Summers 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) would be lost with- 
out white guidance and would pose a grave 
threat to the physical safety of whites. There- 
fore, in Lee’s eyes, slavery was truly a “neces- 
sary evil” to be perpetuated indefinitely. God 
would just have to understand. How conve- 
nient for Lee and the planter aristocracy he 
was a member of! 

I agree with O’Connell that Lee’s decision 
to resign from the U.S. Army and stand with 
his state was a difficult one. It is not, however, 
one I respect, as I do respect the decisions of 
Virginians like Winfield Scott and David 
Farragut, who remained loyal to the United 
States. 

Finally, unlike O’Connell, I am not im- 
pressed that Stonewall Jackson “enjoyed a fa- 
milial relationship with those few slaves who 
were in his home” (!) or that he taught Sunday 
school for black children. Jackson had no 
moral right to have slaves in his home, period. 
And | doubt that he was teaching those black 
children that slavery was a sin against the bib- 
lical God Jackson worshipped! After all, the 
Bible mandates or defends slavery on more 
than one occasion, as anyone who has actually 
read this book (as I have) is well aware. 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 


REFUSAL TO FIGHT 

I greatly admire the work of Earl J. Hess 
and his article in Vol. 9, No. 4 (“Refusing to 
Fight: The Breakdown of Combat Morale in 
the Civil War”] is very well done. There 
is one factual error however. On page 55 
Hess writes that on June 18, 1864, the Ist 
Maine Heavy Artillery “had spent most 
of the war manning the huge fortifica- 
tions around Washington D.C., and it 
now went into its first battle with nine 
hundred men.” The charge on June 18, 
1864, at Hare House Hill outside of Pe- 
tersburg was not the first battle for the 
Ist Maine Heavy Artillery. While the regi- 
ment did suffer six-hundred-plus casu- 
alties on June 18, it had also suffered over 
five hundred casualties at Harris Farm on 
May 19, 1864, and another sixty-three casual- 
ties during the actions from Milford Station 
through Cold Harbor. Granted this regiment 
had only seen a month’s active campaigning, 
but it still had shed a lot of blood before it had 
arrived in Petersburg. There is also one element 
that does not come out in Hess’ article in that 
the men of the Ist Maine Heavy Artillery were 
not the only veteran troops who refused to 
charge on June 18—so too did the men of the 
lst Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 

I also do not think the disillusionment 
within the Union II Corps was the only factor 
for what happened on June 18. There is more 
to the story on how the Ist Maine ended up in 
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the position it did at Hare House. With 
Hancock’s incapacity from his Gettysburg 
wound, Gershom Mott was commanding the 
3rd Division and command of the brigade fell 
to Colonel Daniel Chaplin, of the 1st Maine 
Heavy Artillery. It was he who ordered his regi- 
ment into the charge directly. By many ac- 
counts Chaplin was a military man, a veteran, 
and an excellent drill master who had had little 
use for any of his officers who did not spend 
the time making sure their companies were 
proficient in military drill. He had spent al- 
most two years training and molding his of- 
ficers and men into a well-disciplined regi- 
ment. The men respected him and followed 
his orders. Chaplin’s strong leadership and 
emphasis on training had paid off during the 
battle at Harris Farm when the Ist Maine 
stood up against the men of Gordon’s much 
more experienced Confederate division and 
pushed them back. Daniel Chaplin, as de- 
scribed by one soldier, “was a brave man and 
could get his regiment into positions that men 
of different temperament could not.” 

After the disastrous charge Colonel 
Chaplin is reported to have gone up to Mott 
with tears in his eyes and offered his sword, 
claiming he had no use for it now. He also 
criticized his fellow officers for not support- 
ing his regiment. To say Chaplin was affected 
by what had happened to his regiment is 
probably an understatement. Regis De 
Trobriand wrote that after the charge Chaplin 
was “marked for death,” and less then two 
months later Chaplin was mortally wounded 
at Second Deep Bottom. 
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So while I agree with Hess that there was 
some sense of disillusionment within the II 
Corps that kept many of the veteran troops 
from charging on June 18, there was also the 
influence of a strong sense military discipline 
that put the Ist Maine Heavy Artillery into 
the record books as the regiment with high- 
est number of battle casualties in a single en- 
gagement. 

—Andy Maclsaac 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIER SPECIAL 

Leave it to North & South to capture so 
effectively the exciting renaissance that Civil 
War soldiers studies are undergoing currently. 


The mix of articles in your latest issue (Vol. 
9, No. 4) represents the best of the recent and 
emerging scholarship and is as provocative— 
in every sense of the word—as scholarship 
should be. If there were a Pulitzer given for 
history magazine writing, Stephen Berry’s ar- 
ticle (“When Metal Meets Mettle: The Hard 
Realities of Civil War Soldiering”) would be 
a strong contender. It is as beautiful in its 
writing as it is awful in its content. The en- 
tire issue highlights humanity among inhu- 
manity and is both sobering and inspiring. 
Congratulations. 
—John Coski 
Richmond, Virginia 


COUNTER-FACTUAL ANALYSIS 

Recently, the North & South e-mail dis- 
cussion group [http://groups.yahoo.com/ 
group/cwsociety/] has been debating the va- 
lidity of using “counter-factual analysis” (CFA) 
such as was used in the discussion article 
“Could the Confederacy Have Won the Civil 
War?” (NeésS, Vol. 9, No. 2). Those opposed to 
its use seem to maintain that any such analy- 
sis is pure fantasy since it is being used to con- 
sider propositions that are not historical, not 
factual. Others, like myself, are willing to 
countenance counter-factual propositions that 
seem plausible within certain limits, accept- 
ing that even what is considered to be plau- 
sible will, itself, vary from one commentator 
to another. 

In my view, the purpose of CFA, along 
with other methods and techniques used by 
historians, is to help explore the underlying 
dynamics to history by assisting us in deter- 
mining and understanding the key fac- 
tors that operate, such as the personali- 
ties and military abilities of senior 
military personnel; the prevailing politi- 
cal, social, and cultural climate; the re- 
source base of the opposing sides and so 
on; and then altering one or more of those 
factors and exploring the possible effects. 
This helps explore how those factors in- 
teract with each other to generate the his- 
tory—that which actually happened. 

It is obvious that unlike hard sci- 
ence, no controlled experimentation can 
occur with history to determine, in more 
well-defined terms, how the factors (variables) 
operate and interact. Instead, the environment 
in which the variables can be defined and ex- 
amined has to be one of scholarly (i.e., well- 
informed) exchange and debate, such as oc- 
curred between the panel of historians 
participating in the N&S discussion men- 
tioned above. By posing an historical counter- 
factual scenario, such as the Confederacy win- 
ning the war, and then asking what it would 
take for that to have happened, historians and 
historical commentators are forced to draw 
upon their understanding of the key factors 
operating in the history being generated; they 
are forced to think about how those factors 
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“play off” against each other; and they are 
forced to think about the scale and impact of 
those factors such that certain factors become 
seen as predominant—“skewing,” as it were, 
the history toward certain outcomes. This 
thinking is then brought to bear in the con- 
text of scholarly exchange and debate, where 
the discourse that ensues progressively defines 
and clarifies the issues, even if consensus is not 
achieved. 

It was very evident that this is what was 
happening in the discussions between the 
panel members referred to above. It was also 
evident that each of their individual views 
became honed and refined as an outcome of 
the debate that developed—even though con- 
sensus was not achieved. 

The place that history has for us is that it 
is primarily a social and cultural endeavor that 
is enhanced by scholarly activity, which is not 
necessarily confined to academic historians, 
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of course. We derive what assurance we can 
about our understanding of history prima- 
rily from that activity. But, we cannot expect 
the same level of assurance that we might ex- 
pect from, say, hard science. Instead, we must 
accept that history—almost of necessity—is 
the product of social and cultural exchange, 
enhanced by the techniques that scholars can 
bring to bear. The use of CFA is one such tech- 
nique and I think its primary purpose is to 
assist us in defining and clarifying the issues 
embedded in the history itself. 

The ultimate aim, though, in the use of 
CFA—as with all methods and techniques for 
determining historical truths (which are so- 
cial and cultural truths) —is to return to the 
history itself, richer in our understanding and 
possibly more reconciled to what actually 
happened. 

—Richard Tee, Adelaide, Australia 


WHO STARTED THE WAR? 

Your magazine continues to be one of the 
two that I really can’t wait to find every month 
or month and a half at my local bookseller. I 
especially liked the recent articles about Gen- 
eral George Gordon Meade at Gettysburg [by 
Robert Himmer in Vol. 9, No. 1, and Vol. 9, 
No. 2] and the discussion of the South’s 
chances of winning the war [“Could the Con- 
federacy Have Won the Civil War?” in Vol. 9, 
No. 2]. Of the articles slated to be published, I 
eagerly anticipate Dave Powell’s piece about 
Beatty’s brigade at Chickamauga and Joseph 
Bilby’s item about repeating rifles. 

Of course, the “Crossfire” section remains 
as entertaining as ever. I again feel the need to 
comment on another letter printed in these 
pages. This time, my response is aimed at the 
logic used by Mr. Harry L. Jackson of Louisa, 
Virginia (“Crossfire,” N&S, Vol. 9, No. 4). As 
far as I’m concerned, if Mr. Jackson wishes to 
continue to delude himself as to the perpe- 
trators of the war, that’s his business. How- 
ever, I have a problem with the reasoning he 
uses to explain away the South’s first shot at 
Fort Sumter. By extension, I also have a prob- 
lem with the way he presents Mr. Henry 
Hallam’s quote as an absolute. Upon invad- 
ing Poland, Hitler told the world that that na- 
tion had instigated a war with Germany, and 
maybe, in his own mind, he believed it. The 
rest of the world seemed to know better, 
though. Embargo or no embargo, I’m quite 
sure most of the world knows that Japan’s 
early December 1941 attacks opened the Pa- 
cific War with the Western Allies. These are 
just two examples of the guys firing the first 
shots being the instigators of war. 

Further, Jackson explains that the federal 
“relief expedition” to Fort Sumter forced the 
South’s hand—that they had to fire on the 
fort, because it was about to be resupplied. 
Fact is, the South Carolinians had free will, 
and they no more had to fire on Fort Sumter 
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than I have to write this response. They were 
predisposed to firing on the fort to begin with. 
The relief expedition just gave them the ex- 
cuse they were looking for. Mr. Lincoln may 
have snookered the South Carolinians into fir- 
ing first by understanding their naturally ag- 
gressive tendencies. On the other hand, there 
was nothing illegal about his resupplying a 
federal facility. This leads directly to Mr. 
Jackson’s next logical flaw. He assumes that 
secession was legal and that, suddenly, Fort 
Sumter was a foreign fort. Furthermore, he 
uses the concept of a foreign fort in New York 
Harbor suddenly springing up as an analogy. 
That is a false analogy. The problem starts with 
the premise that secession already had a his- 
tory of not being accepted as a practice within 
the United States. New England’s attempt at 
secession during the War of 1812, and South 
Carolina’s first attempt during the Jackson 
administration, met with abject failure. I find 
it interesting that both of these attempts oc- 
curred during the administrations of South- 
ern presidents, neither of whom were willing 
to allow secession to just happen. 
Considering these precedents, just what 
made Southerners think that suddenly, upon 
Mr. Lincoln’s election, they were allowed to 
secede? What specifically makes Mr. Jackson’s 
Fort Sumter / New York Harbor analogy faulty 
is that Fort Sumter’s construction had been 
paid for with federal money. It was built for 
the good of the people of South Carolina as 
well as the nation as a whole. The concept that 
this was suddenly a foreign fort must have 
seemed as twisted to its occupants as it does 
to me today. That U.S. troops were just going 
to give up the fort (and thereby ignore their 
duty as soldiers) based upon the orders of a 
group of upstarts seems equally twisted. 
—Tom DeFranco, Norridge, Illinois 
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This is in response to Mr. Harry L. 
Jackson’s letter in Vol. 9, No. 4, which he used 
to address comments I made in a letter pub- 
lished in the “Crossfire” section of Vol. 9, No. 
2. Jackson perfectly illustrates the point I was 
trying to make. The Southern Apologists con- 
tinue to twist and turn in an attempt to re- 
write history and absolve the South of any 
responsibility in starting the war. Mr. Jack- 
son says that the Confederacy was an inde- 
pendent nation. That is simply not true. 
South Carolina was in rebellion against the 
Untied States government, it was not an in- 
dependent country. Jackson also claims that 
the Confederacy had to fire on Fort Sumter 
or it could not hold its head up in the inter- 
national community. Perhaps he has forgot- 
ten that the “international community” did 
not recognize the Confederacy as an indepen- 
dent and sovereign nation. The president of 
the United States takes an oath to protect our 
country from all enemies. Would Mr. Jack- 


son have the United States surrender all of 
its forts, military installations, and posses- 
sions to anyone who laid claim to them? Per- 
haps Franklin Roosevelt should have stuck 
his tail between his legs and given Hawaii to 
the Japanese after December 7, 1941. After 
all, the Japanese claimed the entire Pacific 
belonged to them. Maybe he could have 
tossed in California for good measure. Presi- 
dent Lincoln upheld his oath to protect and 
defend his country. (Unlike Robert E. Lee, 
who abandoned his oath when his country 
called on him.) I have just one more ques- 
tion for Mr. Jackson. Do you honestly think 
that the leaders of the rebellion in South Caro- 
lina were so naive that they actually believed 
that the United States would not respond 
when attacked? South Carolina wanted war 
and that is what they brought about. 
—Robert Bundy 
Sacramento, California 


RIGHT OF SECESSION 

Legal scholars and philosophers regularly 
debate Southern secession. As Jermyn 
Cowell’s 1863 letter illustrates [“A Phil- 
osopher’s Defense of the Confederacy: Jermyn 
Cowell to Henry Sidgwick, September 1863,” 
in Ne&éS, Vol. 9, No. 2], those arguments date 
at least to the Civil War itself. In fact John C. 
Calhoun was arguing for states’ rights, nulli- 
fication, and the right of secession decades 
before the war. 

Everybody talks about the Constitution, 
but nobody reads it, or at least it’s read by very 
few. The Constitution and its amendments is 
a mere 7,607 words long. That’s about a dozen 
type-written pages, making it far shorter than 
an issue of North & South magazine. 

So here’s an experiment you can do with- 
out even having to read it (the Constitution, 
that is, not North & South). Bring it up on 
your screen and do a word search for terms 
like secession, disunion, and perpetual. It’s 
silent on this most critical subject, neither al- 
lowing for, nor prohibiting. How could the 
founding fathers have overlooked so crucial 
an issue? 

Perhaps it was because they had long 
since resolved it, and considered the matter 
closed. More than one of the founders signed 
their name to both the Articles of Confed- 
eration and the Constitution. Lest there be 
any confusion here, the Articles of Confed- 
eration was the first treaty among the colo- 
nies creating the United States of America, not 
a document establishing the Confederate 
States of America. It’s full style is “Articles of 
Confederation and perpetual Union between 
the States of Newhampshire, Massachusetts- 
bay, Rhodeisland and Providence Plantations, 
Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North- 
Carolina, South-Carolina and Georgia.” In 
fact, the word perpetual was used no less than 
six times in the document, and its final word 


on the subject is, “the Union shall be per- 
petual.” South Carolina, the mother of seces- 
sion, and Virginia, its capital, both ratified the 
Articles. 

Did the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, in their haste “to form a more 
perfect Union,” throw out the baby with the 
bath water? I think not! Had they intended a 
change in the established law of “perpetual 
union” they would have had to address it 
clearly and directly in their new document, 
just as they were explicit on requirements and 
procedures for admission of new states. 

If the Constitutional argument for seces- 
sion is weak, perhaps philosophers can carry 
the day using the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, a document crafted by the United States 
themselves to justify secession from Great Brit- 
ain. Trouble is the same congress commis- 
sioned both the Declaration and Articles less 
than a year apart. Members apparently found 
no contradiction in declaring themselves in- 
dependent of England, while at the same time 
insisting on a perpetual union among them- 
selves. 

Another problem with using the Decla- 
ration of Independence to justify Southern 
secession is that its underpinnings are John 
Locke’s writings on natural rights and con- 
sent-of-the-governed. While claiming those 
“natural rights” for themselves, Southerners 
denied them to their slave property. As for 
consent of the governed, if one tallies South- 
ern Unionists, free blacks, and slaves together, 
it seems likely they represented a majority of 
those being governed. At the time this was not 
given a thought by secessionists, since South- 
ern slave masters considered Africans prop- 
erty rather than human beings capable of giv- 
ing their consent to be governed. I dare say 
few philosophers or legal practitioners today 
would voice such an obtuse opinion. 

Which brings me to Paul Cornfield’s let- 
ter in “Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 3. In the end it’s 
not legal and philosophical rationale, or even 
due consideration of possible unintended con- 
sequences, but rather might-makes-right that 
prevails. Had Robert E. Lee been as astute a 


military tactician and politician as his fellow 
northern Virginian, George Washington, and 
had James Mason, John Slidell, or some other 
Southerner been as brilliant a diplomat as 
Benjamin Franklin, the Confederacy might in- 
deed have achieved its independence. Let us 
be thankful it did not, else who would have 
been there to stand with the British or Soviets 
to crush fascism? Who then to stand astride 
the world like a colossus containing commu- 
nism for half a century until it collapsed of its 
own internal weakness? And who with the grit, 
chutzpah, and strength to face down jihad? 
Without a perpetual union of North, South, 
East, and West, who would accomplish all that? 

—Clark Larson, Holladay, Utah 
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DYK ANSWERS 


(The questions are on page 7) 


. Mark Twain. 

2. First African American chaplain in 
the U.S. Army. Served with Ist 
USCT from 1863 to 1865. 

. William T. Sherman. 

. Pennsylvania, in 1780. 

. Camp Sumter. 

. Telegraph wire strung between tree 
stumps. 
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Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) targets. Popov’s su- 
periors almost immediately rebuked him for 
his remarks, and he was explicitly ordered not 
to intervene should Confederate vessels at- 
tempt to raid the city. 

So the Russian fleet sailed home in the 
spring of 1864. Aside from Popov’s brief gau- 
cherie, none of the Russians had made more 
than the slightest suggestion that their pur- 
pose was to support the Union cause, much 
to the disappointment of many. This was be- 
cause the Russians were in New York and San 
Francisco for reasons wholly unrelated to the 
Civil War. Indeed, by the time the Russian 
ships had reached American shores, the dan- 
ger of British or French intervention was 
long-past. 

The tsar had sent his fleet to America 
not out of concern for the fate of the Union 
or the emancipation of the slaves, but rather 
because he feared war was brewing between 
Russia and England, due partly to the ten- 
sions resulting from the suppression of a 
revolution that had broken out in Poland in 
January 1863, and partly to tensions deriv- 
ing from conflicting territorial ambitions in 
Central Asia. 

Alexander decided that he did not want 
his fleet to be bottled up by the Royal Navy, 
as had happened to his father’s ships during 
the Crimean War (1854-1856). American 
ports were not only neutral, they were also 
conveniently located on open ocean. In the 
event of war with Britain, his fleet would sor- 
tie and embark upon a career raiding Brit- 
ish commerce. Although he demonstrated 
rather more foresight than was the norm in 
the planning of Russian naval strategy, 
Alexander’s idea was more of a pipe dream 
on his part than a reasonable project, since 
the fleet that reached American shores was 
in deplorable condition, with scurvy rife, 
sails rotted, and bottoms foul. 


WAR AND THE MUSES 


“All Quiet Along the Potomac” 
During the fall of 1861 “All Quiet Along 
the Potomac” was a common newspaper 
headline, usually followed by a subhead deal- 
ing with some minor incident or other. On 
one occasion a subhead read “A Picket Shot.” 
Ethel Lynn Eliot Beers (1827-1879) of New 
York was struck by the incongruity of the 
headline, which suggested nothing of impor- 
tance, and the subhead, which reported a 
personal tragedy of devastating conse- 
quence, and wrote a little poem, “The Picket 
Guard.” The poem was first published in the 
November 30 edition of Harper’s Weekly and 
signed “E.B.,” for “Ethelyn Beers.” It shortly 
came to the attention of John H. Hewitt, a 


noted journalist, poet, and musician, serving 
as an officer in the Confederate army, who 
set it to music as “All Quiet Along the 
Potomac.” 

Perhaps not willing to credit a Yankee 
with the moving piece, Hewitt said it had been 
written by Lamar Fontaine (1829-1921), 
which the latter did not dispute. Indeed, 
Fontaine claimed to have written the words 
in August 1861 and circulated handwritten 
copies among his comrades at the front, ar- 
guing that Mrs. Beers must have obtained a 
copy from a Yankee who had looted the body 
of a dead Confederate, though in some ver- 
sions the liberated text was first published in 
an unidentified newspaper in October 1861. 
While Lamar’s father, an Episcopal rector, is 
supposed to have sworn that his son was tell- 
ing the truth, the latter was a notorious liar; 
among other tales to be found in his mem- 
oirs, My Life and My Lectures (1908), are claims 
that he had lived four years among the 
Comanche while a child, that he had served 
in the Crimea, and that he had taken part in 
twenty-seven battles and fifty-seven skir- 
mishes in the course of the Civil War, during 


which he had been wounded sixty-seven 
times—which if true would be something of 
a world’s record, an average of one wound 
every three weeks for forty-eight months! 
Given Fontaine’s somewhat unsavory charac- 
ter, some Southerners attributed the poem to 
Thaddeus Oliver (1826-1864), a Georgia law- 
yer and politician with a taste for verse; Oliver 
himself does not seem to have made the claim, 
perhaps because he died of wounds before the 
war ended. 

Despite the dubious claims of both 
Fontaine and Oliver, Confederate-sympathiz- 
ing anthologists still tend to credit one or the 
other of their fellow rebels as the author of 
the piece. Nevertheless, the weight of evidence 
supports Mrs. Beers’ claim of writing the 
poem. She spent much of her life performing 
charitable and patriotic works, mostly in New 
York and New Jersey, and her collected verse, 
titled All Quiet Along the Potomac and Other 
Poems, was published one day before she died 
in 1879. 

The song became rather popular with the 
troops on both sides, dealing, as it did, with 
the pain and suffering caused by the war. [| 


SSUEEEERSEEeneemmmeeceetee com ones 


“ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC” 


“All quiet along the Potomac,’ they say, 
Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 


"Tis nothing. A private or two now and then 
Will not count in the news of the battle; 

Not an officer lost. Only one of the men 
Moaning out all alone the death rattle. 


All quiet along the Potomac tonight, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming, 
Their tents in the rays of the clear autumn moon, 
O’er the light of the watch fires, are gleaming; 


There's only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two in the low trundle bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 


His musket falls slack, and his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep, 
For their mother, may Heaven defend her. 


The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then 
That night when the love yet unspoken 

Leaped up to his lips when low-murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken. 


Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun closer up to its place 
As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree, 
The footstep is lagging and weary; 

Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shades of the forest so dreary. 


Hark! Was it the night wind that rustled the leaves? 
Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing? 

It looks like a rifle — “Ah! Mary, good-bye!” 
And the lifeblood is ebbing and splashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac tonight, 
No sound save the rush of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead— 
The picket’s off duty forever. 


Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library, Duke University 


Sheet music cover of John H. Hewitt's “All quiet along the Potomac to-night,” published 
in Richmond c.1864. The publisher credits Lamar Fontaine as the lyricist. 
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